


What do You Know About 





ox AMAZON 
RIVER? 


© YOU recall Stanley’s “Across the Dark Continent”? 








South America’s interior is now the one remaining 
“Dark Continent,” and when Firtp AND STREAM’s exploration 
party penetrates the unknown recesses of the tropical region 


of the Amazon, exploration will thereafter be but patchwork 

















additions to fill out and complete the details. 





This expedition of three men is under the direction of Alvah D. 
James, whose preliminary experience eminently fits him for a work of 
this nature. In addition he is a close observer, a naturalist, a sportsman 
and, finally, a journalist, so that he combines all the essentials towards ~ 
giving correct and graphic descriptions of his experiences, which are 
bound to be full of thrilling adventures. 

The interior of South America is an unknown region, but for the 
limited information regarding more or less hostile and savage Indians. 
Ferocious animals and immense snakes-are known to abound there, and 
it will take all of Mr. James’s determination and undaunted courage to 
surmount these all but unconquerable obstacles to success and bring the 


exploration to a favorable issue. 


THE FIRST ACCOUNTS OF THIS EXPEDITION 
SHOULD BEGIN IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
OF FIELD AND STREAM 





THE BEER 
THAT MADE 
i i LWA UK EE 


FAMOUS 


We Could 
brew beer 
for half 
our cost 


We could cut down half on 
materials. 


We could save what we spend on 
cleanliness. 


We could cease filtering our air. 


We could send out the beer with- 
out aging it for months — but the 
beer would then cause biliousness. 


We could save what it costs to 
sterilize every bottle —an expen- 
sive process. 


Yet You 
would pay 
the same 


Common beer—brewed without 
all our precautions — costs you no 
less than Schlitz Beer. 


When you can get a pure beer— 
a healthful beer — at just the price 
of a poor beer, isn’t it wise to ask 
for Schlitz ? 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 





PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano” 








Ghe WING PIAN 


From the Factory We Wing 
at Wholesale Price Piano an 
sell it our- 
selves, It goes direct from our factory 
to your home, We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen, and do not sell 
through dealers or retail stores, When 
you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 
actual cost of making it and our one 
small wholesale oom. 
This profit is small be- 
Save from cause — sell thousands 
$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 
retail stores sell no more 
than from twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to \ ES 
200 profit on each. Think for yourself | eee | 
—they cannot help it. | 


|} Cc“ \2) =e 








SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT © 


No Money in Advance 

We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 
wd us nothing unless you 


eep the piano, There is 
absolutely no tisk. oF ex 45 Styles to Select from ! 
pense to you, 
Old instruments taken in 
exchange, Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, 


EASY MONTHLY ship or material, 
PAYMENTS , 
imi s perfectly of in, g 
Instrumental Attachment ee eee oe et Oo olin, 


hee A 











H We refer to that gives you all the information possessed by expen 
In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos over 36,000 makes the selection of a piano easy. If read ci 
satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, will make you a judge of tone, action, workmar 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad 
? ‘ - —-- ey se used gives — of -r the 
of our pianos include Gov, arts, and tells how they should be made and put 
Prominent Parchasers Sayers of Texas, Governor t is the only book of its kind ever published, It 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, one hundred and _ sixteen large pages, and is 
United States Senator Cameron, General W. R. Miles, “* The Book of Complete Information 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s Pieanes.”’ We send it free to anyone wishing @ 
Musical Institute ; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female piano, Write for it, 
College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
—— those who have used the ban ge addition 
© prominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra H - gui 
leaders throughout the United States. Wing Organs Genus =. poy to 
of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, 
any advance payment or deposit being made, 


H if you intend to buy a piano, , , pay 0 
You Need This Book A tesb-ant & enelneus po a payments, Separate organ catal 
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IN CAMP 


Experience teaches that the success of a 
vacation in the woods depends fully as 
much upon a careful choice of food and 
drink as upon congenial companions. 


Dewar’s Scotch 
Whisky 


“Special” and “‘ White Label” 


has helped to kindle good fellowship round 
many a well-remembered camp-fire. Be 
sure to include it in your supplies this year. 


THIS CAMPING PICTURE 


“IN CAMP” (copyright, 1903, by Frederick 
Glassup) is an original drawing by Ray ——e 
It is printed in four colors on heavy plate pa 
9x12, without advertisement of any kind. nt 
to any address on receipt of 10 cents in silver. 
Suitable for framing in club-house or home. 
Next month, a yachting picture by the famous 
marine artist, Carlton T. Chapman. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for Fohn Dewar & Sons, Lid. 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 





“<r WHERE TO GO w« 


: nh 

Oobb’s Island Club House —| ‘esa 2 

Brast, Duck and Goose Shooting in —_ live \ | me’ 
SS ° 


Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. Book Free _ 


ADDRESS EB B. COBB, Cheriton P. O., ~ * apaoe 





It tells all shout thea the meal 
delightful places in the 
country to spend th 
summer—the famon 
ne agg rad ene pe 
Ss >; gan, including thege 
SuUIMe: well-known resorts: 


“Cusen of Sea Routes” Petoskey Mackinac Islan 
Bay View Traverse City 


Florida and the South Wequetonsing Neahtawants | 


Harbor Point Omena 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES Oden Northport 


between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk Send 2c. to cover postage, mention this magazine, j 


; : Phi ; ; :. and we will send you this 52-page book, colorei 
yg por aoe Savannah; Provi- > cover, 200 pictures, list and rates of all hotels, nev} 


1903 maps, and information 
Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed about the train service on the 


‘Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” Grand Rapids & 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
3.0, WHITHRY, 24 V.P.and7.M. W. P. TURNER, G. P.A. Indiana Railway 
— (The Fishing Line) 

General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. Through sleeping cars daily for the North from 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, va 
Penna Lines and Richmond, and from Chicago 
via Michigan Central R. R.and Kalamazoo; lov 
et — all —,. ; ae 

ishermen wi nterested in our 
DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE here fo Go Fishing tales fre. — 
Cc. 


Gen’! ryaeeneee Agent, 























‘Wi 
IN ABUNDANCE he Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 
The best place to find royal sport shooting 
Quail. More plentiful than ever before. 
Large areas for hotel guests. Best dogs, 66 Aa 

handled by “Capt. Dinks Barner” and other } our 
good guides. New hotel, with modern com- 

forts—Bath, Toilet, Electric Bells, etc. Ma- 

gee’s Chlorinated Lithia Water free to all 
guests. Superb service for sportsmen and’ * 

their families. Quick Mail, Telegraph and World’s Fair Rout 
Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 
For particulars address R. H. Easley, Prop., om Ge 


Clarksville, Va. Leading Cities of 


Hotel Wachapreague Ohio, Indians 


Wachapreague, Va. 


“ + 
Finest Curlew, Snipe, Plover shooting on the and Illinois 
T 


Coast, also Fishing, Yachting, Bathing, 





Driving, etc. 


°o 
Accommodations, as to large, well ventilated € 
rooms, bathing, bedding, table service, etc., A 
second to none. I propose to make this the & Oul 
leading Sportsmen’s resort on the coast, and , 
especially for those who wish to bring their Write for Folders. ' 
families. Can take equally as good care of the 
ladies. Warren J. Lynch, Ww. P. Deppe. 

For further description of the building, etc., Geo'l Pass. Agt. Asst Gen'lP, 
see former ads. or address, A. H. G. Mears, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Proprietor, Wachapreague, Va.. 
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GO TO KINEO. 


MAINE 


for the best outing you ever 
had in your life 














GAME is everywhere al undant in the 
Kineo region. 
Thousands of great fighting FISH are 
taken yearly. 
Every vacationer who comes here is quick to get more strength and HEALTH. 


MOUNT KINEO HOUSE -. 


Cc. A. JUDKINS, Manager 








This is the largest inland-water hotel in the country ; is fitted with steam 
heat, electric and gas light, baths, telegraph, telephone, post office, and all city 
conveniences. Every room looks out on fine woods and water scenery. No hay 
fever here. Steamers, guides, canoes, etc., at hand. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE, - KINEO, ME. 


Eleven hours from Boston, ten from New York 


WRITE FOR COPY OF NEW KINEO BOOKLET 


r Agent, f- 


“Free from the care which wearies and 

















Cool Off 


annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several in Colorado Route 


joys. 


Burlington 


If it’s hot where you are and you want 
a change of air, if you are tired and over- 
worked and need a little outing; go to 
Colorado. It is the one perfect summer 
spot in America. The pure, dry, invigor- 
ating air, the glory of the mountain scenery, 
the quiet restfulness of the place, the fine 
fishing, hunting, and golf links, the com- 
fortable hotels and boarding houses, all go 
to make Colorado the ideal country for 
seekers after health and pleasure. 


Send for our «Handbook of Colorado.” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our 
handbook tells all about the prices for board 
and the attractions at different places. 
Send for a copy TO-DAY. Nocharge. At 
the same time I will mail you a circular 
telling about the very cheap tickets we 
are selling to Colorado. Round trip from 
Chicago, $25 and $30; from St. Louis, $21 
and $25, according to the date. It takes 


“AMERICA’S 








This is one of the most complete pub- 
lications of its kind, and will assist those 
who are wondering where they will go 
to spenc their vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addition 
0 much interesting information regard- 
ing resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to 


my address on receipt of a two-cent 
tamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
assenger Agent, New York Central & 
udson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Dtation, New York. 








but one night on the road from either 
Chicago or St. Louis to Denver. 

P. S. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. B. & Q, Ry. Co. 


209 Adams Street, Chicago, 
48 
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Delightful 
Comfort 


Nowhere can a person secure more real, de. 
lightful comfort on a railway journey than on th 
great trains over the Lake Shore and Michiga 
Southern Ry. 

And this is due to the equipment—always th 
best — excellence of road bed and nicety of 
track adjustment, features wherein it exces 
all others, and which make every mile om 

of comfort and pleasure. 
When you have occasion to 
travel between Chicago and 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, by using 
the Lake Shore you will se- 
cure absolutely the best in 
travel that money can buy. 
For “Book of Trains” or 
travel information, address 
A. J. SMITH, General Pass. and Ticket 
Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 





of the 


West and Northwest : 


are reached via 


_JariiD 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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' * 
ee 


Chicago Milwaukee & St.Paul Ry. 





IRECT to the lakes and forests 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Upper Michigan, to the vast hunting 
grounds beyond the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. Booklets and folders for 
two cents’ postage. F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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the can) \“4, RED 
forthe \*&% DEVIL 





There is nothing so delicious and wholesome for 


Campers, Yachtsmen, Excursionists 


and all out-of-door people as a luncheon served with 


UNDERWOOD’S DEVILED HAM 


Take the advice of OLD SALTS and EXPERIENCED WOODSMEN and see that 
your Hamper or Larder is supplied with the can with 

There are many imitations of Underwood’s Dev- | The Little Red Devil 
viled Ham, but none equals the Red Devil Brand; 


made only of sugar-cured hams and best quality of pure spices. Others are prepared from 
odds and ends found in the packing houses. 
Good grocers sell Underwood’s. Insist on having the can with The Little Red Devil 
Our, Little Book, containing many unique and practical recipes, will be mailed free on request 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 
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THE GUIDE'S STORY 








Drawn by W. E. Spader 
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A VOYAGEUR’S STORY 


PRIESTS 


BY S. H. 


ITH your forefinger pressed 

W\ upon the map of Canada, trace 
the course of the mighty Ot- 

tawa until you come to the Bay of the 
Fathers on Temiscamingue Lake. From 
the village of Baie des Péres follow the 
map-marked portage road to Quinze 
Lake. There at the end of the trail is 
Long Point, depot of the Hudson’s Bay 
Fur Company, whence in the summer 
time great North canoes set forth with 
pork and flour and trading merchandise, 
or come “out” from distant Abitibbi, or 
the nearer posts this side of the Height 
o Land, fur-laden in the spring. Here 
at Long Island it was, on an August 
morning, the black flies being gone, and 
summer in the fullest flush of beauty, 
that two six fathom canoes lay loading, 
upon either side of the low log wharf. 
Swarthy half breeds and greasy pure 
blood Indians waded bent-kneed in the 
shallow water, or stumbled out on the 
squared timbers, placing heavy bags 
of flour and kegs of pork in the canoes. 
The great high curling prows reached 
up level with the men’s shoulders as 
they passed beside them in the water, 
while the beautiful lines of the gunwales 


THE TIME THE 





WENT DOWN TO MOOSE 


HOWARD 


swept down and away in a lovely fore- 
shortened triple curve, thigh-high from 
the water amidships. For these are the 
old time bark canoes of the Company, 
the largest built nowadays in Canada, 
survivals of the ancient war canoes in 
which Champlain searched the Great 
Lakes for the Indies and La Chine. In 
one of these great bark canoes the 
newly appointed Bishop of Moose River 
and the Reverend Father Montmorency 
were presently to set forth on their 
journey down to The Bay, called to 
that region of scrub spruce and wet 
muskeg by the spiritual hunger of the 
Swampy Crees. A crew of Temis- 
camingue men were to convey them as 
far as Abitibbi, where their new parish- 
ioners would meet them for the last half 
of the journey with a boat from the salt 
water. And as it chanced Factor Hath- 
away had been “out” himself to Baie 
des Péres, was even now going back 
“in” again to his post, and it was his 
Packet canoe which lay at the present 
moment on the opposite side of the 
Long Point landing. 

A big beetle browed man was the fac- 
tor, with that stern manner of speaking 
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which comes from the handling of In- 
dians and life at the wilderness trading 
posts. But he sat now on the Bishop’s 
great chest of books by the shore of the 
lake and listened with courteous interest 
to the news from Montreal and the 
churchmen’s sedate gossip of the doings 
of civilization far down the Ottawa. 
Chronically the factor was in a hurry, 
for no man in the James Bay Basin or 
in the region of the Height o’ Land 
drove his Indians as hard as he did. No 
canoe on the route made such big days 


as his did. In consequence of which he , 


was the more beloved of the Company 
and respected of the Company’s ser- 
vants. But this morning Factor Hath- 
away must wait for letters from Baie 
des Péres, and so he chatted comfort- 
ably and his men took their time. Very 
naturally then Tousseau Paulson had 
the priests’ canoe ready first, and came 
presently for the great chest of books 
on which the factor was sitting, and to 
respectfully intimate to the reverend 
fathers that they might now come 
aboard and settle into their place amid 
the flour bags. 

He hoisted the book chest to his great 
round shoulder to match the word with 
suitable action and led the way to the 
landing. The factor followed the good 
churchmen, and standing on the wharf 
shook them by the hand in farewell. 

“Au revoir, monsieur,” cried the 
Bishop gaily. 

“Good-bye,” said Father Montmor- 
ency. 

They settled in their places in the big 
loaded canoe and the paddles gripped 
the water. 

“We’re embarked,” cried the Bishop 
of Moose River. “We'll meet again at 
Abitibbi, monsieur.” 

The factor smiled, and his teeth flash- 
ed white in the sunlight. 

“Tut, tut, I’ll catch you about noon,” 
said he. “I'll be at Abitibbi before you 
will. I'll tell them you’re coming.” 

The factor smiled again in the pride 
of confidence. 

“Merci bien,’ 
good faith. 

“Thank you, very well,” said the rev- 
erend Father, politely. 

The canoe glided out into the morn- 


said the Bishop in all 


FIELD AND STREAM 








ing shimmer of the lake, and—thy 
Splash, thud-splash—the monotonoy 
song of the paddles was begun, the soy 
that was to accompany the revere 
churchmen all the way to Hudsog 
Bay. 

* * 





Temiscamingue men are good me 
Ask Tousseau Paulson’s father, or hi 
uncle Joseph McBride, the superanny 
ated old fur chief at Tete du Lac, or Th 
Head, as the Ontario side calls it. Ag 
them at the foot of the Quinze, wher 
The Fifteen Rapids calm down into; 
deep-eddied, powerful swirl of the 0: 
tawa ere it broadens out into the de 
of Upper Lake Temiscamingue. Ag 
them on the Reserve, where Scott. 
Highland pride stiffens the Algonqus 
spinal column. A ticklish high-stom. 
ached lot, if you’re not careful, but rive 
men and water dogs al! of them. An 
moreover, Temiscamingue canoes suth 
as old man Wabbi builds at The Hea 
are gummed on the inside. The out 
side is smooth. No swifter bark ca- 
oes are there built in the world. As 
old Tousseau Paulson. 

It was good to be on Quinze Lak 
that morning. In all the great pak 
dome of the sky not a cloud was ther 
On the whole broad expanse of the lake 
never a ripple broke the glistening 
sheen till the canoe entered the glax 
and sent long shining water rolls float 
ing away behind in an ever widening 
wedge. The sun was at nine o'clock 
three feet or so above the pines on th 
eastern shore. The freshness of tht 
summer morning in the north breathe 
with the air. 

“Bon jour, Tousseau,” cried the 
Bishop, the joy of early morning over 
flowing in his heart.” 

‘She makes fine weather today, Tous 
seau,” said the Bishop. 

“Ver’ fine,” replied Tousseau. “Gool 
day for kino. She slip along.” 

“They belong to the youth of th 
world, these people,” said the Bishop 
“In them see the triumph of nature ut 
thwarted. Savagery nor civilization ha 
wracked them, yet they come of both 
They are children of the race—of a new 
race. They are the fruit of a new 
grafted tree. They live again the stage 
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of man ere cities, vices and deep think- 
ing dissipated for him the vital forces.” 

“They are Scotch Indians,” exclaimed 
the Rev. Father Montmorency, for it is 
admitted that the Scotch half breed is 
the best the red Indian ever made. 

“They are great, these people,” said 
the Bishop, who, though a churchman, 
loved wide shoulders and _ thick-set 
necks, who liked moreover the glint of 
copper on a smooth, strong jaw, and the 
glisten of wild, black hair. To him it 
was pleasure to note the crook of the 
big boned elbows and wrists, as the 
paddles dipped over the side, to see the 
great backs bend in unison on the body- 
bunt which finished the deep Temis- 
camingue stroke. 

Tousseau, standing in the stern, his 
ee ever sighting over the curl of the 
prow to the next blue point ahead, now 
prying his steering paddle on the gun- 
wale, now pulling on the water with the 
strength of his arms—‘‘She will be fine 
today,” said he; “there’s no win’ yet. 
She blows maybe about ten o’clock—a 
little, not much.” 

“Come,” cried the Bishop; “sing. 
Sing us a paddle song, Joseph.” 

For the day was good, and the cares 
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e Lake 


P of the church and the Swampy Crees 
ns bi were locked up with the chest of books. 


Presently to the thud-splash, thud- 
splash of the paddles, began the old 
canoe song of the Ottawa—the story of 
three fine ducks and the king’s son who 
gave them chase with his silver gun. 
Ere the second repetition of the refrain 


stening 
e glaz 
Is float- 
idening 
o'clock, 


on the i ing. page’ 4 
of the priests were joining lustily. 
reathe F 
En roulont ma boule roulant. 
od the | £1 roulont ma boule.” 
ove-E, a ; . 
s A fine song that, Tousseau,” cried 
Tous § Me Bishop. 
’ 4 “ ” 
Good song,” agreed Tousseau. 
“Good ‘Sometime a man be near tire’ out. 


Start dat song and he feel like he paddle 
all night.” 

Far away on the Long Point wharf, 
though the canoe had long passed from 
tis sight, Factor Hathaway caught the 
distant sound of singing as it came 
ireathing over the calm surface of the 
jake, 

Til roll your ball for you,” said he, 
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“Come, push off, push off. Hup! hup! 
hup!” And he set the time of the pad- 
dles thirty to the minute. 

From Long Point to The Barrier is 
thirty miles. Five hours brought the 
priests to the portage and they dinnered 
there. Had the churchmen been older 
voyageurs, they might have wondered 
that dinner had waited so long. Hath- 
away coming up behind looked for camp 
smoke before he came to The Barrier. 
And moreover, not once in the course of 
the morning, as the good priests might 
likewise have noticed, did their big ca- 
noe lie in the lee of a point for the 
space in which a man might smoke a 
pipe ; stretching his legs on the rocks of 
the shore, or lounging back on the flour 
bags. 

The Barrier Carry is three hundred 
yards. When Hathaway arrived at the 
portage, the embers of a little dinner fire 
smouldered on the grass above the land- 
ing, but of the priests, their baggage or 
their servants there remained no other 
sign. The factor took a pack himself 
and hurried over the trail through the 
poplars. When in a few minutes the 
silver grey of Barrier Lake shone 
through the tree trunks, he saw the 
Temiscamingue canoe half-loaded, rest- 
ing by the great log which served for a 
wharf, and the Temiscamingue men 
leisurely carrying bags and barrels out 
to Isadore Paulson who was placing 
them amidships. 

“Bo’ jou’, bo’ jou’,” cried Hathaway, 
emerging into the open and throwing 
down his pack. “I’m after you, gentle- 
men; I’m hard after you.” 

“Bon jour, bon jour,” cried the Bish- 
op. “It’s the factor with us again— 
and we have already dined. If we had 
but known—” 

“We would have waited,” assented 
the Reverend Father Montmorency with 
polite French regret. 

The factor looked at the churchmen 
with just a shade of suspicion. 

“Well,” said he, at length, “I'll get 
my stuff over and then we'll have din- 
ner too.” 

Presently the long line of packers, 
stooped and panting, came out of the 
trail and laid their burdens at the edge 
of the water. One man the factor de- 
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puted to make the fire, while the others 
went on back over the portage. Their 
canoe, upturned over the heads and 
shoulders of its four bearers, crawled 
out from the bushes last of all. And 
now, the work of portaging done, the 
Abitibbi men ate their bread and bacon 
standing or sitting about the fire, near 
where from time to time they might 
dip scalding pannikins from the tea 
pail. 

All this time, the men of Temis- 
camingue, their hurry apparently for- 
gotten, sat silent, indifferently unobserv- 
ant, smoking peacefully in their canoe 
(now ready loaded), or sprawling com- 
fortably on the rocks of the shore. 
When therefore the factor’s Indians 
had gulped their tea and doused their 
fire, the priests climbed aboard, and the 
two canoes left the Barrier side by side. 

It was now the middle of the after- 
noon. QObicoba or Barrier Lake is six- 
teen miles long. For those sixteen miles 
Hathaway sat driving his canoemen like 
so many slaves. 

“Hup, hup!” was his cry, and every 
time it sounded over the water Tous- 
seau Paulson in the other canoe 
gripped his teeth on his cold pipe till 
his jaw stood out square and rigid, and 
shoved his shoulder a little further into 
the stroke of his paddle. But the factor 
led the way that afternoon. 

When the sun floated in the halo 
above the western hills, they came to the 
mouth of Lonely River at the head of 
the lake. There are no camping places 
on Lonely River for the banks are wet. 

“Go ashore boys, and make camp on 
the point,” said Hathaway. 

It was plainly too late to get through 
the river that night. 

Half a mile down the lake the Temis- 
camingue men, seeing Hathaway land- 
ing, landed also on a little pine island, 
and as the deep green shadow of the 
hills spread out across the gentle face 
of the Obicoba, the ring of axes and the 
laughing shouts of white men, light- 
hearted. after a hard day’s traveling, 
sounded far over the water. Presently 
two gray-blue pillars of wood smoke 
rose above the somber green of the 
spruce to the pale light of the summer 
sky, and the ruddy flare of camp fires 


glowed among the tree trunks. Flap 
jacks were cooked in the pans, salt pork 
parboiled and fried, while a great black 
tea pail hung over each fire on a gin- 
pole. 

Tousseau, coming down to the land- 
ing with Joe McBride, the bowman, af- 
ter finishing their job of laying brush 
for the priests bed, stood on the granite 
ledge, while Joe dipped cold clear water 
from the lake between his hands and 
drank. 

“He’s driving dem hard,” said Tous- 
seau when Joe had finished. 

“Yas sir,” agreed McBride. 

Both men stood gazing across the 
calm water now dark slate green in the 
twilight. The point where the others 
camped was silhouetted black in the sun- 
set. 

“Dey’ll start before breakfast,” said 
Tousseau. 

“Let dem.” said Joe, “we'll ketch 
them after breakfast.” 

There was a shout from the trees. 

“Hooraw lads! grub pile, grub pile.” 

“Let’s turn the kin-o over first,” said 
Tousseau ; “we must rub the bottom of 
she with pork grease after supper.” 

The reverend fathers for all they 
were so tired sitting still all day in the 
canoe exhibited great relish for coarse 
fare that evening, the more so seeing 
that they were to produce a stone jar 
and some cigars for their own private 
edification when the time came for 
stretching out on their soft four-point 
Hudson Bay blankets. By then a foot 
of fine picked balsam lay under them, a 
fire of dry pine blazed before the open 
door of the tent. All the canvas glowed 
in the cheerful light. No flies or mos- 
quitoes plagued them, for it was late in 
the summer and cool. What wonder 
those fathers felt at one with Nature 
and with mankind. 

“Tousseau,” cried the Bishop. The 
half-breed stood presently in the door. 

“Pass the wine to your friends,” said 
he, “you have worked hard today.” 

“Merci, m’sieu’,” replie. Tousseat, 
who spoke the three languages of Tem- 
iscamingue with equal taciturnity. 

* ” * 


At daybreak next morning Tousseat 
had his men quickly astir. Ere the smoke 
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A VOYAGEUR’S STORY 


of their rebuilt fire reached the sky, the 
bump of paddles striking on the gun- 
wales came to them from up the lake. 
The Hudson Bay voyageurs by rule 
and tradition work in the canoes two 
hours before breakfast,—which may be 
all very well for Ahitibbi where Com- 
pany discipline is the only law, but it is 
not admired of Temiscamingue. 

“They have stolen a march on us— 
our friends,” said the Reverend Bishop. 
He took a towel on his arm and went 
to wash at the edge of the water. Break- 
fast lasted scarcely twenty minutes. Lit- 
tle conversation and much munching. 
The tents were already down and the 
canoe, for sake of speed, freshly 
greased below the watér line, lay with 
load aboard ready to shove of. Soon the 
priests took their places, a little sleepy 
but good-natured. Then pipes, a hot 
coal from the fire ere it was quenched 
with the remains of the tea, and present- 
ly—thud-splash, thud-splash—the pad- 
dies were going and Temiscamingue 
was hard after Abitibbi. In two hours’ 
paddling, as Joe had promised the night 
before, they passed the Hudson Bay 
men in Long Lake at breakfast on an 
island, some few miles out from the el- 
bow jointed Lonely River. 

“Quay, Quay!” the Algonquins cried 
tauntingly. 

“Quay, Quay, Good-day !”’ the priests 
cried in imitation. 

Quay,” 


“Bo’jou’, m/’sieurs, 
came the answer back. 

While yet they were hardly more than 
opposite. they could see Hathaway driv- 
ing his men into their canoe. 

“Viola, the factor’s coming on 
again,” said the Bishop hearing the 
thump of the paddles behind him. He 
tuned in his place to look. 

“He will come near enough for con- 
versation, I think.” 

But miles glided by, and the factor 
came no nearer. Joe McBride was set- 
ting the Temiscamingue stroke, deep, 
and with much weight of body on it. 

“He lags behind, the factor,” said the 
Bishop disappointed. 

At nine o’clock a breeze sprang up 
from the south. It strengthened as the 
sun grew warmer, and presently in the 
other boat a sail was raised. Tousseau 


Quay, 
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glancing over his shoulder noted the 
fact betimes. 

“Dougal, Dougal! 
quick now.” 

While the: others paddled the harder, 
Dougal tied two ¢orners of the great 
brown tarpaulin to spruce poles. In a 
moment he raised the mast, fixed its heel 
among the flour bags, and adjusted the 
sprit boom. A pack strap served for a 
stay. The men ceased work as the sail 
took the weight from the paddles, and 
looked behind. Hathaway came on only 
me hundred yards away. 

Now by the grace of Providence it 
happened that the priests’ tarpaulin was 
a foot and a half the wider, and two 
feet longer. Hathaway could come no 
nearer. And so in desperation his In- 
dians were set to the paddles again. 

“Hup, hup!” cried Hathaway—him- 
self, however, as they could plainly see, 
seated comfortably on blankets, his pipe, 
tobacco and matches spread before him 
on an upended keg of pork. 

“It is a race! See here,” cried the 
Bishop at last comprehending. “The 
factor must not pass. Am I not right 
Tousseau ?” 

“He will not pass, no,’ answered 
Tousseau, smiling as one caught kissing 
a young squaw. 

“T thought as much, 
holy father. 

“Tousseau,” cried the jovial Bishop, 
and his voice rang like a layman; “if 
after what the factor said at Long 
Point, you let him come first to Abitibbi. 
I’ll excommunicate you, every mother’s 
son.” 

For the Bishop was a man, if he was 
a Bishop, and sleeping out-doors was 
making a better man of him still. 

Tousseau Paulson, a Temiscamingu> 
man and a good catholic, grinned. Joe 
McBride in the bow, four fathoms 
away, did likewise grin, and all the stou 
Scotch-Algonquin half-breeds on the 
middle thwarts bent deeper to their pad- 
dles. Clearly the church is a power for 
good. 

But Tousseau called to them. “Wait,” 
said he. 

The other canoe in all playfulnes”. 
was first allowed to come up alongside. 
paddles compensating for the lack of 
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sail. Not till they were flush bow and 
stern, did the Temiscamingue men dip 
their blades, and draw away, paddling 
easily, for their great tarpaulin was al- 
most all sufficient. But, while it lasted, 
it was a great sight !—two fine voyag- 
ing canoes crowded with men and 
freight, flying side by side on the great 
long white-crested waves, paddles in 
unison, bulging sails straining on their 
rude masts. 

By reason then of some few extra 
feet of tarpaulin area, Temiscamingue 
came first to the Height o’ Land, 
though by all the gods of Upper and 
Lower Canada, each man of them will 
swear they could have done so with the 
paddles alone. 

“But there was no need ¢o kill our- 
selves at all, whatever,” said Tousseau, 
which is but common reason. 

ok * *K 

The Height o’ Land carry is a mile. 
When you climb the hill you stand on 
the Divide between the Great Lakes and 
the Hudson’s Bay. The trail is good, 
wide and well cut out, and the path 
even under foot. The Company has 
built a causeway of squared logs across 
the wide fringe of muskeg on the shore 
of Island Lage at the northern end. 

Standard Hudson Bay packs com- 
prise a bag of flour and a keg of pork, 
which record 250 pounds clear upon 
the scale. There are stories on the Ot- 
tawa of seven hundred pound loads. 
Five hundred pound men, if themselves 
may be believed, are thick as leaves. 
se that as it may, the Temiscamingue 
crew cheerfully took an extra hundred 
of flour each trip across the Height o’ 
Land. 

Coming back for their third load they 
met Hathaway's Indians jogging bent- 
kneed and sweating up the hill and into 
the trail through the birches and pop- 
lars. Some of them were loaded with 
three hundred of flour, but mostly they 
carried merely the standard packs. 
Thus Temiscamingue gained ground on 
the portage, and were lost deep amid 
the islands when Hathaway pushed out 
into the lake. Island Lake drains north 
by Upper Lonely River to find its way 
eventually into Hudson’s Bay. There 
are four rapids on Lonely River before 
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you come to Agotowegami or Uppe 
Lake, all provided with good centun 
trodden portage paths. The first, th 
third and the fourth may be run } 
good canoe-men, and they were dul 

The Hudson Bay men never take 








run. 
their canoes into the rapids loaded. Pog 
and flour mean Fur, and must not fe 
risked in the rapids. It is packed by 
the trail, while the bow and stern mep 
take the canoe through the chute light 

3ut no such law or tradition binds the 
canoe-men of Temiscamingue. They 
may use their own judgment—especialh 
if their blood be up. Here at the rapid 
is where Tousseau gained more upon 
the Hudson Bay factor. Half the load 

















only was taken ashore. Then Seizing 
his paddle, Tousseau sprang into th 
bow. Joe McBride stood waist high i 





the stern. 
“All right. Let go,” cried Toussean 
[he pack straps were tossed into the 








boat and the great canoe glided into 
the rapids. Pretty indeed it was, even 





to the inexperienced eye of the priests 
to see Tousseau in the broken water ofa 
strange rapid, picking his course as he 
came to it—on the fly. And always with 
cool, but intent solicitude McBride fot 
lowed with the stern, never letting th 
canoe get too far out of line with th 
current—which was just as well. 
For in broken water the canoe & 
steered from the bow. One must sidk 
past the rock teeth and knuckle boult- 
ers. The power of the current mus 
never grip her broadside. If so—wel 
it has been done. There are_ broken 
canoes stranded in the shallows below 
There is risk, therefore, but time % 
saved. The priests were on Agotamwe 
gami an hour to the good. From inl 
to outlet straight across is ten miles 
The lake, however, is possessed of many 
arms and the river bay at the foot 
least conspicuous. Only once, more 
over, had Tousseau been on Agotamwe 
gami before. He was from the Canada 
side of course and hunted south of the 
Height o’ Land. Thus did it fare pret 
ently that the priests’ canoe raced ful 
speed into a deep closed bay, and pat 
dled right to the head of it in the hope 
of finding a hole in the hills wherein a 
river might enter. The shore gradual 
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THE FRONT GATE OF ABITIBBI 
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AN ABITIBBI INDIAN 
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ly straightened out, unbroken, save by 
little water lily covers. Finally it curved 
sharply back to the southwest, empty of 
further uncertainty, and Tousseau 
yanked his paddle savagely on _ the 
stern; the great canoe swung in a sharp 
half circle. 

“Cul de sac,” saith the Bishop in dis- 
gust. 

‘“Hup, hup,” cried Tousseau. 

With all their persistence they turned 
the point into the open lake in time to 
see Hathaway’s canoe entering the river 
bay two miles to the west. And so to 
Dancing Rapids the Hudson Bay boat 
led the way. 

Dancing Rapids makes the last por- 
tage on the road to Abitibbi. .The trail 
itself is a natural rock roadway, a level 
rock-paved pass through the Lauren- 
tian hill over which the river turables. 
Probably in the old times before the 
days of the great Company, the river 
poured through the cleft where the voy- 
ageur portages now. But for a hundred 
years have the Indians on their way 
north danced there on the rock floor 
of the little canyon, while the river roars 
down a gorge of its own fifty yards to 
the west. Naturally one is joyful with 
the last portage made and six miles or 
so of smooth water only between him 
and the post. But today there was no 
dancing on the portage, unless one 
might call it dancing when men half 
walk, half run, bent-kneed under their 
packs, or trot back with their empty 
straps for further burdens. 

Hathaway was half over when the 
priests’s canoe reached the landing, but 
he didn’t get away much in advance. 
The portage is short, and the Temis- 
cainingue men were “loading up” that 
day. When they embarked the Hudson 
Bay canoe was lost to sight in the crin- 
kles of the river. In an hour, however, 
Tousseau had crept up to within one 
hundred yards. Another mile and he 
was paddling in the stir of the other 
boat’s wake. They suddenly swept 


around the last point into Lake Abitib- 
bi, and a great calm open expanse 
spread out before them, varnished green 
and yellow by the setting sun and the 
reflection of the circling spruce-clad 
hills. 
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To the right on a long point, bathed 
in the evening glow, squatted the white- 
washed buildings of Fort Abitibbi, the 
great barn of a store, the factor’s tree- 
sheltered dwelling, the Indian tents and 
the tall spruce mast where the flag flew 
when people of consequence arrived. 
And there it was climbing the halyards 
now, though the canoes were but that 
moment clear of the river. Black fig- 
ures scurried down the hill from where 
the little Catholic Mission Church 
stands like a sentry, and a faint shout 
floated over the water. For the factor 
was coming home. 

Tousseau Paulson of a sudden took 
a huge stroke with his giant steering 
paddle. 

“Hooraw boys,” he shouted. “Now 
den—Hup, hup, hup, hup, hup —” 

His yell grew in strength with each 
repetition and the gathering force of it 
burst into the paddles. Broad backs and 
heavy hulking shoulders strained with 
new strength. Good old Scotch fire, 
Scotch heart and soul went into the 
work now. The priest’s canoe closed 
up the gap, drew up foot by foot along- 
side. Hathaway himself had taken a 
paddle, marking the time of the stroke 
with heart-felt cursing. 

“Hup, hup, hup,” cried Tousseau 
still, and the vibrant ring to his voice 
set the Highland blood in his half-breed 
crew aflame. 

What wonder that the Temis- 
camingue began to pull ahead? The 
Scotch Algonquin makes the finest com- 
bination in the world when it comes to 
the paddle and the pack strap. The 
Abitibbi packet was as good as beaten 
and in full sight of the post and all the 
Indian village. 

Triumph swelled in old Tousseau’s 
heart till he laughed. His paddle trailed 
idly in the water and he looked across 
at the factor. 

“We'll tell them,” he cried, his-wrin- 
kled face struggling to look innocently 
grave, “we'll tell them at the Post that 
the Boss is coming up.” 

“Hold on,” cried Hathaway. 

He stopped paddling suddenly, and 
his Indians only too willingly did the 
same. “Hey Tousseau, wait; I want 
to speak to you.” 
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The half-breeds paused with drip- 
ping paddles and _half-turned faces, 
while the canoes drifted gradually side 
by side. 

Hathaway laughed in all the sem- 
blance of rough good nature. He must 
not come into Abitibbi humbled, and so 
by diplomacy he made a compromise. 

“Let’s tie the canoes and go in to- 
gether,” said he, and he appealed to the 
priests as to whether that were not the 
most Christian way to end it. Then did 
Scotch longheadedness come into play, 
while Indian coolness slacked the High- 
land fire. 

The Temiscamingue crew must turn 
back from Abitibbi. Moose Factory 
men would take the priests the rest of 
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the way. It was possible that Tousseau 
and the rest would come more or less 
within the range of Hudson Bay hospi- 
tality, which is. full-blooded—or the re- 
verse, which is very, very cold indeed. 

“All right den,” said Tousseau at 
last, and he laughed to show there was 
no ill feeling, as he tossed the end of 
a pack-strap across to the other canoe. 

= € 

It is a true story, this of a two days’ 
race in the wilderness—a voyageur’s 
story, but told alas, without the charm 
of firelight, and pine-murmurings, and 
the patois of the Scotch Algonquin, in 
which it should of right be told. For 
that one must ask old Tousseau at the 
foot of the Quinze. 


ICTHYOLOGICAL 





“What is it, Father, when young buds burst 
And the Sun drips gold in Madison Square— 
When the subtle ‘Rickey’ is mentioned first 
And the sparrow carries his tail in air— 
When the sparrow-Cop is a-strutting too 
And nurse-maids are blushing all about ?>— 
I can’t make out what it is—can you?” 
“You bet that I can, my Son,—It’s Trout!” 


“What is it, Father, when blinds are drawn 
And the Amen Corner is darkly cool, 
When the sod shows brown on the close-cropped lawn, 
And the Mercury sleeps up-stairs as a rule— 
When folks and horses and dogs fall down 
And the pavement shines like a looking-glass— 
Can you tell why most of your friends leave town?”— 


i 


“You bet that I can, my Son—It’s Bass! 


“What is it, Father, when Ma’s away 
And writes how cool it is at the Coast— 
What can it be that makes you stay 
Here, where a body is like to roast— 
What brings those fat old men with ‘mun’ 
Who stay till the dawn is about cool— 
Can you tell?”—“You bet that I can, my Son— 
It’s suckers and lobsters, as a rule!” 


What is it, Father, that makes you hum 
Old rag-time airs that I used to know— 
Just after the messenger-boy has come, 
And you’ve groaned and said you would ‘have to go’? 
Can you tell?”’—“You bet that I can, my Son, 
That’s a gold-fish—sure!—And it’s up to me! 
Here’s a five-spot—To-morrow you have your fun— 
And—be wise when you write to your Mother—See?” 


—Epwyn SANpyS. 
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such a night as one can only know 
who has passed the month of Aug- 
ust in the Maine woods. 
myriad stars 


IL was night at Lower Metalluk— 


Overhead a 
looked down upon us 
from the blue dome of the heavens, 
while the moon’s bright crescent just 
rising above the tree-fringed hilltops to 
the east threw a flood of silvery radi- 
ance upon the sleeping waters of Metal- 
luk and upon our white-tented encamp- 
ment on its shores. Over all a deep 
silence rested, unbroken save by the 
occasional low cry of a night bird or the 
faint splash of a leaping .fish on the 
pond. 

Our little party, seven in all, sat 
grouped about the roaring blaze which 
arose from a great heap of spruce and 
hard-wood logs. Supper was just over, 
the necessary after duties completed, and 
we reclined upon the blankets spread on 
the ground, prepared to enjoy in unal- 
loyed peace and contentment the hours 
before bedtime. In the front of the 
group, as near the blazing pile as the 
fierce heat allowed, sat young Mrs. Wil- 
mont. At her feet reclined Henry Wil- 
mont, her husband, his attention about 
divided between his pretty wife and a 
fragrant meerschaum pipe. Close by 
my friend McGregor was entertaining 


the two girls, Marguerite and Claire, 
with some hair-raising tale of forest ad- 
venture; while over on the other side 
of the fire I listened with interest to the 
story of our guide George, of a big buck 
he had shot the previous fall on the 
slopes of Mount Escohos. 

In the midst of the story he stopped 
abruptly, sat for a moment in a listening 
attitude, and said, “Someone i$ coming 
into the pond.” At first I could hear 
nothing, but after a little my ear caught 
the rhythmic thump of a paddle upon a 
canoe’s side. It soon became evident 
that the voyageur of the night, whoever 
he might be, was making in our direc- 
tion, and presently his canoe shot into 
the firelight and grated on the landing. 
George and I walked down to meet him, 
and as he approached we were pleased 
to find that our visitor was none other 
than big Percy Ridland, the Berlin Mills 
Company’s timber cruiser, forest fire 
ward and camp watchman. Once or 
twice before he had passed the night 
with us, and his interesting personality, 
coupled with an almost endless reper- 
toire of woodland tales drawn from 
more than twenty years of life and ad- 
venture in the great pine forests, made 
him an ever welcome guest. So when 
we drew near the fire he was hailed with 
shouts of pleasure by the two girls, who 
had doubtless had quite enough of 
Fred’s heroics and longed for some- 
thing bearing at least a semblance to 
the truth. 

However, as Ridland had paddled the 
twelve miles from the steamboat land- 
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ing at the Lower Dam since. mid-after- 
noon and had eaten nothing, supper was 
first in order for him, and George soon 
had a pan of savory trout on the rough 
table before him. These with the cold 
potatoes left from our late repast made 
as good a meal as the big woodsman 
asked, and he laughingly protested as 
much in answer to Marguerite’s worried 
assertions that he had “nothing fit to 
eat.” That young lady was only half 
satisfied, but seeing the rapidity and 
apparent gusto with which he put away 
the simple fare she finally became con- 
vinced, and remarked that “men must be 
different from other people, anyway.” 
“Now, Mr. Ridland, a story if you 
please,” said Claire soon after our visi- 
tor had finished. “This is just the kind 
of night that makes one long for some 
thrilling woods tale.” The whole party 
joined in the request, and Ridland, 
laughing good humoredly, stretched 
himself before the fire and prepared to 
indulge us. ‘“‘Well,” he said, “if you’re 
not tired of my yarns, I guess I can 
keep on spinning them.” We assured 
him as of one accord that we were far 
from being wearied by them, and Mar- 
guerite asserted with much warmth that 
she “could listen to them for ever,” 
which raised a laugh at her expense. 
“All right,” said Ridland, “if that is the 
sense of the meeting there’s no getting 
out of it.” Gazing with a reminiscent 
look into the blaze, he began: 
“Eighteen years ago this fall, I think 
it was early in September, I came up the 
Magalloway on a timber cruise with a 
gentleman named Hasbrook. He was a 
queer old fellow, sixty years of age or 
thereabouts. He wore a bushy gray 
beard, and I remember particularly a 
habit he had of stroking it as he talked. 
Eccentric in a good many ways, he was 
a good-hearted old chap withal, and 
easy enough to get on with when you 
understood him. He had an option on a 
big lot of pine over beyond Lincoln 
Pond, close to Cupsuptic Stream on the 
east, and engaged me to explore it with 
him. That was before the dam was 
built at the head of the Falls, and of 
course there was no steamer on this part 
of the river, so we paddled up in my 
big eighteen-foot canoe. At that time 


the river was a good deal shallower than 
it is now, and there was a good bit of 
current all the way. We were pretty 
heavily loaded. with provisions, tent, 
axes, blankets, cooking kit, and a lot of 
useless paraphernalia that the old fellow 
insisted on bringing, and as he wasn’t 
much at paddling I had a pretty stiff 
job coming up. But we made out to 
reach Upper Metalluk the first day and 
camped where Shurtleff’s camp now 
stands. 

“Next morning I concealed the canoe 
and all the extra luggage in a thicket at 
the foot of a great old elm that grew 
some distance back from the pond and 
just at the edge of the thicker woods. 
Then I made a pack of our blankets, 
tent, provisions and a few dishes, and 
we set out on the trail toward Lincoln. 
I was obliged to leave my rifle with the 
canoe, as I had an axe to carry in addi- 
tion to the heavy pack, and as old Has- 
brook never carried a gun—he couldn’t 
hit the woods at ten-feet range—we 
were unarmed, except for my big Colt’s 
revolver, which I always had about me 
in those days. 

“We stopped for dinner some miles 
beyond Lincoln Pond, and about four 
o'clock struck the western limit of Has- 
brook’s pine lots. It was virgin timber 
then, not a cut having been made there 
except by the axe of some stray hunter 
seeking wood for his campfire, and you 
may believe it was a fine sight. Has- 
brook was well pleased, as well he might 
be. and as we made our way toward 
Cupsuptic in search of a good camping 
ground and running water he showed 
his satisfaction more than once by ex- 
claiming, “Look at this old mammoth! 
Isn’t he a beauty?” or “Ha, Percy, what 
a stick that is! There’s a four-horse 
load for you.” Usually the old fellow 
hadn’t much to say, but he was an en- 
thusiast on pine all right, and a pretty 
good judge of standing timber besides, 
as I soon found out. 

“Toward sundown we struck the head- 
waters of a little brook that made its 
way down to Cupsuptic on the east, and 
found a large spring of clear, cold 
water, while near by was an ideal camp- 
ing spot, a little open space in the woods 
surrounded on all sides by the great 
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pines and smaller growth trees. The 
old chap went into ecstacies over the 
place, and to tell the truth I wasn’t at 
all sorry to find so good a camp ground 
ready to hand after backing the heavy 
pack all day. As we pitched the tent 
and made ready for supper I saw Has- 
brook’s true character for the first time. 
He seemed as happy as a boy on his 
first camping trip and flew around as 
though he had covered rods instead of 
miles since sun-up. He was a crank on 
the woods and no mistake. The very 
presence of the standing timber seemed 
to infuse a new spirit into him, and I 
could almost see him grow younger 
as he helped me make camp. * 

“That night he and I sat beside a fire 
just as we are doing now and talked 
pine, pine, pine, until I was as drowsy 
as a great gray owl at noonday, and 
ready to fall asleep on my log. But the 
old fellow, possessed by the same ex- 
itement that had taken hold upon him 
from the moment we reached big timber, 
was as garrulous as a Canada jay, and 
chattered me awake just as I have seen 
a flock of these birds pestering a dis- 
gusted old hooter. He reeled off story 
after story of different timber lots he 
had bought—how he had _ estimated 
them at so much and they had cut so 
and so, always a little more than his 
estimate. He must have been a rich old 
cove, for according to his tell he had 
logged a good many hundred millions of 
pine and never got stuck on a trade. 
Finally, in one of the few stories that I 
managed to wedge in between his, I 
happened to mention a panther Al Har- 
vey and I had seen while exploring up 
above the lake three years before. Well, 
you should have seen the old fellow 
then! He contracted like a scared por- 
cupine, and I could almost see his quills 
rising—on his head at least. He hadn’t 
much more to say, and pretty quick he 
put off for the tent and bed. I could 
see he was thoroughly scared, and won- 
dered about it some, but as I was glad 
enough of a chance to turn in I didn’t 
ask any questions. 

“Before he went to sleep he told me 
that his older brother, a lumberman 
like himself, had been killed by a pan- 
ther when he was a youngster, and that 
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he had felt a horror of the beast’s very 
name ever since. “For God’s sake 
Percy,” he said, “don’t mention pan. 
ther to me again while we are up here, 
or you will have me making for the set- 
tlement at an Indian lope.” Well, | 
laughed a little to myself and thought | 
would be careful not to scare the old 
fellow again, for I wanted the job to 
last as long as possible. But I couldn't 
help thinking that I knew a dead sure 
way to start him for bed in case of ne- 
cessity. I didn’t have to use it, though, 
for I think he never quite forgot the 
incident during the week that followed, 
At any rate he was always ready to tum 
in about as soon as it got dark in the 
trees back of the tent, and he made me 
keep a good fire going all night—for 
warmth, so he said. 

“We were four or five days exploring 
Hasbrook’s option, and it turned out s 
well that he decided to look over some 
other lots farther north, and adjoining 
his original territory. He thought, | 
suppose, that if they were as good as 
the ones already covered he could afford 
to pay more for them than anyone else, 
and meant to be in a position to buy 
them if occasion offered. So we struck 
camp and moved a couple of mile 
above, pitching the tent on the west 
bank of Cupsuptic at a place where a 
high, bare knoll gave a free view of the 
stream for a quarter of a mile in either 
direction. It wasn’t so good a spot a 
the other, for there was no water except 
that from the river below us, but as we 
only expected to stay there a day or 
two at the most, we thought it would do. 

“After the change we got in the habit 
of separating at the further limit of the 
land already explored, taking opposite 
courses at first and then working around 
in a sort of half circle till we finally met 
at or near a given spot. In this way we 
could cover about twice as much ground 
as when working together, for as but 
short time remained before the expite 
tion of his option, speed was becoming 
an object to my employer. 

“At four o’clock in the afternoon @ 
the second day we had reached a poitt 
a mile or more from camp, and the tim 
ber was still turning out well. Looking 


at his watch Hasbrook decided that we 
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could go over one more small range be- 
fore sundown, and indicating a particu- 
larly tall pine some distance ahead as a 
meeting point, he started on his circuit. 
Before disappearing he turned back and 
shouted, ‘If you get around first you 
can go back to camp and get supper. I 
will follow you as soon as I finish.” So 
saying, he walked away, and I soon lost 
sight of him among the trees. Think- 
ing it would be well to have supper all 
ready when he returned, I hurried as 
much as possible and got around to the 
big pine about half-past five. Has- 
brook had not yet reached the spot, so 
after shouting to make sure he was not 
near by, I blazed the tree and returned 
to camp. 

“A half hour later, as I was putting 
the finishing touches to the table, I 
heard, far up the stream, what I took to 
be the old fellow’s voice shouting to me. 
Thinking he might have become a little 
turned around in the woods and was 
calling to me to get his bearings, I hal- 
looed loudly in return. Immediately the 
cry was repeated, and this time there 
was something about it that gave me a 
queer feeling in the pit of my stomach. 
It seemed to be a human voice all right 
enough, but all the same there was a 
strange something in the sound that dis- 
turbed me. I kept on shouting at in- 
tervals, but for some time heard noth- 
ing more. Pretty soon, though, I heard 
something coming through the brush 
forty or fifty rods up river from where 
I stood, and in a minute I got an an- 
swer to my shouts. This time it was 
Hasbrook and no mistake, but I thought 
his voice had a queer sound, and from 
the racket he made I knew he was com- 
ing at a terrific rate—for him. Think- 
ing something must be wrong, I started 
down the slope to meet him. When I 
got down into the woods I couldn’t hear 
him so plainly, and, mounting a log, I 
shouted, ‘Hulloa, Mr. Hasbrook; where 
are you ?” 

“Well, I got an answer all right, but 
not the one I expected! From some- 
where close at hand among the pines on 
my left arose such a cry as I had never 
heard before and hope never to hear 
again, at least not so close as that. It 
Was such a sound as might come from 
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a fiend of hell let loose on earth. Be- 
ginning with a low, deep, angry throat 
tone it rose by degrees to a shrill, quav- 
ering shriek as of anguish, trembling 
and pulsating on the air like the wail of 
a lost soul, then gradually subsiding 
again till at the last it ended suddenly 
with one long-drawn, savage yell that 
made one’s flesh fairly creep. 

“I was no youngster even then, and 
had been in the woods a good number 
of years, but I am willing to admit that 
if there is such a thing as a man’s hair 
standing, mine came pretty near getting 
on its feet. I only waited long enough 
to see Hasbrook coming on the jump 
from a different direction and to make 
sure he was unhurt, before taking a bee 
line back to the knoll. You may depend 
upon it I wasn’t hankering after a hand- 
to-hand fight down there in the woods 
with the creature that had raised that 
cry. 
“T didn’t lose any time on the way, but 
the old fellow reached the opening ahead 
of me and skittered up the knoll like a 
scared rabbit. When I reached the top 
he was sitting in the tent, the most ab- 
ject picture of terror I ever saw. His 
breath came in short, wheezing gasps, 
his hat was gone, his eyes staring, and 
his face fairly livid with fear. Here and 
there little streams of blood trickled 
down his cheeks and forehead, speaking 
well for his headlong speed through and 
over all obstacles. It was some time be- 
fore he got his breath enough to speak. 
When he finally did, he gasped, ‘My 
God, Percy, did you see it?” ‘No,’ I 
answered, ‘but I heard it, and that was 
bad enough.’ He shuddered as if the 
horrid cry was even then ringing in his 
ears. A moment later we heard it 
again, but not as loud as before and 
apparently some way off. At the first 
sound the poor old chap fairly contract- 
ed with fear, and his features only re- 
laxed when the last note had died away 
in the hills. 

“After a while Hasbrook told his 
story, and I must say that as he went on 
I didn’t wonder much at his fright, for it 
gave me a sort of cold shiver just to 
listen. It seems that on reaching the 
big pine he had seen a slight movement 
among the trees beyond, and thinking it 
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might be me returning from my circuit, 
shouted to attract my attention. At the 
sound of his voice a great, yellow some- 
thing leaped from the bushes to the 
trunk of a fallen tree within thirty yards 
of where he stood. He had just time 
to see that it was an enormous panther 
when the creature uttered a terrible 
scream that seemed to freeze his blood, 
and dropping to the ground came slowly 
toward him, its fierce yellow eyes watch- 
ing his every movement. Then the old 
fellow did what I contend was a mighty 
brave thing. At any rate it probably 
saved him from an awful death. Instead 
of running he backed up against the big 
tree, and swinging his arms above his 
head raised a yell as loud as the pan- 
ther’s own, winding up with a series of 
unearthly howls that, I suppose, would 
have done credit to any Indian that ever 
lived. As soon as he could get his 
breath he repeated the performance, 
putting in a few extra quavers for luck. 

“Well, that did the business for the 
beast, for at the old fellow’s first screech 
it stopped short, looked behind it once as 


though half minded to run, and at the 
second whirled about and disappeared, 
with a couple of long springs, into the 
underbrush. 

“Hasbrook didn’t wait for it to come 
back, but started for camp on the double 
quick, increasing his speed, I guess, at 


every jump. For a while he didn’t see 
anything of the panther, and thought he 
had frightened it away for good, but 
when he was about half way to camp he 
looked back just as he was crossing a 
thinly wooded spot, and there, a little to 
one side of his trail, was the great, 
tawny creature following him with long, 
easy, cat-like bounds. Pretty soon it 
gave a second yell, and a moment later 
still another. It was then that he began 
hallooing to me, and I suppose my an- 
swering shouts may have distracted the 
brute’s attention somewhat. At all 
events it must have passed the old chap 
and made in my direction, for he saw or 
heard nothing more of it till it screeched 
again close beside me at the foot of the 
knoll. 

“Not a bit of supper would the old 
fellow eat, though I had prepared the 
best the camp afforded. He had been 
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hungry enough an hour before, but his 
appetite was clean scared out of him, | 
didn’t put away a very big feed, either, 
for my own nerves had had quite a 
shaking, and seeing my companion’s 
terror didn’t help them any. I had to 
go down to the river with him while he 
washed away the blood, for he didnt 
dare go alone, and he kept looking over 
his shoulder all the time. 

“It was now beginning to grow dark, 
and he made me collect nearly all our 
firewood into one enormous pile, simply 
keeping out enough to feed the blaze if 
it should burn down before morning, 
‘You can use it all,’ he said. ‘We wil 
break camp tomorrow.” So I set fire tp 
the heap and we soon had a mighty 
blaze that put this one in the shade 
Well, the old chap kept me awake af 
night long, urging me to punch up the 
fire or to put on fresh wood every time 
it showed signs of dying down. Some 
time after midnight I heard a tw 
break in the woods below us, and a little 
later another cracked in a different quar 
ter. Hasbrook heard it, too, and i 
voice shook as he whispered, “Thats 
him. He is watching us.’ I knew that 
he was right enough, and it gave mea 
sort of queer feeling to find that the 
varmint was travelling round and round 
the knoll, getting up courage to attath 
one of us if we should stray away frm 
the fire. Once, on the side where t& 
woods grew nearest the tent, | saw tw 
bright spots that I took to be the cre 
ture’s eyes, and fired my revolver#@ 
them in hope of scaring it off. 
heard it bound away for a short distal 
in the underbrush, but it soon came batt 
and began its patrol of the camp agai 
The thing stayed about until an hour® 
so before daylight, when it must hawt 
sneaked away, as we heard noth 
more of it.” % 

(During Ridland’s description of ti 
night I caught more than one of @ 
party, myself included, glancing net 
ously behind them as if half expectifif 
to see the creature of his story. Ht 
noticed it, also, and smiled a little as 
went on.) 

“Some of the old fellow’s courag 
seemed to come back with the sun, ft 
he managed to eat a little in the mom 
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ing. But he was just as anxious to leave 
as ever, and had me strike the tent the 
moment breakfast was over. He had 
forgotten pine and everything else but 
putting miles between him and that 
panther. As soon as we left the knoll 
and got down into the deep woods all 
his fears came back, and he followed at 
my heels as closely as a dog, peering 
over his shoulder every other minute. 

“We struck a pretty good pace and 
reached Lincoln Pond without seeing or 
hearing anything out of the ordinary. 
But I had a feeling I couldn’t shake off 
that somewhere back toward Cupsuptic 
a sneaking, tawny thing was creeping 
like a shadow on our trail. And near 
the pond I saw something that set me 
thinking pretty hard and made the feel- 
ing almost a certainty. There had been 
no rain since we passed the place before, 
over a week earlier, and our tracks still 
showed quite plainly in the soft mud by 
the water’s edge. What startled me 
was seeing, close beside them, another 
track like that of a large dog that fol- 
lowed along all the way from where the 
footprints left the forest until they en- 
tered it again and were lost. Luckily 
my companion didn’t notice the tracks, 
being too busy looking into the brush to 
waste any time on the ground, and I 
was glad of it, for he was badly enough 
scared as it was. So I said nothing, 
but I got to looking for those tell-tale 
tracks every time we came to a soft spot 
in the trail, and whenever our own 
tracks showed I found them, following 
always. 

“T began figuring it out as we traveled, 
and I made up my mind that the crea- 
ture had followed us all the way from 
Upper Metalluk to Cupsuptic, and had 
hung around waiting to catch one of us 
alone and unawares. It wasn’t very 
pleasant to think of the thing shadowing 
us all that time and we never suspecting 
it was about. I took to watching the 
woods on both sides of the trail and 
listening pretty closely myself, and it 
wasn’t long before I heard a dry branch 
crack off to our right. The old fellow 
heard it all right, too, and said in a 
scared voice that was almost a whisper, 
‘He’s following us yet. I knew it.’ He 
quickened his pace and almost trod on 


my heels. I tried to quiet him by saying 
that the brute wasn’t within ten miles 
of us, but I could see he didn’t believe 
it any more than I did, for after that he 
looked behind him more than ever. 

About two miles from Upper Me- 
talluk the trail, after passing over a low 
ridge, wound down into a thinly-wood- 
ed valley, followed it perhaps an eighth 
of a mile, then climbed to the top of a 
second hill, from which point it de- 
scended gradually to the pond. We had 
crossed the valley and were just topping 
the second height of land when Has- 
brook behind me uttered a frightened 
exclamation. ‘Look, Percy,’ he cried. 
‘Look there, quick!’ I whirled about, 
to see him pointing with outstretched 
arm, back across the valley. “There,” he 
said, ‘on the other hill-top. Don’t you 
see it?? Following the direction of his 
shaking finger I saw, just for a single 
moment, at the point where the trail 
crossed the first ridge, a quick move- 
ment among the brakes as of some yel- 
low thing making off. But it might 
have been a fox for aught I could tell, 
and I asked, ‘What was it? Did you 
make it out?’ ‘The panther,’ he an- 
swered, ‘I saw its head and shoulders 
plainly. It was watching us above the 
ferns.’ The old fellow was so worked 
up that, but for the instant’s glimpse I 
had got of the thing, I should have 
thought he imagined it all. ‘Come,’ he 
said, ‘let’s get out of this accursed 
place.’ Slipping by me in the path he 
started off ahead at a pace that was 
almost a trot. I lengthened my strides 
and followed him as best I could with 
my heavy load. But excitement and 
loss of sieep had told on the old chap, 
and he soon slowed down to a more 
moderate gait. 

“Well, panther or no panther, the 
thing kept well out of sight after that, 
and in less than thirty minutes we came 
out upon the shore of the pond. Has- 
brook heaved a big sigh of relief when 
he saw the water glistening through the 
trees, and I guess breathed freely for 
the first time in about twenty-four 
hours. He grew almost cheerful as we 
left the woods and headed for the 
thicket where the canoe and other truck 
were hidden. I own that I felt a little 
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easier in my Own mind, for the old fel- 
lows antics had kept me pretty well on 
edge, too. 

“The pond was as calm as a mill-pool 
when we approached it, and it would 
be hard to imagine a more peaceful 
scene. A trout leaped upon its smooth 
surface aS we drew near, and down in 
the bay at the lower end a deer was 
feeding quietly among the lily pads. 
Nothing seemed farther away than dan- 
ger of any kind, and I felt like laughing 
at my nervousness of a few minutes be- 
fore. Perhaps knowing that I was al- 
most within reach of my good rifle, 
which I had been wishing for all day, 
had something to do with it. 

“On reaching the thicket I unslung 
the big pack and straightened up for an 
instant to relieve my aching back and 
shoulders. I don’t know to this day 
why I looked upward as I did so. It 
may have been only chance, or perhaps 
it was some sudden instinct of danger. 
I have read of such things and half be- 
lieve in them. At any rate I threw my 
head back and looked up into the green 
top of the big elm, and something I saw 
there almost caused my heart to stop 
beating. Hanging from one of the 
lower limbs directly over my head and 
perhaps thirty feet from the ground 
was a long, thin, slim, snaky brown 
object that whipped convulsively to and 
fro among the leaves. I knew what it 
was even before my eyes had followed 
it upward and made out, stretched at 
full length upon the limb, the lean, yel- 
low body of the panther. It was so 
flattened out that it appeared almost a 
part of the tree, but that cat-like move- 
ment of the tail gave it away. 

“For a minute I was simply frozen 
with surprise and fear. I was so scared 
that I couldn’t think, and just stood 
staring at the creature as if fascinated. 
Then I pulled myself together and did 
the one thing I could do under under 
the circumstances. If I turned to go 
away I felt sure the thing would pounce 
upon me. So, dropping my eyes and 
trying to appear as iif I had not seen it, 
I moved toward the canoe, which lay 
overturned a few feet away. If I could 
teach that and get my rifle from under 
it, there was a chance of killing the 


creature before it leaped. Every sec- 
ond | expected to hear the sound of its 
falling body, or to feel its teeth and 
claws in’ my back. I think the cold 
chills ran through me at the rate of a 
thousand a minute. But I reached the 
canoe in safety, and stooping down, was 
just raising it with one hand while I 
reached for my rifle with the other, 
when a terrified yell from behind me 
told that Hasbrook had discovered the 
panther. I knew that settled it, and 
grabbing the gun, which I had left load- 
ed, I threw a shell into the barrel 
quicker than I ever did before or since. 
Then I straightened up and looked for 
the panther. 

“IT was none too soon. Its lithe body 
was just gathering itself for a spring, 
its fierce greenish yellow eyes fixed not 
upon me but upon Hasbrook, who stood 
transfixed with horror, his eyes almost 
starting from his head. Throwing the 
rifle to my shoulder I took a quick aim 
behind the creature’s ear and fired. And 
as soon as I could work the lever I gave 
it another, shooting at random through 
the smoke. I guess the second bullet 
was in the air by the time the first one 
struck, for I was just about scared 
enough to shoot like a Gatling. At once 
there was a terrible scratching and claw- 
ing up above, and a sort of coughing 
moan as though a yell had been stopped 
half way, and the next minute I saw 
the thing falling through the smoke. 

“T thought my time was up then, for 
I wasn’t half sure either of my bullets 
had hit. But I jumped to one side for 
all there was in me, thinking I might 
avoid the brute long enough to get in 
one more shot. I shouldn’t have had 
time, though, for it landed close beside 
me—so close that I felt the wind from 
its body as it fell. But the creature 
never stirred after it struck the ground, 
except for a slight twitching of the 
legs and tail. It was ‘deader than a 
door-nail’ before it left the limb, for by 
a lucky chance my first shot had gone 
true and the great 45.70 had crashed 
through its brain at the base of the 
skull. 

“Well, the minute the strain was over 
and I saw that the beast was really dead 
I sort of went to pieces and had to sit 





down beside the body to collect myself. 


As for Hasbrook, he simply covered his 
face with his hands and rocked to and 
fro, fairly moaning aloud from the ef- 
fects of his awful fright. It was a long 
time before he seemed to comprehend 
that the thing was dead, and still longer 
before he would look at it. Even then 
he shuddered as if the very sight of it 
caused him pain. Its tawny yellow 
body wasn’t a pleasant thing to look at, 
even in death, as it lay with parted jaws 
and ugly white teeth exposed. 

“My nerves were still rather shaky 
from the close call I had had, but I got 
out my knife and was preparing to skin 
the creature when the old fellow stopped 
me. ‘For heaven’s sake, Percy, come 
away and leave it,’ he cried. ‘I don’t 
want the thing in the boat.’ ‘But I can 
get twenty-five dollars for the skin,’ 
said I. ‘I'll give you fifty to let it be,’ 
he answered, dragging the canoe to- 
ward the water. So to please him I had 
to leave it, though I would have given 
more than the fifty for it just to keep. 
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For I have heard a good many stories of 
panthers’ ferocity and cunning, but 
never of so persistent a man-hunter as 
this one, which followed us steadily for 
over a week, to lie in wait for us at last 
in the very tree to which he apparently 
knew we must return. 

“IT have been in the woods a long 
time since then, but I count that my 
closest call. And I mistrust old Has- 
brook’s nerves never quite got over the 
effects of that trip, for he let his option 
run out, and I was told, quit logging 
pine for good. He certainly had a nar- 
row escape from sharing his brother’s 
fate, and if ever a man got a life-long 
scare it was that old chap when he faced 
the Cupsuptic panther.” 

Claire cast an uneasy glance over her 
shoulder, shivered, and drew nearer the 
fire. “To tell the truth,” she said, “I 
think I feel a good deal as he did.” Per- 
haps some of the rest of us had a similar 
sensation, but if so, with the usual de- 
ceptiveness of mankind, we kept our 
peace. 





THE TEST 


Full many a mask in many a show 
Hath told my soul awry: 

Not what I seem, O men, I know, 
Not always that am I. 


Words, cold in pride, or hot to sway, 
Or from a troubled breast— 

I know indeed, not what I say 
Reveals my meaning best. 


Not even all the deeds I do 
Are Self, for in me far 
Lie motives whiter and more true 


Than my mere actions are. 


I know this: only what I love 
The world may read me by: 

No fear is in me from Above 
While my heart loves the sky. 


Never, O men, howe’er I seem, 

Whatever I do or say, 

Can ye call me bad while I love the stream. 
The sky and the open way! 





—ARTHUR UPSON. 
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upon the tepees of an Indian vil- 

lage that stood by the banks of a 
gliding river. Beside the stream, his 
head bowed, sat Leaping Antelope, 
chief of the Chippewas, renowned afar 
for his deeds of bravery. Though be- 
loved by all, his heart was sad. Long 
years before his father had died upon a 
distant battlefield ; his mother had fallen 
prev to a roving band of Indians, and 
was tomahawked as she slept, uncon- 
scious of the approaching danger; and 
his only brother, a mere boy, was car- 
ried away at the time of the massacre. 

Well did Leaping Antelope remember 
that fearful night, for he alone of all 
that fated band had escaped to the coun- 
try of the Chippewas, where in a few 
vears by his deeds of bravery he had 
risen to a place of prominence, was 
adopted into the tribe, and, by the voice 
of the people, proclaimed chief of that 
war-like nation. 

Often had he sought for his missing 
brother among prisoners and upon the 
battlefield—for the stolen boy bore upon 
his breast the figure of an eagle, placed 
there by his chieftain father, and could 
he find this mark, he knew, for he bore 
the same himself, that the lost one 
would be restored to him. 

As he sat there. he caught sight of a 
dark shadow beneath the trees, and, 
hiding in the prairie grasses, he sought 


NULL and fair beamed the moon 





to discover the prowling stranger. He 
had not long to wait; from the darkness 
emerged White Feather, a warrior of 
the Cheyenne tribe. What did he seek 
at this late hour? thought Leaping An- 


telope. Had he come to meet the Blue- 
bird? If so—ah, well, revenge was 
sweet! Did he not love her as his very 
life? 


The Cheyenne, raising his hand to his 
lips, gave a stifled cry, and was about 
to repeat the cry, when from her wig- 
wam near by came the maiden. How 
fair she seemed to Leaping Antelope as 
he gazed upon her from his place of 
cover! How his heart beat as she sped 
by to meet her midnight visitor! What 
was his mission, this warrior of the 
Cheyennes, who dared to meet the Blue- 
bird at the dead of night? Leaping 
Antelope would watch, and should he 
seek to carry her off a well-directed ar- 
row would strike him low—would end 
forever the life of this sneaking foe. 

With a cry of joy, Bluebird rushed 
toward her lover, and in an instant was 
locked within his arms. Fearing the 
malice of her rejected lover, she whis- 
pered, “White Feather, my beloved, 
thou must not remain. Depart at once, 


for Leaping Antelope will take revenge 
upon thee should he find us together: 
fly, ere it is too late!” 

“Bluebird, my heart’s desire, I flv, 
but to return again. 


When the moon is 
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high to-morrow night, meet me ‘neath 
the tree that ‘stands below the village. 
Till then, fare thee well!” 

Like a flash he sped toward the 
plains, and Bluebird disappeared into 
the darkness of the night. Ere she had 
entirely vanished, Leaping Antelope was 
in pursuit of White Feather. Revenge 
was in his heart! He would kill the de- 
spoiler of his life, this chieftain of the 
Cheyennes ! 


Dawn broke fair upon the vast 
prairies and the day passed quickly by. 
As the shadows of evening began to fall, 
Bluebird made ready for her elopement 
with the brave. At the dead of night, 
when the moon was high and the village 
lost in slumber, Bluebird hastened to 
the place of meeting. The hours passed 
but White Feather failed to appear, and 
she became alarmed. Could evil have 
befallen him? As the grey of morning 
approached, with a heavy heart she re- 
turned to her wigwam. 

When Leaping Antelope gave chase 
to his enemy, he, being swifter of foot, 
soon overtook the Cheyenne. With a 
challenging cry, his pursuer stopped 
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him, and, turning, he recognized the 
Chippewa chief. With an answering 
shout, White Feather raised his toma- 
hawk, but before he could throw the 
weapon, an arrow from the bow of 
Leaping Antelope pierced him to the 
heart. ‘ 

With a cry of exultation Antelope 
leaped upon his prey, and raised his 
scalp as trophy of the fight; but as he 
did so he parted the hunting shirt of the 
dead brave, and there, upon the war- 
rior’s breast was the figure of an eagle! 
Grasping his knife, wet with his 
brother’s blood, he placed it to his heart, 
and with a prayer to the Manito for for- 
giveness, fell upon it. 

Another day passed, another night 
came, once more the moon beamed 
brightly upon the Indian village, but 
still no Leaping Antelope? Becoming 
alarmed for his safety (for rumors of 
war had reached the camp), the people 
in their fear, sent out scouting parties. 
Toward the close of the second day one 
of these discovered, lying cold in death, 
his arm around his long-lost brother, the 
mighty Antelope, head chieftain of the 
Chippewas. 





Photo by C. Hubert Lovewell 
TWO OLD CRONIES 
Third prize in monthly photo competition 
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one When the gulls come in, and the shallow sings 
ith, Fresh to the wind, and the bell-buoy rings; 
the And a spirit calls the soul from sleep 

the To follow over the flashing deep 


When the gulls come in from the realms of space, 
Vagrants out of a pathless place, 

Waifs of the wind that dip and veer 

In the gleaming sun where the land lies near. 


Long they have wandered far and free, 
Bedouin birds of the desert sea; 

God alone marked their devious flight, 
God alone followed them day and night. 


Sailor o’ mine! when the gulls come in 

And the shallow sings to the bell-buoy’s din, 
Look to thy ship, and thy gods hard by, 
There’s a gale in the heart of the golden sky. 


HELEN M. MERRILL 








TRAIL CUTTING IN THE ROCKIES 


BY CHARLES F. GRAY 


N THE cold regions, far north-west of 
the mighty Saskatchewan lie the happy 
hunting grounds of the Siwash Indians. 

I considered myself lucky that I happened 
to be included in Major Ascot’s survey party, 
which was to cut a trail from Pilot Bay, 
Kootenay Lake, over Red Eagle Summit, 
through the St. Mary country to Fort Steele. 
The task before us was no child’s play, the 
country through which we had to pass being 
wild and mountainous in the extreme, inter- 
sected at intervals by deep canyons and roar- 
ing torrents. We would have to cut our way 
now through the dense forest in the valleys, 
then over cold summits, with the snow of a 
thousand winters lying still and white in their 
eternal solitude. 

Our party consisted of Major Ascot, a 
stout and jolly high-living Englishman; Jack 
Willis, an ex-North-west mounted policeman, 
ten axemen and myself. We had six pack 
horses, the usual collection of guns and am- 
munition and all requisites for a_ three 
months’ trip on the wild frontier of the 
Rockies. 

Day after day we cut our way along, some- 
times having to camp four or five days in one 
spot to overcome the obstacles in the shape 
of wild and furious creeks and constructing 
rough bridges, such as only a frontier-man 
knows how to build, viz., by felling huge 
pines and tamaracks over the currents, and 
bridging these across with split pieces of log. 
Again, we would be delayed by marshes 
which would have to be “corduroyed,” and 
where the mosquitoes were so thick that the 
legs of the hardy Indian pack horses would 
be hardly visible. In the evening when we 
knocked off and ate our rough meal, pipes 
would come out and the camp fire be made 
cheery by the wild yarns of wilder men—men 
who knew not how to keep oaths out of their 
conversation, but who, with all their exterior 
roughness yet sometimes showed unexpected 
gentleness. My space is too limited to re- 
count any of the interesting tales of wild 
adventure that I heard. But I think it will be 
quite in keeping with this narrative to re- 
count at least one of the numerous adven- 
tures that befell us while on this survey. 

For a whole week we had been striving 
hard to cut our way through the dense for- 
est at the head waters of Hooker Creek. 
After a hard Sunday’s work—Sunday in the 
Rockies is the same as any other day—we 


had orders from our chief to load up the 
pack horses and try to shift camp to a clear- 
ing higher up the mountain side, about two 
miles to the right. The chief cause of our 
moving was that the mosquitces and wood- 
ticks were unbearably thick in the spot where 
we had camped the last few nights. By mid- 
night all was ready. The night was very 
still, and far up the mountain we could hear 
the yells of the coyotes. Five of the men 
went ahead, the rest looking after the horses, 
while Willis and I helped the Major carry his 
instruments, and we two also carried our 
Winchesters. 

After we had been climbing over rocks 
and logs for about half an hour Willis whisp- 
ered to me that he thought the horses were 
showing signs of fear at something or other 
I went up to one of them and patted him on 
the neck. My hand was immediately covered 
with cold sweat, and the poor horse was 
trembling from sheer terror, keeping close 
to the axeman in front of him. Major Ascot 
then called a halt, and we sat down to rest, 
while the horses all crept close together. 

A few minutes later we saw the cause of 
their terror. There is, in the wildest ranges 
of the Rockies, a species of leopard called 
the Snow Leopard, which inhabits the forest 
below the timber line of high mountains 
They average from three to four and a half 
feet in length and are strong and subtle, having 
been known to hide in the branches of trees 
overhanging the numerous trails, and many 
a lonely prospector has lost his life unex- 
pectedly by one of these animals jumping 
upon and strangling him. One of the pack 
horses had some bacon in its load, and this, 
no doubt, had attracted one of these leopards, 
for we had not rested ten minutes when we 
heard a roar, and then a crash as the horse 
was borne to the ground, bleeding and tom 
from the leopard’s claws. It took Willis 
about ten seconds to get the drop on it with 
his rifle, and a couple of 45-90’s ended the 
fray. But we had to kill the poor horse, a 
it was too badly mauled to expect it to live, 
It was some time before we could prevail 
upon the rest of the horses to move on, and 
it was three o’clock in the morning before 
we pitched our camp in the clearing and 
ended the excitement for that night. The 
leopard measured 4 feet 91% inches from tip 
of nose to tip of tail. Its skin was after 
wards sold to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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TRAIL CUTTING IN THE ROCKIES 


and now, perhaps, adorns some Mayfair draw- 
ing room. 

Work progressed steadily after this for two 
or three weeks. The scenery was magnifi- 
cent, the timber consisting of stately pines, 
cedars and tamaracks, while near the ground 
grew wild Kanick-Kanick (a species of small 
wild berry), Indian grass, and devil’s claws, 
which latter were unpleasant to get amongst. 
We were now gradually approaching Red 
Eagle Summit, and the temperature was con- 
siderably lower. At night we spread our 
plankets near the fire and crept close to- 
gether for the sake of warmth. Several 
times on these cold, dark nights we were dis- 
turbed by bears, but they made off before 
we could get a shot at them. 

After a while we got above the timber 
line, and then it was cold with a vengeance. 
Here three of the men and myself went 
ahead about six miles to try and locate a 
place for pitching a good camp. When it came 
to the return we found that a terrific snow- 
side prevented us from reaching our com- 
rades. We tried to fight our way through 
it, but to no purpose. We sank deeper each 
time, and the mass would shift. So we gave 
it up and slept that night on the snow. It 
was bitterly cold, and we had no food, though 
we contrived to make a fire with some dead 
timber. During the night the slide broke 
loose and roared away into the valley, leaving 
our passage unobstructed. When we finally 
reached camp we were made very welcome 
and strengthened ourselves on the fine steak 
of a caribou that the Major had shot the 
night before. They had feared we had been 
lost in the slide, which thundered past the 
camp, carrying with it one of our ever-de- 
creasing number of horses. 

For a week we were delayed by heavy 
snow storms, and all the world to us was 
white. The routine of camp now was break- 
fast, feed horses, dinner, supper, and rustle 
up logs for the fire, which, it is needless to 
sy, we kept burning furiously night and day. 
During the long nights the wolves howled 
dismally. At times when the snow stopped 
falling and the sky cleared the scenery was 
grand. Peak after peak could be discerned 
for miles, and the ever varying shades of 
timber in the valleys beneath made a strange 
contrast to the silent white world in which 
we existed. 

About this time a band of fifteen Siwash 
Indians joined us, fine big fellows, quiet 
but sharp as tigers. Nothing escaped their 
tagle eyes, which were never still for a 
second. This habit is characteristic of the 
mountain Indian, who, living a life of con- 
tnual danger is always on the alert. Their 
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chief, Oronomo, who was a splendid speci- 
men of about sixty years of age, told us that 
years ago he had been in the employ of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, trapping and hunt- 
ing for them. These Indians were on an 
expedition up to the old Cariboo district,where 
some of their tribe had got into trouble with 
the Northwest mounted police, and Oronomo 
hoped to be able to intercede for them. It 
was the same old tale of selling skins to the 
traders for whiskey, then a few days of rav- 
ing madness, ending in a tussle with the gold 
miners. We journeyed together towards the 
dreaded summit, the Indians giving us val- 
uable aid in getting our horses over the 
heavy snow. They were good fellows to a 
man, and when the Indian is well treated 
he is always to be trusted. There are, of 
course, black sheep amongst all tribes, but 
these Siwashes were all that could be ex- 
pected of men who had lived in these moun- 
tain wilds all their lives. 

When within two days’ march of the sum- 
mit the Indians left us. Major Ascot gave 
Oronomo a first-class hunting knife, and 
after a pull at some of the Major’s “medicine” 
they stalked away towards the Cariboo Range. 
The surroundings were now very stern. It 
was too cold for snow, only frost flew and 
cut our faces. We had often to cut the trail 
near the edge of high precipices, where the 
rocks were “switch-backed” and would have 
to be blown away with dynamite. Cold work 
it was, but we got through, and after a few 
days of hardship saw Fort Steele in the dist- 
ance. After this work was easy, as the 
country was clear of snow at that side of 
the summit, while game was abundant, and 
we lived weil. 

At this time I got a shot at a bear which 
very nearly cost me my life. The Major had 
run somewhat short of his favorite beverage, 
and asked me if I would try and get into 
Fort Steele and bring back a fresh supply. I 
was delighted with the chance, and next day 
at noon set out with one of the men. We 
had no rifles, but I carried a .45 Webley 
revolver, though only five shells and those 
in the gun. The distance to be traversed 
was about seven miles, but the lower country 
was swampy and thick with timber, and we 
found it rather harder work than we had 
expected when a mile or two from camp. 
Darkness found us still four or five miles 
from Fort Steele, and we were trudging wear- 
ily along, when Jim whispered to me that 
there was a bear in a tree ahead of us. Now, 
if we had had any sense, we should have kept 
on and taken no notice, but the demon of 
adventure rose within me, and I levelled my 
revolver at the bear. It was dusky and | 
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missed him, and he dropped growling to the 
ground. I fired again, this time two shots. 
They hit him, but only roused his temper, 
and he came for me, limping badly. I got 
behind one tree, Jim behind another. Then 
I fired my remaining shots, but to no effect. 
I was wondering what would happen next, 
when I heard the sharp crack of a rifle, and 
the bear rolled over on his side—dead. I 
looked to where some blue smoke was float- 
ing on the edge of the brush and saw, lean- 
ing on his rifle, a stately, gray-haired old man. 
He was of splendid physique, standing over 
six feet, and well proportioned. He gazed 
at me steadily; I stepped over and thanked 
him for his timely service, but he said noth- 
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Hie was just as astonished. We held ag 
sultation and decided to push on to fy 
Steele, which we reached without more g 
ventures. 

We went straight to the hotel and ha 
square meal, after which we recounted our 4 
venture to the miners assembled. They q 
plained that the mysterious old man was, 
eccentric recluse, who had lived alone in th 
regions for the last fifteen years. He 
never been known to kill big game, unless 
selfdefense or cases of rescue like my m 
when he always proved a splendid marksm 

Next day we returned to camp but saws 
traces of either our benefactor or the by ( 
When we reached camp safely we interes 









ing, gave me an indifferent glance, and strode our companions greatly with an account 
back into the shadow of the virgin forest. For cur escapade, and two days later comple 
a minute or two I stood nonplussed, then the trail and camped on the beautiful shox 
turned to Jim to see what he thought of it. of St. Mary’s Lake. I 
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BY LOTUS LAKE am 
gid 
Behind the slopes of Windham wood the 
The autumn sun sinks low; no! 
Its disk of fire as red as blood int 
Flames up like blazing tow. per 
des 
The hilltop’s shadow steals across I 
The gleam of Lotus Lake; the 
A deep mysterious, mirrored gloss of 
The evening waters take. mo 
mo 
From smooth, reflecting depths shines back ar 
The sun’s red ball of fire. fro 
A golden path its dazzling track cor 
To home of dear desire. tha 
tan 
The woodland’s gay kaleidoscope sto 
Of changing foliage, for 
From crimson hardwoods on the slope Yet 
To birch at water’s edge, a 
con 
Betokens one more passing year wit 
With all its golden chain mei 
Of links of hope and links of fear, ces: 
Of links of joy or pain. or 
lan 
Come rain or snow, come foul or fair mo 
O’er Windham’s wooded way; hon 
Come breeze caress, or wintry air sup 
Lash Lotus lake to spray; pler 
It’s one to us, the dark or bright; h 
Year follows year, day turns to night, The 
Life passes, grave or gay. mn | 
—FrANK FARRINGTON can 
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SOME WRONG IMPRESSIONS CORRECTED 


ECENT letters and inquiries which 

have come to me, as well as personal 

experiences among the resorts of Maine, 
have prompted the conviction that perhaps the 
most useful service I can render at present 
will be to correct a few wrong impressions 
regarding this wonderland of Nature. 

The most popular error in the minds of the 
majority who have longing eyes on this re- 
gion, is that the entire vast territory, from 
the suburbs of Portland or Bangor, east and 
north, is an unbroken, untrodden wilderness 
into which one must transport every little 
personal necessity and luxury that may be 
desired during the outing. 

For example, I am writing this letter in 
the office of a quiet little “hotel” at the foot 
of one of Maine’s most famous lakes: fa- 
mous alike for magnificent scenery and enor- 
mous game fish. The hotel is five miles from 
a railroad, yet it has daily newspaper service 
from Bangor, mail twice per day, telephone 
connection with all New England, and for 
that matter, with all the available long-dis- 
tance circuit. It has the service of two well- 
stocked general stores, and market gardening 
forms a feature of the life of the community. 
Yet to this hotel came, only a short time ago, 
a family party whose knowledge of local 
conditions was so limited that they brought 
with them large supplies of canned milk and 
meats, medicines and ordinary household ne- 
cessities. And they came, not from far Ohio 
or California, but from a nearby New Eng- 
land State! Doubtless there are thousands 
more who visit Maine every year, taking 
home with them the unopened quantities of 
supplies which they brought into a land of 
plenty. 

Maine is a State of remarkable contrasts. 
That is the first thing one ought to learn 
in planning a visit within its borders. You 
tan have every variety of refined or savage 
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life your fancy inclines to,and with it the con 
stant charm of novelty and unexpectedness. 

When you leave Portland or Bangor and 
begin to go inland you naturally relinquish 
a few of the “fringes of civilization.” Yet 
there are to be found a dozen hotels scat- 
tered through the State in which the service, 
cuisine and equipment will amply satisfy the 
most exacting and particular globe-trotter. 
The luxury and elegance of metropolitan life 
may be found in a few of these great cara- 
vansaries, even though in some cases they can 
only be reached by long stage rides or 
twenty-mile lake trips. Here the very best 
of everything will be found even to the 
pianola and similar recent contributions to 
happiness and culture. 

These places I say can be found—mark the 
word. They are by no means typical of the 
State nor in the majority, but they house 
annually an increasing clientele of satisfied 
and rejuvenated people from our crowded 
centers of population. These folks want 
modern equipment and environment for every 
pleasure of their summer outing. They do 
not care to try the rough life of the far wil- 
derness, and they are unwilling to put up 
with the petty inconveniences of the average 
resort of the State in order to enjoy its magic 
air, see its famed lakes or try for some of 
its game either of fin or fur. 

On the whole, the average resort of the 
State is far more completely equipped than 
most folks who have not visited it realize. 
I have seen many a suburban summer resort 
in the near vicinity of our big Eastern cities 
where the simplest needs could not be met 
without a visit either to the city or a nearby 
town. In Maine the very remoteness of the 
life makes men careful to provide for emer- 
gencies. The universal law, that as men come 
nearer Nature they become more independent 
here prevails. 

The average large “camp,” even if located 
forty miles from a railroad, will be found to 
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contain most of the necessities and some of 
the luxuries of town life. Even the smaller 
towns far in the deep woods, carry large sup- 
plies of clothing of the rough, practical sort, 
supplies of food stuffs, generally of excellent 
quality, the simpler remedies, fishing tackle 
in large variety, and ammunition for the pop- 
ular .30-.30 and .45-.70 arms. Women will 
have difficulty in finding wearing apparel in 
any but the larger towns. Most of the arti- 
cles mentioned will be found also among the 
supplies of any large camp, and as for prices, 
I have found them reasonable, just, and in, 
many cases surprisingly low considering the 
difficulty and expense of cartage, etc. 

If one anticipates a canoe trip of short or 
long duration it is well to arrange for the 
necessary supplies at a large town rather 
than trust to purchasing satisfgctory goods 
at the small camp from which, likely enough, 
the expedition will start. There is no good 
reason for paying express on your supplies 
from your distant home clear into the woods, 
though this is the seeming habit of many 
campers and outing parties. Portland, Ban- 
gor, Greenville, Rangeley, Kineo, Ashland, 
Millnocket, Patten, and several other towns 
have excellent reputations as headquarters 
for outfitting a camping or canoeing trip. 
And far from being handicapped in thus 
buying your supplies in the locality, you will 
actually find that by so doing you will enjoy 
the advice of experts, you will buy durable, 
practical stuff and save many a dollar usually 
expended on what many visitors bring along 
only to abandon at the first convenient stop. 
No matter where you have camped, fished, 
canoed or shot, Maine can teach you a good 
many things, and durable simplicity of outfit 
is one of them. 

THE RANGELEY LAKES 

I have had a good many inquiries, too, 
concerning the far-famed Rangeley Lakes, 
and a word may be offered here in explan- 
ation of a few facts not generally quoted in 
any of the guide books or railroad folders, 
and perhaps not generally obtainable by the 
possible visitor. The Rangeley Lakes, seven 
in number, including Umbagog, which is 
largely in New Hampshire, are connected by 
steamer on each lake and by carries between 
and offer some of the best fishing to be found 
in America. In a recent issue of FIELD AND 
Stream I described them at some length. 
They are accessible by rail via Phillips to 
Rangeley, or via Rumford Falls to Bemis, 
or the new station, Oquossoc, opened this 
year. Several large hotels are found on the 
chain of lakes, but the resorts are for the 
most part, the better class of “camps.” This 
means a central building of good proportions, 
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used as office, dining rooms, etc., with accom. 
panying log cabins or small cottages. Many 
beautiful private camps are located along 
the shores, and famous folk from all over 
the world are guests in them during th 
season. 

Fishing at the Rangeley Lakes this year 
is as good as it ever was, which means it js 
about as good as can be found anywhere jn 
the country. Innumerable trout over thre 
pounds and many over five pounds 
have already been taken, and _ land-locked 
salmon in thousands averaging between 
six and seven pounds. Men who have 
cast their fly in all the famous waters of the 
world are found here on every hotel piazza 
and in every camp. Old cronies who have 
fished these waters together for thirty and 
forty years are frequently met with, and their 
tales are by no means of the dim and misty 
past. Many a veteran visitor has recently 
eclipsed his records of thirty years’ standing 
and thanks to careful provision for the fu 
ture the records will not long remain m- 
beaten. 

THE MOST APPROVED FLIES, SPOONS, ETC. 


The quest for definite information as to 
size, pattern of flies, and such like, has also 
been called to my attention, and I may say 
that as a rule it is better to bring flies from 
some center of supplies than to rely upon ob 
taining correct patterns and good quality on 
the ground. As a general thing the Parm- 
cheenee Belle is the most popular fly is 
use in the waters of Maine, and if I wer 
permitted the use of but one fly that would 
be my choice. Next the Brown Hackle, with 
the Montreal (dark) a close third. Th 
Colonel Fuller I have found excellent for 
big salmon especially if surmounted by 
gold spoon as made by Burtis. The Silver 
Doctor is almost always mentioned in the 
guide books and in lists of flies named m 
print, but I fail to recall a good fish takes 
with it unless it be a big pickerel in southem 
Maine waters. If you want to bring other 
patterns let them be of these varieties: 
Black Gnat, Wilson, Jock Scott, Grey Hackle 
Grizzly King and White Miller. On second 
thought I am inclined to put the White Mille 
among the preferred flies; for late in th 
afternoon it is often a splendid killer. Thes 
flies I have named are good for either trou! 
or salmon. For landlocked salmon the 
should be tied on No. 1 hooks; for castilg 
a size smaller. For trout the No. 4 hook# 
good, though many experts are using large 
In stream fishings smaller flies will be foul 
desirable. 

Trolling either for salmon or trout genet 
ally proves after June 1 the surest methi 
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Drawn by Wm. Chadwick 


FROM A COOL AND SHADY 
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of taking fish, and for such trolling nothing 
is superior to the single hook bait known as 
the Irresistible, and invented by that expert 
angler and thorough sportsman, Geo. H. Bur- 
tis. It consists of a fly of gaudy pattern, say 
Col. Fuller, Jock Scott, or perhaps a Mon- 
treal tied on a No. 1 hook on three-ply gut 
trace, and surmounted by a gold-plated spoon 
of No. 4 size. This lure, especially in 
connection with a worm dangling from the 
fly, will take more and larger game fish than 
anything I have ever seen used in Maine. It 
is of course too heavy for casting. 

As to leaders, the very best are none too 
good. Single gut for casting, and double 
gut—treble if preferred—for trolling, are the 
accustomed rig. It may be remarked that 
there is no such tendency to lose flies or lead- 
ers as is usual in brook fishing, and in this 
respect the sport is a delight, whife it is also 
saving of expense and temper. 

As to rods, every man to his favorite. I 
take nothing but fly rods, and none over 
seven ounces, using them alike for trolling, 
fly-casting for salmon or trout or any other 
sport that happens along, from pickerel fish- 
ing up. And since there are many lakes in 
Maine where pickerel grow to the exceptional 
weight of seven and eight pounds, an en- 
gagement with one of these long-nosed fight- 
ers is a pretty severe test of tackle, and, inci- 
dentally, a bit of sport no angler need despise. 

MORE CANOE TRIPS 
Popular interest in Maine as a summer re- 


sort State seems more and more to center 
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upon the canoe as common carrier to the re- 
gions of happiness. And it is well that this js 
so. The canoe is almost as clearly a part of 
the charm of the State as are its gigantic 
pines, its myriad lakes, its herds of moose 
and deer, its millions of game fish. In it the 
tourist or sportsman quietly steals into the 
very boudoir of Nature, learning secrets pos- 
sible by no other means of travel. It is 
pleasant to learn that year after year increas- 
ing thousands are spending their vacation 
“touring Maine in a canoe,” with the rod or 
gun or camera, not primary items of equip- 
ment, but incidental and added guarantees 
of joys along the way. 

This year in response to this increasing in- 
terest, canoe trips are being outlined here, 
there and everywhere. One of the most in- 
teresting of the many mentioned in a recent 
article is the West Branch trip. Many others 
are possible and equally delightful: some a 
good deal easier than others by reason of 
fewer carries, with longer stretches of dead 
or smooth water. But generally the quick- 
water, difficult trips prove the more attrac- 
tive to the restless and hurrying American. 

These canoe trips may be made at any 
time, but are generally most delightful when 
taken in August or September. The streams 
are then free from logs, there is not the high 
and dangerous water of the spring and early 
summer, black flies are seldom met with, and 
the weather is usually at its best. Next 
month some new and attractive trips will be 
outlined. 





Photo by Mrs. Alma Newland 


Fourth Prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


“I WANT TO GO FISHING WITH PAPA” 
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A WILD ANIMAL THAT KNEW US 


BY EDWARD K. PARKINSON 


UR camp was pitched among a clump of 
0) cedars near the end of a lake where the 

South Fork runs into it. About one 
hundred yards in the rear was a small clear- 
ing, filled with blue-berry bushes. We had 
yisions of puddings and pies made to order 
by Henry, our guide and general factotum, 
who made the fourth in our party. For a 
week we lived royally and grew fat, but 
then the trouble began. The berries, which 
furnished dessert the best seven days in the 
week, began to disappear. We could find no 
sign of anyone having been about, but there 
were no more blue-berries for us. 
Next, our cold storage for fish was broken 


lake. I found myself unable to resist slipping 
out and giving an unearthly yell, like a wild 
cat. In a few moments we heard a crashing 
of bushes and in rushed the Duke, with his 
hair on end and blowing like a porpoise. He 
said he had certainly seen a panther in the 
clearing, and that he himself had just es- 
caped with his life. But we pacified him, 
saying if he failed to hurry back, Henry 
might be found devoured by that panther! 

In the morning the Committee had nothing 
more to report and we strongly suspected 
them of seven hours’ good sleep,judging from 
the appearance of a certain spot under the 
trees. 





OUR CAMP NEAR 


into and a mess of trout taken. Then we de- 
termined to form a vigilance committee to sit 
up the next night and make at least some 
efort to catch the thief, whoever he might 
be. My modesty would not allow of my be- 
ing chosen to such an honorable position, and 
I voted for Henry, the cook, and George, 
commonly known as “The Iron Duke,” be- 
cause he was the easiest thing that ever 
happened. To cheer up our night watchmen 
we told stories of panthers, bears and mad- 
men supposed to wander about the woods at 
night. By ten o’clock we, the non-elect, re- 
tired, armed each with a can of soup and a 
irying pan. 

The night was dark and moonless, and in 
the distance one heard the plashing of the 


THE SOUTH FORK 


The following night it was our turn, and 
meanwhile I conceived a scheme for tempting 
the thief into our larder. Instead of leaving 
the fish within reach I hung them up with two 
tin pans tied with a piece of shoe thread, so 
that the least thing would knock them down. 

About one o’clock, with a tremendous 
crash, down came the pans. We rushed for 
the larder and saw a dark object dash wild- 
ly into the woods. We were unmolested for 
several days afterwards and began to suspect 
one another of having done the whole thing 
as a joke. 

We started for a two days’ trip to a neigh- 
boring lake and luck was with us, for we 
made a fine catch, some of the largest run- 
ning well up into the pounds. On the return 
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trip we missed our way, and it was midnight 
before we reached camp, tired and ready to 
fight anything from a wooden Indian up. We 
dropped our packs and bolted for bed. Three 
slept in one big wall-tent and the first man 
had the best bed. We were all comfortably 
settled when suddenly, with a yell, the Duke 
fell over the flap and in a minute we were 
all in a heap on the floor and to our horror 
fell on something large and furry, which 
snarled and grunted like a pig. 

Wild confusion followed. The animal made 
desperate efforts to escape. Henry tried 
equally hard to get inside, and down came the 
tent and we were in a life and death scramble 
to free ourselves. The animal was apparently 
more frightened than we were. He yelped, 
squealed and tore the tent, tumbling over us 
in his wild efforts to get away. 

By this time Henry had found my leg and 
began pulling it with all his strength. I 
followed my leg and we then proceeded to 
rescue Tom and the Duke. It was a pig 
in a poke affair, for we had to thrust our arms 
under the tent and get hold of whatever came 
near. Most of the time we had the animal, 
but finally we succeeded in rescuing the right 
ones. In the meantime our thief was get- 
ting himself in a terrible jumble, and when 
we cautiously removed the remains of the 
tent he was discovered under the wreck of 
a bed, wrapped in a red blanket. On his head 
was the Duke’s lavender shirt, one foot was 
thrust through the water pail and about him 
were wound yards of rope. He was ours 
beyond doubt, a real live bear, but what to 
do with him was what puzzled us. We held 
a court martial, condemned him as a spy and 
sentenced him to imprisonment for life. Af- 
ter clearing up the wreck and removing the 
lavender shirt we began poking him with a 


A CANOE TRIP ON ATTEAN LAKE 
BY JOHN P. GRIFFIN 


AST August I decided that my vaca- 
tion should be spent on a Maine trip 
with Attean Lake as the objective 

point, which was duly reached. The follow- 
ing morning was an ideal one for canoeing, 
and as we pushed out from the wharf hardly 
a ripple broke the smooth surface of the 
lake. The “we” included Henry, a guide, 
an accommodating, pleasant companion. 
Smoke from great forest fires made the near- 
by mountains hazy and the distant ones in- 
distinct, although the morning sunshine was 
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large stick to see how his temper and appeti 
were, but his digestive plant wasn’t in working 
order for he took no notice of us. 

Henry tied his hind leg with a long rop 
and a muzzle was contrived out of a frying 
basket and it must be recorded that this 
brave deed of muzzling was done by th 
Iron Duke. We finally tied him to the larg. 
est tree in the immediate vicinity. The bex 
objected to this strongly, shook himself an 
looked at us reproachfully as much as tp 
say, “Just wait and see, young gentlemen’ 
but finally curled himself into a ball and wen 
to sleep. For one whole week that bear did 
nothing but eat and sleep. We were kept 
busy filling the larder and soon realized w 
had better let the bear go. The next time h 
slept we cut the rope and ran. To our amaze. 
ment, he jumped up and began to dance o 
his hind legs, then seizing a paddle balanced 
it on his nose. He followed this perform. 
ance by standing on his head, rolling over a 
though he were dead, and finally shouldering 
the paddle he marched up and down wit 
it in very fair imitation of a soldier. After 
this marvel, he went to the kitchen tab 
took a pan and still on his hind legs came to 
each of us and held it out as though asking 
for money. 

From that day he was the life of the cam 
He would sit at the table with us and often 
when I was least expecting it he would pr 
his great paws about me and give me a hy 
that made my hair stand on end. One 
while running my hand through his coat! 
discovered a leather collar and on it a plate 
stamped, “Barnum & Bailey, owners. Bridge 
port, Conn.” When we broke up camp t 
presented Theodore to Henry, with the sug 
gestion that there was probably a rewarl 
awaiting the return of his excellency. 

















brilliant. An osprey circled overhead # 
graceful curves, and by the distant shors 
deer were feeding, standing knee-deep in th 
cool water. Half a mile away five loos 
were cutting the water and making the distat 
mountains echo and re-echo with their weit 
laughter. 

An easy paddle of two miles brought # 
to the first carry, a well-cut road of a mk 
and a quarter in length, which leads to Holé 
Pond. The first part is through the fores 
but the latter runs over burnt ground, whet 
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blackened tree trunks rise specter-like from 
great masses of perennial green, making a 
strange picture in contrast with the luxur- 
iant foliage so common everywhere. 

In half an hour we were launched on 
Holeb Pond, with our duffle aboard ready 
for the start. A strong wind had sprung up, 
and a hard pull of an hour was necessary 
before we landed at the wharf of Kinney's 
well-known camp. Here we stopped for 
dinner and an inspection of the island, which 
contains several club houses and sumptuous 
cabins owned by wealthy Bostonians. We 
then crossed the pond to Holeb Stream, which 
connects the headwaters of the Moose River. 

This stream or lagoon is peculiar. When 
the pond is high and the river low the water 
fows toward the river; but when the river 
is high and the pond low, the current is in 
the opposite direction. The stream twists 
inand out among the rank grass, tenanted by 
huge bull frogs, ungainly marsh hens and 
stately herons. Here and there deer were 
feeding. A bunch of water-fow!] were sighted 
just as they rose from the water with a great 
flutter and frightened cries. Further on alder 
bushes hung out from the banks until they 
grazed the canoe, and then suddenly we shot 
out into a bit of swift water, the rushing river 
carrying us away on its surface. 

The sensation was delightful; the ever- 
changing view ahead, the strong, swift water 
beneath, and the glorious sunlight over all. 
On we sped until we rounded a curve and 
spied two cabins high on the bank at the left. 
There lives King, the hermit, with his dogs, 
passing his simple life and depending upon 
the sale of an occasional spaniel which he 
breeds, and the pack-baskets which he manu- 
factures, for that necessary auxiliary to com- 
fort—the dollar. Landing at the little wharf 
we made our way up the bank in company 
with two puppies which half welcomed, half 
tepelled our invasion. We knocked at the 
cabin door, but the chorus of angry barks 
from within warned us not to enter and told 
also that the hermit was absent. 

We continued our course down the river 
as far as a point where a cold stream flowed 
into it; here we landed, and while the guide 
made preparations for the night,I caught trout 
tnough for supper. Then Henry rolled 
them in cornmeal deftly and fried them over 
the bright fire while I lay on the bed of 
boughs he had prepared, and watched the 
bread in the baker gradually change from 
white to brown, as the coffee bucket sang its 
cheerful song. We sat on either end of a 
gteat log and discussed the good things, and 
then smoked in the firelight listening to the 
cry of the nightbirds, the gentle swish of the 
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river and the murmur of the wind in the firs. 

I remember laying my pipe aside, pulling 
my blanket about me, and then all was obliv- 
ion until I awoke to find the sun streaming 
softly through the forest and the morning 
mist rising reluctantly from the river. A 
wash in the river, a cast or two in the pool 
with good results, breakfast, and we were 
on while the day was yet young and the air 
full of freshness and fragrance. 

The river banks were alive with deer, the 
trees swarming with birds; all Nature was 
jeyous, and we were happy. Here and there 
we fished or tried to see how close we could 
creep up to the unsuspecting deer. At noon 
we entered a back channel, to escape a long 
carry around Holeb Falls, and presently we 
were in the rear of the comfortable branch 
cabin standing on a high bank overlooking 
the lower end of the falls. 

The afternoon was spent in roaming about, 
and as the sun sank lower I made my way 
out on the rocks amid the swirling water and 
cast my flies into the white spray until we 
had trout—and good ones—enough for supper 
and breakfast. A night in camp, breakfast, 
a trip to some picturesque side ponds, a raid 
on blueberries, and we were on again. Here 
and there where the water surged down on 


the rocks or a cold brook flowed in, we 
stopped to fish. Dinner time found us on 
the river bank at Spencer Rips. Then on 


again until evening, when we stopped at a 
deserted lumber camp for the night. 

The next day was our last. The trip from 
this point becomes more delightful, the river 
broader, its surface more placid and scenery 
more varied. We loaf along, fishing Three 
Streams and Horse Brook, stopping at noon 
and reaching Attean Rips in time for the 
evening fishing and supper on the river bank 
with the roar of the water in our ears. Then 
we paddle on toward Attean Lake between 
the river banks, uncertain in the light of the 
moon. 

Time passed quickly, and before we know it 
the river has blended into the lake, shining 
silver in the moonlight. Straight for the 
island, two miles away, we steer until we see 
the moonlight glinting on the cabin roofs. 
We are late; our arrival is unexpected; no 
lights are burning. The canoe grates softly 
against the wharf. We alight quickly, take 
out our traps, lift out the canoe and turn it 
bottom side up, and make our way up the 
rocky path. 

“Good night, Henry,” I say, as my guide 
leaves me. 

“Good night, sir,” is the cheery reply, and 
the door of the guide’s cabin closes behind 
him. 











SPORT IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


BY P. T. McGRATH 


EWFOUNDLAND may be _ justly 
termed the sportsman’s paradise. Game 
is abundant at all seasons of the year, 
though few except the settlers enjoy it. Of 
big game there are bears, wolves and caribou 
in abundance; of fur-bearing animals there 
are the fox, lynx, marten, otter, beaver, mink 
and muskrat; and of other game, migratory 


known land, with thousands of miles of its 
interior untraversed by a human being. Only 
during the past five years has a railway been 
constructed across the island, and within q 
few miles of this, on either side of the track, 
all the sport is obtained, because it is un- 
necessary to go further afield. There js 
abundant employment for rod and gun within 
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and indigenous, the hare, rabbit, ptarmigan, 
spruce partridge, Canada goose, brant goose, 
woodcock, curlew and plover. Finally, its 
trout and salmon are among the finest in the 
world, and are found in immense quantities 
in all its numerous brooks and rivers. 
Although Newfoundland is the oldest Brit- 
ish colony and has been familiar to the 
English people for four hundred years, be- 
sides being the nearest to her shores, and 
although it is within five days’ journey of 
New York, it remains practically a great un- 
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THE TWENTY-ONE 
THE LASTSPORTSMEN’S 
sight of the rails, and during the summer 
and autumn sportsmen’s camps dot the track 
side at almost every mile. ; 

During these months the visitor is the chiel 
sporting participant, but in the winter the 
Ternovan hunter enjoys the exciting pursutt 
of the caribou, which is hunted for food. The 
Newfoundland caribou is the largest and 
finest in the world, and is found in countless 
numbers on the island. Thousands are killed 
by the Ternovans every winter, many being 
used as food by the coast folk and the te 
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A SPECIMEN 


mainder sent on to St. Johns on each trip 
oi the mailboat, where it is sold in the open 
market for two or three cents per pound. 
Very often it is purchased by the charitable 


societies at these figures for distribution 
among the poor, by whom it is greatly en- 
joyed. 

With the first winter frost, which freezes 


ATCH OF SALMON 


the marshes, the Ternovan hunters start out 
in gangs of eight to twenty, every man carry 
ing an old-time muzzle-loading gun, about 
seven feet long, which carries a load of sev- 
eral “fingers” of powder, with missiles com- 
posed of leaden slugs, iron spawls and bits 
of nails. A man’s outfit comprises a seal- 
skin knapsack filled with pork, hard biscuit, 





CAMP OF F. C. SELOUS, FAMOUS AS 
a bottle of molasses and a canister of tea. 
A powder-horn and shot-bag hang from 
shoulder straps, and by means of snow shoes 
they tramp thirty to forty miles a day. Each 
party brings several komeliks and dog teams 
to carry back the venison. The deer are 
found in the thick southern forests and are 
easily killed by surrounding a herd. When 
the settlers from every harbor are thus en- 
gaged it is not strange that a single trip of 
the coast steamer will see her with five hun- 
dred carcases of caribou aboard, consigned 
for sale at St. John. 

For the visiting hunter, September, Oc- 
tober and November are the best months. 
It is the only form of sport for which the 
outsider has to pay any license fee in the 
colony. Guides can readily be secured 
for two dollars a day and helpers for one 
dollar, inclusive of their food. The railway 
will convey the hunter to the best grounds, 
and camps may be pitched anywhere along 
the side of the track, with the certainty of 
making a bag within a few miles. The deer 
are usually so plentiful that the visiting 


hunter can choose for his bullet only those 
whose antlers will furnish trophies of the 
chase which will be both a proof of his skill 
and his critical judgment. 


From the local 





\ HUNTER OF 


AFRICAN BIG GAME 


hunters heads and antlers can always be 
bought for a few dollars and mounted for a 
few more, so that a trophy is procurable here 
for one-fifth of what it would cost if pur- 
chased in the United States. 

While caribou hunting it is always possible 
to shoot bears, wolves, lynxes and other ani- 
mals, and the Ternovans add considerably 
to their incomes by this means, disposing of 
the pelts to the furriers. Almost every fisher- 
man has a trapper’s outfit, and lays snares 
and traps in the woods inland from the coast. 
More venturesome trappers winter in the in- 
terior, and the fur business is a thriving one. 

In winter, too, the Ternovans fish for trout 
through the ice on the streams and are al- 
ways able to make good catches. A portion 
of the fish is consumed at home, and the re- 
mainder barreled for export. In the spring 
and early summer fishing is at its best. Sal- 
mon, grilse, sea trout and brook trout are 
abundant, and there are hundreds of streams 
inland that have never wet a line. The best 
salmon fishing is to be had when the salmon 
start up the rivers, early in July. They are 
to be caught in many rivers not far from St. 
Johns, and the sport is quite inexpensive, as 
inns are to be found at most of the leading 
streams. Grilse weighing from five to six 
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SPORT IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


pounds are just as plentiful and afford good 
sport. Sea trout are especially good fighters. 
They run from one to five pounds in weight 
and are caught at about the same time. Brook 
trout are in every stream and watercourse 
in the island, and are the local angler’s de- 
light. The lakes within two or three miles 
of St. Johns are full of them, and in the 
evening or early morning scores of enthusi- 
asts are to be seen whipping the waters and 
making good catches. As you go farther the 
sport gets better, and within a radius of 
twenty miles of the town the visitor can, by 
driving to or from the pool or lake, ensure 
himself such enjoyment as he can obtain in 
no other part of America east of the Rocky 
Mountains. On a holiday hundreds of men 
gotrouting from St. Johns by the trains and 
bring back catches averaging two to three 
dozen fish each, making an almost incredible 
total. 

Fowling, in one form or another, affords 
satisfying sport for the whole year. Geese 
and ducks arrive in thousands early in May 
and are shot in great numbers on their way 
north to Labrador for the summer. The 
Ternovan fishermen are capital shots with a 
fowling piece or rifle, their proficiency being 
acquired from shooting seals on the ice or 
these animals and birds on.land. Sea-fowl, 
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too, can be had every morning and evening 
in their flights about the headlands, and every 
cottage around the sea-coast is supplied with 
the finest feather beds. Throughout the sum- 
mer the black duck; sheldrake, widgeon, teal, 
canvas back and other fowl are procurable, 
and in the autumn snipe and partridge en- 
able the sportsman to indulge in his favorite 
pursuit to his full satisfaction. The par- 
tridge, or willow grouse, is to be found in 
ample quantities at forty different “barrens” 
within as many miles of St. Johns, and when 
the season opens on September fifteenth every 
man about the city who can secure a dog and 
a gun starts for the grounds and usually does 
well. Partridge sell in the city for fifty cents 
a brace. Hares are shot or snared in the 
fall and winter, and are constantly in the 
market at twenty cents a brace. The poor 
of the town are thus able to enjoy game at 
low rates, for since the opening of the railway 
the snaring of hares has become quite an 
industry, they being shipped in carloads to 
the city for disposal. 

The visitor to the colony can reach it by 
steamer from New York to St. Johns, or by 
train through Canada to Cape Breton and 
thence by boat to the island. The climate is 
bracing and salubrious, and the summer tem- 
perature rarely goes above eighty degrees. 
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FLY FISHING FOR TROUT ON A CANADIAN LAKE 


BY WALTER GROAVES 


7 ARLY on May 24 Throop Hayes, Des- 
laurier and I left Hull for Buckingham, 
where we arrived at 9.20 and found our 

man waiting for us with a good team. After a 
very pleasant drive of three miles we reached 
the Hedmore then ready to start up the river 
with a bright and merry party of ladies and 
gentlemen on board, bound for the High Falls 
to spend the holiday there, namely, the late 
Queen Victoria’s birthday. We made good 
time and arrived at our destination at noon, 
where we found Isaac and his boy waiting 
for us with a horse and jumper. It did not 
take long to get things snugly packed on the 
jumper, and by one-thirty we were at the 
Lake. It would have surprised many people 
to have seen the places over which Isaac’s 
horse took the load. It seems to understand 
every word he said to it, and actually walked 
along single logs while drawing quite a load 
too. I have seen a good deal of this kind of 
work done before, but I never saw a horse 
to equal this one. 

We found the boats in good shape and by 
two o'clock were at the point where we 
pitched our tent, a nice level spot close to a 
beautiful stream of clear running water about 
three feet wide. After partaking of a light 
lunch we got our rods and tackle together 
and started for the evening’s fishing, Throop 
and I going in one boat and Hayes and Des- 
laurier in the other. We did not anchor, but 
kept constantly moving about, one paddling 
and the other casting. By this means we 
covered a large expanse of water, picking up 
fish here and there, chiefly from under the 
bushes and fallen trees close to the shore. 
The day was, however, very bright, not a 
cloud in the sky, and for that reason, doubt- 
less, the trout did not rise very well. 


When we returned to camp we found 
we had eighteen nice trout between us. 
Hayes and Deslaurier had some _ good 


ones too and related having lost some much 
larger (not an unusual circumstance with 
fishermen I fancy). They did not move about 
much, but fished not far from camp, using 
both bait and fly. Throop and I used only 
the fly. We found the most killing patterns 
to be the Grizzly King, Alexandra and Zulu, 
and they seemed to show a marked prefer- 
ence for the former. The largest trout, how- 
ever, was caught by me on a fly I made with- 


out any particular pattern. It was dressed 
thus: body, dark brown seal’s fur, brown 
hackle, tied palmer; wings and tail well 
marked pin tail. The largest trout weighed 
two and one-half pounds, and we had several 
others nearly as large. 

Next day was just about as bright as the 
previous one and the result about the same. 
We returned to camp about half past eight 
somewhat tired after having been up since 
about four in the morning, and at work all 
day with the exception of about an hour for 
lunch. The black flies were very troublesome 
on the Lake, but we fortunately did not have 
many near the camp. We had different kinds 
of fly oils with us, but found the tar prepar- 
ation recommended by “ Nessmuk” to be 
the best, but even that required renewing 
frequently. 

We were out early again on the third 
morning, and fished until ten o’clock, when 
we returned to camp and packed up, after 
partaking of a good meal. At the end of the 
portage we found Isaac waiting and it did 
not take us long to get down to the river, 
where we divided the fish and repacked them 
with ice. The steamer arrived about four, 
and we reached Buckingham at five-thirty. 
We had our tea at a small, clean hotel near 
the station, and a good tea we had, too, after 
which we smoked and chatted until the train 
left, reaching home at ten-thirty, after what 
we all agreed had been one of the pleasantest 
short fishing trips we had ever enjoyed. Not 
a single thing occurred to mar our enjoy- 
ment, and nothing whatever went wrong with 
any of our arrangements or calculations. 

During the whole fishing I used my Chubb 
split bamboo Murray trout rod and found 
it simply perfect in its action. The rest used 
greenheart rods and I regret to say they 
broke three or four joints in a manner that 
would have been quite impossible, I believe, 
with the one I was using. They were all 
good fishermen and no blame can be attached 
to them. Greenheart appears to me to be 
very unreliable unless one can get hold of a 
very good piece of wood, and this is a very 
difficult thing to do. It appears to get pow- 
dery and snaps off with the slightest sudden 
jerk, at times, and in a most unexpected 
manner. Split-bamboo and lancewood are 
decidedly preferable to my thinking. 
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Photo by Jas. A. Cruikshank 


THE OLD BASS GROUND 


How the picture brings them back, the golden days of yore, 

That we spent in boyish happiness along the weedy shore; 

When down from the old, red schoolhouse, and the shortest way around, 
We'd take our hurried, hopeful way to the Old Bass Ground. 


Our boat was a clumsy, leaky scow, made from an old barn door; 
Our poles were of long and springy cane, bought at the village store; 
And the bait? Well, sir, there’s nothing that Bob and I ever found 
To equal a lively meadow frog on the Old Bass Ground. 


I recall the whopping “Bronzeback” I hooked after dark one night. 
He pulled like sixty, thrashed about, and after an awful fight 

Got off! Gee! What a big one! I knew by the pull and sound. 
But we couldn’t coax him out again from the Old Bass Ground. 


You don’t mean it, Bob! The bass is still there? In that same quiet spot? 

The bend of the little river, down by the old back lot? 

Tomorrow is June? Hang business! I'll go with you, for I’m bound 

To find that grizzled “Bronzeback” I lost in the Old Bass Ground. 
—Jas. A. Cruikshani:. 





OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 


XI—THE CHARR TROUTS—THE GREAT LAKE TROUT 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HE scientific classification and technical 
nomenclature of the Great Lake trout 
are both interesting and peculiar, and, 

fortunately, are easily understood by the lay- 
men, a condition but seldom granted to the 
general reader by the savants in their treat- 
ment of scientific subjects. 

Although growing to at least fifty pounds 
in American waters, with an average weight 
of about fifteen pounds, and a sort of tradi- 
tional one of one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, it is classed as a charr, a very coarse 
one, indeed, but having all the essential ana- 
tomical characteristics of the charrs. There 
are, however, distinguishing physical traits 
that have caused the lake trout to be assigned 
to a new genus, Cristive:mer. The bone on 
the roof of the mouth, called the vomer, is 
boat-shaped, with the crest or keel, as -it 
were, located behind the head of the bone and 
raised and free from its shaft; in the common 
charr-trouts (Salvelinus), the shaft is much 
depressed without a raised crest. The teeth 
of the lake trout will be found on this crest, 
and they are decidedly coarse and sharp, 
like wool cards; on the charrs proper the 
teeth will be found on the head of the bone 
and none on the shaft. 

With these facts before him the observant 
and interested angler has only to put his 
finger in the mouth of a trout that he happens 
to catch and determine a laker on touch. 
Now, this detail of classification may appear 
rather too intricate for the general angler to 
appreciate, but unless he knows and takes 
an interest in such lines of differentiation 
between the fishes he is fond of catching, 
he will always be adrift with his knowledge 
when visiting strange waters as well as 
familiar ones; the fish-fauna of the latter, 
both east and west of the Mississippi River, 
are being constantly increased by new species 
through interchange of them by the State 
fish commissions of the several States. 

There are, however, other external differ- 
ences between the laker and the other charrs 
which may be noted on sight. The former 
has a comparatively long head, and its upper 
surface is much flattened; the tail is forked 
—those of other charrs are truncated, looking 
as if they were cut off with a blunt instrument 
—general coloration is of a dark gray, “some- 


times pale, sometimes almost black,” and al 
over the body will be found grayish spots 
more or less rounded, and sometimes tinged 
with red, but not sufficiently so as to confus 
them with spots found on the brook trout 
which are of crimson hue. 

The technical name of the lake trout de 
scribed above is Cristivomer namaycush. The 
first or generic is derived from two Latin 
words, crista, crest, and vomer, the name of 
the bone on the roof of the mouth. It is rather 
unusual to find derivatives used in scientific 
nomenclature to indicate so plainly the phys. 
ical traits of a fish. Namaycush is simply a 
name given to the laker by the Indians living 
along the shores of Lake Superior. 

No game fish, so eagerly sought as the lake 
trout, possesses the wealth of local names 
that it does. By the Indians it is called the 
“masamacush” in addition to that of “namay- 
cush” in general use among them; in Ver- 
mont it is the “longe,” in Maine the “togue,” 
and it is also known as the “Great Lake 
trout,” and the “Mackinaw” trout in the region 
of the Great Lakes; it is the “siscowet” or 
“siskowitz” in some parts of Lake Superior, 
and in the northern part of New York it is 
sometimes called the “lake salmon.” In some 
of the bays along the shores of Lake Michigan 
those fish that have salmon-colored flesh and 
black bodies are called “black trout”; those 
with white flesh “lake trout”; around and in 
Traverse Bay, Michigan, the variety taken 
in shallow water, being long and slender in 
form are called “racers,” the same name being 
given to them on Lake Superior when they 
are found swimming near the surface and 
thin in flesh and sickly looking. Our fish 
savants have as yet assigned no cause for this 
debilitated condition, as the fish are not 
afflicted with parasites any more than the 
healthy ones. 

Specimens in Lake Michigan that are fat 
and aldermanic in proportions are known as 
“pot-bellies,’and around Grand Haven, Mich. 
the lakers are called “shoal and deep water 
trout,” respectively as their habitat chances 
to be, and the name of “buckskins” is given 
them around Thunder Bay in Lake Huron. 
In the East we find that the general names 
of “laker” and “togue” prevail, while here 
and there the confusing appellative of “lunge” 
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prevails to an extent that the visiting angling 
tourist is at a loss to know whether residents 
do not mean the mascalonge, the patriarch 
of the pike family. In Canada we hear very 
generally applied the name of “forked-tailed 
trout,” and “tuladi” is not unusual in the 
Fastern Provinces. “Tyrant of the lake,” 
“silver lunge” and “black salmon” are also 
names given to this much-prized fish in Cana- 
dian waters. 

Living a greater portion of the year in deep 
water, the habits of the lake trout are but 
imperfectly known. They come to the sur- 
face very early in spring, and in States where 
the law permits the angler trolls for them 
on or near the top of the water; the fish 
when rising make a “boil,” taking the line 
viciously, but rarely jumping into the air, 
unlike the brook trout, which, when deceived 
in its judgment as to the position of the bait, 
and missing it, will in its impetus make a 
graceful, arch-like curve as it re-enters its 
element. The proper tackle for surface troll- 
ing consists of a very light sinker, a twelve- 
thread cotton line, a No. 5 spoon, from which 
are taken all the gang hooks, and a single No. 
8 substituted and attached to the lower end 
of the spoon by a snood six to eight inches 
long (the use of treble-gang hooks is to be 
abominated at all times and for any fish); a 
good multiplying reel and an eight-ounce rod, 
not longer than nine feet; the bait a golden 
shiner or any other of the cyprinoids (carp- 
like minnows), and a large one of six, eight 
or even ten inches, if the lakers run large, is 
most seducing for them. Many anglers do 
not use the spoon, relying entirely upon the 
attractiveness of the natural bait; but my ex- 
perience has convinced me that the revolving 
wings or flanges of a bright spinner draw the 
attention of fish to the bait from a long dist- 
ance, and that, when reaching it, they take 
the minnow voraciously, seldom striking at 
the spoon. 

The question as to lake trout taking an 
artificial fly when it is cast on the surface of 
the water, has been a vexed: subject of dis- 
cussion among anglers. In my judgment and 
experience it is merely one of where the lake 
trout is found when fishing for them. If at 
the mouths of large rivers, such as the Nepi- 
gon, or in comparatively shallow waters over 
ledges of rocks in the lakes during the early 
spring months, or in the case of the river just 
named and similar ones, some miles upward 
from their mouths, the lake trout will fre- 
quently take an artificial fly. This has been 
verified by anglers of high standing and of 
undoubted good faith, who used flies dressed 
on No. 8 hooks and of the patterns known 
as Seth Green, bishop and silver doctor. 

The deep-water troll requires more elabor- 
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ate tackle than that used in surface trolling. 
Attach a cone-shaped sinker to the end of 
the reel line of not less than three and from 
that weight up to sixteen ounces, the size being 
dependent upon the character of the bottom 
ot the water and the style of fishing you 
prefer—a long or a short line; if the bottom 
is full of rocks, jagged in shape or crowded 
in position, your line should be strong and 
the sinker comparatively light; the same 
holds good if on smooth bottoms when you 
fish “slow and far off”; if you have a pench- 
ant for fishing with a short line your sinker 
will necessarily be heavy. 

You will need no rod; the line held in the 
hand will enable you to be more sensitive to 
the slightest touch of the lead on the bottom, 
which you must feel as your boatman rows 
slowly and regularly along. If, however, 
you wish to use a rod, lay it down within 
convenient reaching distance, holding the line 
in your hand, and when you feel the pluck 
of a fish and fasten it well, take up the rod, 
being careful to keep a proper strain on the 
fish when lifting the rod. 

Three feet above the sinker attach a single 
or double-twisted leader (average weight of 
fish that are feeding should determine its 
character) and two other leaders placed above 
the first one, from six to ten feet apart, the 
distance to be judged by the depth at which 
the lake trout are taking the bait. A gang 
of three hooks is often placed at the end of 
each leader (which should be three feet long), 
but a lip hook only and another larger one 
arc to be commended as more sportsmanlike. 
Place swivels wherever needed and let your 
sinker line be three feet long and weaker 
than the reel line, so in case of getting hooked 
by the lead among the bottom rocks you will 
only lose the sinker. Bait with a large min- 
now as suggested for surface trolling, and 
above all things charge your boatman to row 
slowly and with a cadenced movement. 

“Baiting a buoy” is a favorite method with 
some fishermen, and it is very similar to the 
English practice of “ground baiting.” Anchor 
a buoy strongly in deep water, and when it 
is in position throw over and around it cut 
pieces of raw meat or of fish; in one instance 
in the Fulton Chain, New York, a hind quar- 
ter of venison, chopped up, was found to be 
very efficient. Bait the buoy for two or three 
consecutive days, then let a day or two inter 
vene and fish on the following one. An in- 
genious angler when fishing at a buoy with 
his boat fastened to it, threw over at regular 
intervals a handful of white beans, which, as 
they sank, attracted the fish. Use a heavy 
sinker, bait with a minnow and keep it in 
motion by jerking or jigging it up and down 
for a foot or eighteen inches from the bottom. 
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There is another form of the lake trout, 
popularly known as the siscowet or siskowitz 
(Cristivomer namaycush siscowet), which is 
said to be found in Lake Superior. It has 
a shorter head, and the same general colora- 
tion as its cousin or brother, the lake trout, 
and there are no material structural differ- 
ences between the two fish except the unusual 
and somewhat abnormal fatness and thicker 
skin of the siscowet. The deeper the water 
in which this fish is found the greater the 
richness of the fish. The market fishermen 
of Lake Superior recognize two species or 
forms of the siscowet; one living in water 
six hundred to a thousand feet in depth. Of 
this fish Mr. R. O. Sweeny states that at the 





FIELD AND STREAM 






great depth in which it is caught the pressure 
on the wooden pieces of the nets used in 
catching the siscowet causes these blocks of 


wood, sunk only a few hours before, to be- 
ceme so crushed and broken up as to be use- 
less thereafter. The fish at this unusual 
depth feed on myriads of worms that swarm 
on the blue clay bottoms of certain parts of 
the lake and get so fat that when brought 
to the surface and relieved of the great pres- 
sure, seem ready to burst; in fact, many of 
the fat vesicles become ruptured, as indicated 
by the floating oil on the water at and around 
the spot from which the fish are taken. They 
are caught by hook and line fishermen at 
baited buoys and still fishing at other places. 


OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


THEIR LIFE HISTORY 


AND MODE 


OF HUNTING THEM 


BY F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


XIL—LONG-BILLED CURLEW 
Numenius longirostris, long or sickle-billed 
curlew, ranks the largest of our game, bay or 
shore birds, affording a variety of sport 
throughout its particular range; like the 
woodcock during its migrations, it mounts the 
highest of all our game birds; itscry of curtooo, 
curtoo-o being distinctly heard while the bird 
is lost to sight or appears only as a mere 
speck in the heavens. It ranges during its 
migrations all through the United States, 
breeding in the South Atlantic States and 
from Colorado, Minnesota and North Dakota 
northwards through the British possessions; 
migrating south in the fall to Jamaica, Cuba 
and adjacent islands, as well as Guatemala. 
In Colorado it breeds in the lower elevations, 
usually not over five thousand feet, although 
a few nesting birds have been observed up to 
seven thousand five hundred feet. Being vir- 
tually a bird of the plains, barrens and prai- 
ries it obtains its highest elevation in Colo- 
rado, most probably owing to the great range 
and flight of shore birds, which flock to that 
particular section. 

We have two other species of curlews com- 
mon to the United States, which differ ma- 
terially in flight, nesting and range, viz., N. 
Hudsonius, Hudsonian or Jack Curlew, N. 
borealis, Eskimo curlew or dough bird, which 
mixes up with and conforms to many habits 
of the plovers; also, N. tahitiensis, bristle 





thigh curlew, native to the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean and occasionally met with on 
the coasts of Alaska and lower California. 

The sickle-bill arrives after the frost has 
disappeared in the spring, about the same 
period as the godwits and willet, and if it 
has not mated upon its journey it does so 
directly upon its arrival at its nesting grounds. 
It builds upon the ground, selecting a slight 
rise upon the plains, prairies and_ barrens, 
makmg a nest rather roughly put together in 
some hollow or depression in the ground, of 
dry grass, sedge or weeds, lined by some finer 
material. Its clutch is four eggs of brownish 
clay color, speckled with rusty, often blotched, 
especially at the blunt end. The shape of 
egg is like that of the ploverine family, large 
at base, tapering to a point so as to meet to 
gether at the center of the nest. The young 
run as soon as hatched and are led by the 
parent birds, both taking turns at hatching, 
to feeding grounds, usually adjacent to the 
nesting place. They lay, as a rule, but one 
clutch in the north, although in the south 
they break this rule to a great extent. Theit 
food consists of bugs, grasshoppers, crickets. 
ant eggs, larve of various insects, worms 
and all insect life found upon raised rathet 
than swampy ground, as well as various ber 
ries which grow luxuriantly in the north 
western States and Territories. They aft 
fond of scratching at ant hills for their food 
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d every one in the vicinity of their nesting 
ounds will likely bear traces of their work. 
' When disturbed from their nest or their 
oung intruded upon by a hunter, dog, skunk 
rany animal they fear, they will sail around 
nd over the intruder, endeavoring to draw 
iim away from the spot, alighting frequently 
» short distance away to attract attention 
yon the advance of the disturbing party; 
ill run and rise in the air, circle and flutter 
down to the ground, always in a direction 
away from their young. This trait is ob- 
served in many other birds, but notably the 
loverine group. By the first of August the 
young are good flyers and able to care for 
themselves; although the parent birds remain 
with them until the fall migration. 

They are noted for their inquisitiveness 
and are easily enticed within shot in the fall 
by flagging, a hat or other object repeatedly 
thrown in the air, red or various colored flags 
raised and dipped upon the prairies, as well 
as by rapid shooting for a few minutes, 
which causes many birds to rise from the 
prairies and circle around to discover the 
cause of such commotion. Revolving a mir- 
ror rapidly, whereby the rays of the sun are 
repeatedly flashed in their direction, affords 
another attraction; in fact, any moving ob- 
ject that acts queerly or uncanny draws them 
to the spot over or around which they circle 
repeatedly, especially if whistled or called in 
a natural tone. 

After and frequently during a rain storm 
is the best time for fall shooting; they then 
circle and cry more, thus disclosing their 
whereabouts over the prairies. Birds hatched 
in the southern States move northwards early 
in the fall, falling back as the cold weather 
advances; whereas those hatched north in the 
United States move southwards in smal! 
flocks, formed of three or four families, in 
September ; birds hatched north of the Cana- 
dian line, through Alberta, Assinaboia, etc., 
take their places as they migrate and follow 
them over the plains and prairies which stretch 
south and westwards up to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Those hatched east of Manitoba and 
coastwise travel to the Atlantic coast, thence 
to the Gulf of Mexico, staying for a longer or 
shorter time on the salt marshes of New 
Jersey, Virginia and Carolina, according to 
the conditions of the weather, eventually 
atriving on the Florida coasts and West India 
Islands, a few passing to Central America. 
On the coast, estuaries, “bald” places and 
marshes, their great size makes them, together 


f with the great marbled godwit, conspicuous 


among the shore or bay birds, although they 
do not mix with them quite as much as the 
godwits and willet; but a good many fre- 
quent the feeding grounds at low tide, the 
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receding water disclosing a vast track for 
numerous shore birds, stretching far down to 
the Carolinas. 

We well recall a day in the Northwest dur- 
ing the month of August, along the Red 
River valley, between North Dakota and Min- 
nesota. A thunderstorm, short but furious 
while it lasted, as northwest storms usually 
are, had passed over the evening before, fol- 
lowed by a drenching shower. Hay had 
been cut upon the prairies, which are studded 
with hay cocks scattered here and there; while 
shocks of wheat, rye, barley, oats and flax 
extending as far as the eye can reach, afford a 
striking contrast to the once waving billows 
of grain. We drove over the unfenced prai- 
ries and soon sighted a small feeding flock 
scattered over some mown ground. They 
readily allowed the buggy to pass within shot, 
while the hunter, walking behind the buggy, 
scored a double, the remainder flying off, 
circling as they go and scaring others which 
joined them in their flight. 

We followed slowly, watching them finally 
pitch down. The single birds generally 
fiushed within shot, but when upon the open 
mown ground, especially where two or more 
were together, we found them much wilder 
after being shot at. Still, by separating and 
whistling in we made them circle over or 
around us. We used these methods until we 
had obtained a fair bag, with the remainder 
of the birds well scattered over the prairie, 
one or two still circling in the distance. A 
strip of rising ground separated two pieces 
of mowing, and by watching we noticed when 
birds passed them from one piece to another 
over a small knoll and took turns in posting 
ourselves upon that position, one of us driv- 
ing up the birds from one side for shooting 
on the flight as they passed, then repeating 
the process upon the other side, changing 
from shooter to driver, until we had exhausted 
the supply and no birds could be found. We 
had a fair morning’s shoot—enough for any 
sportsman—a dozen fine curlews together with 
feur godwit comprising the total, and we 
drove home well satisfied. 

My next article will be on the Hudsonian 
curlew, and I shall give a sketch of the flight 
shooting of curlew and godwit on the plains 
of Kansas, near the Colorado line, over which 
the flight takes place, travelling down to 
Texas and the Indian Territory. Probably 
no part of the United States produces such 
an extensive and wide reaching flight of all 
our shore or bay birds, which are just as 
numerous — some seasons more so—as the 
flights over the Jersey and lower marshes. At 
the same time I shall endeavor to give a few 
distinctive practical points whereby the god- 
wits, willets and various curlews, which take 
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part in that flight, can be readily distinguished 
without going too deeply into ornithological 
lore, so that any hunter may readily tell the 
various kinds upon cursory inspection. 

The sickle bill is a rare game bird for the 
table, delicious and juicy to the taste and 
large enough to furnish a good meal, especially 
when young, fat and in good order. 

Its flight is generally made up of a flapping 
motion of its wings ending in a sail, while in 
circling it sails most of the time, not flapping 


its wings so much. In Europe and other 
countries where it abounds it is always recog. 
nized as a great addition to the game bag 
and eagerly sought, both for sport and food, 

As the name, sickle bill, implies, its beak 
is depressed or curved downwards, more 59 
in old birds than in the young; whereas in 
the godwits it is recurved and almost straight 
in their young. 

Length, 24-25 inches; wing, 10-I1 inches; 
bill, 5-9; tarsus, 2.20-2.30. 





AN OLD TIME HUNTER 


BY NED LEE 


S every true and experienced sportsman 
knows, not all of the interest and en- 
joyment of hunting and fishing lie in the 

bag or string secured, or in the excitement 
and effort attendant on their realization. The 
brotherhood and good-fellowship which ob- 
tain both in camp and afield are potent influ- 
ences for one’s broadening and betterment, 
and not infrequently the magic spell of the 
camp-fire draws from the human circle 
around it reminiscences more thrilling and 
interesting than any sport which the day has 
afforded. Then, too, there is always the 
chance of the rare good fortune of meeting 
with some quaint or especially instructive 
and entertaining character—one who repre- 
sents some sphere of life, period of time, or 
locality totally foreign to our own environ- 
ments. One especially interesting experience 
of the kind has been vouchsafed the writer, 
and forms the subject of this little sketch. 
Six years ago at The Jolly Palms, a sports- 
men’s resort kept by Dr. C. H. Stokes, at 
Mohawk, Lake Co., Florida, I first met Col- 
onel J. N. Thornbury, one of a type of fast 
disappearing old-time hunters; the sort that 
first saw daylight in a log house, who wore 
buckskin breeches, coon-skin caps, and shot 
the old-fashioned flint-locks. Born and raised 
in Kentucky, near the home of the famous 


Daniel Boone, emigrated to Illinois when 
that State was unbroken praire and “way 
out West.” There he lived for some years 
the life of a pioneer, building log houses, 
breaking and subduing the prairie, and always 
hunting whenever opportunity presented 
Very interesting it is to hear him tell of those 
early times. 

Along in the fifties he engaged in the Gov- 
ernment transport service, guarding emi- 
grant trains across the plains and carrying 
supplies to the forts on the frontier. During 
the War of the Rebellion he and the troops 
under him were engaged in holding in check 
the Indians who were improving the oppor- 
tunity and making all the trouble they could 
Here he got to be a famous shot, and many 
were the hair-breadth escapes and _ thrilling 
adventures he had with the wily red man 
After the war he returned to Kentucky where 
as a contractor he made a comfortable for- 
tune, but never neglecting his favorite pastime 
of shooting and hunting when opportunity 
offered. 

About fifteen years ago he retired from at- 
tive business, since which time he has been 
enjoying a well-earned rest, shooting and 
fishing, building boats and sailing them, train- 
ing dogs and living close to Nature. The life 
of exposure and strenuousness which he led 
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on the frontier has 
impaired his physical 
health so that he 
finds it necessary to 
avoid the rigors and 
changeableness of the 
Kentucky winters, and 
is the first guest to 
arrive at The Jolly 
Palms in the fall and 
the last to depart in 
the spring. There 
he has found a safe 
retreat from winter’s 
stress, together with 
the care and dietary 
attention which his 
age and condition de- 
mand; and to the 
other guests of The 
Jolly Palms he is a 
never-failing source 
of interest and enter- 
tainment, — a_ living 
representative of and 
a connecting link with 
times and conditions 


which have passed 
from our country 
forever. 


The first time I met 
the Colonel he was 
still an expert wing- 
shot,and younger men 
had to attend strictly 
to business to keep 
up with him. Those 
hunts with him and 
the Doctor are among 
my happiest and 
most cherished mem- 
ories. After a day - 
afield we would . 
gather about the camp-fire beneath the cathe- 
dral-pines and moss-draped oak-arches and 
proceed to “draw the Colonel out,” living 
over with him the thrilling adventures and 
experiences of his younger days. Every suc- 
ceeding winter but one have I met him at The 
Jolly Palms, and while he is just as interest- 
ing as ever, his more active days are past. 
He has given up wing-shooting, confining 
himself to target, fox and alligator shooting. 
The past winter he shot no less than twenty- 
six foxes; and, by the way, I wonder how 
many readers of FIELD AND STREAM know 
that Florida foxes will tree? 

The Colonel is also an ardent angler, and 
when he cannot catch fish they are not to be 
caught. The big-mouth bass shown on his 
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WITH TIMES WHICH HAVE 
back in the accompanying picture weighed 
twelve and one-quarter pounds, and the land- 
ing-net in his hand he made complete, from 
the weaving of the net to the construction of 
the frame and handle. He is a skilled work- 
man with tools and very ingenious, and his 
room in the Annex at The Jolly Palms is a 
veritable curiosity shop. Always a_ busy 
man, to this day he runs his own bullets and 
loads his shells, which he says is half of the 
fun; and serious, indeed, must be the injury 
to gun or rod which he cannot repair and 
make “as good as new.” 

But you must meet the Colonel in order 
to know and appreciate him. Long may he 
live, and all the other dear old sportsmen of 
his type! 
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WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE 

If Mr. Asa S. Williams resides in the city 
of New York, when ke is not away commun- 
ing with Nature in the heart of the Adiron- 
dack wilderness or elsewhere like the good 
sportsman that, from his writing, I know he 
must be, I wish he would communicate with 
me. I should like the opportunity of grasp- 
ing his hand and congratulating him with 
all my heart on winning the distinction of 
re-discovering the much-talked-of “Lost Lake 
of the Adirondacks,” which he has so beauti- 
fully described in the July (1903) issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM—or, at least (if he be not 
actually the first re-discoverer of this remote 
mountain gem which for so many years has 
baffled the searches of guide and trapper and 
city sportsman), of having given to the world 
the first printed first-hand description of this 
lovely wilderness sheet and of having caused 
to be published the first and only photograph 
of it which has ever been made. Well may he 
exclaim the Archimedes of old: “Eureka !— 
| have found it!” 

I had hoped to accomplish this feat my- 
self, as I mentioned in my article in the 
March, 1902, number of FieLp AND STREAM, 
in which, under the same caption as that of 
Mr. Williams’ clever story, “The Lost Lake 
of the Adirondacks,” I related such patch. 
work history as I had picked up here and 
there from the tongues of native woodsmen 
of the accidental finding and the naming of 
this elusive water, together with a brief ac- 
count of the repeated efforts which had been 
made in recent years to re-locate it; but so 
many engagements have I had in other por- 
tions of the Adirondacks since then that I 
have not been able to re-visit the Cold River 
country. But I do not grudge Mr. Williams 
his well-earned triumph; rather, I rejoice in 
his success. He has succeeded where per- 
haps I should have failed. At any rate, 
want to have the pleasure one of these days 
oi a nice, long chat with him about his dis- 
covery. Or, if he live in a distant city and 
we cannot come in touch conveniently at pres- 
ent, perhaps he will write me a letter and 
favor me with a print from his valuable nega- 
tive of the Lost Lake. I should be most 
appreciative of both. 

The finding by Mr. Williams of the old 


dugout canoe in the “Lost Lake,” half 
sunk and_ giving sustenance to _ berry 
bushes which grew from its wet end 






as from an old decaying log, raises another 


interesting question. Who constructed that 
primitive craft? How many decades have 
gone by since it was built? How many 
“hunter’s moons have shimmered in the crys- 
tal waters of this remote mountain gem” 
since that first hunter’s or trapper’s camp 
fire gleamed on its secluded shore or the 
sand of its little beaches received the impress 
of this first human foot? What prowling, 
inquisitive woodsman of the Nessmuk stamp, 
with the true love of exploration and soli- 
tude in him, dwelt long years ago in that se- 
cluded spot for a sufficiently long time to 
warrant his constructing that boat with the 
rude tools at his command? Is he still in 
the flesh, living, perhaps, at a venerable age, 
in some distant state far from the scenes of 
his earlier wanderings; or has he long since 
reached the end of the last carry and been 
borne out upon the black waters of that 
Strangest of Rivers, which men boat but once? 

Now that Mr. Williams has accurately lo- 
cated, described and photographed this once 
mystifying body of water, perhaps he may 
succeed in ferretting out the origin and his- 
tory of this long-forgotten dugout. Until he 
or someone else has done so, I shall venture 
the theory that it was the work of the pio- 
neer, Jesse Corey, who is the first white per- 
son known to have visited the Lost Lake 
(over a quarter of a century ago), or of the 
Indian, Mitchell Sabattis, who sixty years 
and more ago operated in the trackless wil- 
derness south of Mt. Seward, or his father, 
Capt. Peter, the famous character who led a 
company of redskins against the British dur- 
ing the Second War with Great Britain, 
who was one of the earliest known trappers in 
the Adirondacks, and who as long as eighty 
or ninety years ago pitched his bark shelter 
near the mouth of Cold River. But I am more 
inclined to think that it was the white man, 
Corey, who built that dugout boat than 
either of the red men I have named, for its 
lines, as shown in Mr. Williams’ photograph 
do not indicate the workmanship of the abor- 
iginal. 

Mr. Williams’ story reminds me of the con- 
siderable number of letters which I received 
during the ten or twelve months succeeding the 
publication of my article on this “Lost Lake 
in the March, 1902, FIELD AND STREAM, COMl- 
menting on the probability of the lake’s ex- 
istence. In fact, I hardly remember having 
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ADIRONDACKS 


had anything in print, of so apparently unim- 
portant a nature, which called forth more dis- 
cussion among my Adirondack friends than 
the first account of this “Lost Lake.” I am 
even tempted to believe that Mr. Williams’ 
inquisitiveness concerning the unmapped 
mountain pool may have been quickened, if 
not created, by a perusal of the article. And 
just to show how widely differing were some 
of the opinions then expressed, I take the 
liberty of reproducing two letters from loyal 
and true Adirondackers, both of whom had 
unusual opportunities for forming judgments 
of weight as to the truth or falsity of the ru- 
mored existence of the lakelet in question. It 
is possible that the sheet to which Mr. Bruce 
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length”), but I let it stand unquestioned in 
my original article on the “Lost Lake.” 
Here are the letters: 


United States Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Forestry. 
Division of Forest Management. 
Mr. Harry V. Radford, 
New York, N.Y. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 4, 1903. 
Dear Sir: I have read with much itnerest 
your article entitled “The Lost Lake of the 
Adirondacks” and am writing you at the pres- 
ent time to disabuse your mind of the errone- 
ous idea that such a lake exists. I have heard 
the story in different versions myself, but 





ANOTHER VIEW 


refers as “Lost Pond” is the same which Mr. 
Williams describes; but as the former makes 
no mention of seeing there an old dugout 
and as the latter says nothing of having de- 
tected the lean-to and log raft built by Mr. 
Bruce, it would appear that they were not the 
same body. Undoubtedly, Mr. Williams’ pond 
is the true “Lost Lake,” for his descriptions 
of it tally exactly, except as to size, with 
those which have been circulated by the orig- 
inal “discoverers.” It is quite easy to under- 
stand how the size of the sheet would be 
magnified as the stories passed from mouth 
to mouth. Indeed, I never believed in the 
accuracy of the popular tradition as to its 
size (“a scant three-quarters of a mile in 


OF LOST LAKE 


assure you that it is entirely without founda- 
tion, and that the lake exists only in the 
minds of a certain few guides. 

My reasons for being so positive on this 
subject are these: That in 1890 and 1891 
I personally posted the notices around the 
boundaries of, and had charge of, the Amper- 
sand Preserve. I also had charge of the lum- 
bering operations thereon, in townships 26 
and 27, in Franklin Co., for Dodge, Meigs 
& Co., for nearly ten years. 

The outline of this preserve, before a por- 
tion of it was sold to the State in 1898 for the 
Cornell College of Forestry experimental 
forest, took in all of Mt. Seward and its foot- 
hills on every side. In the discharge of 
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my duties a thorough knowledge of the tract 
was necessary, and I had occasion to tramp 
the whole mountain over, more éspecially the 
south side, to which you refer, on account of 
there being a dispute with regard to the cor- 
rect location of the old Totten & Crossfield 
line, the same being the line between Frank- 
lin and Essex Counties. I put in a portion 
of each summer for several seasons in the 
very locality described in your article, and 
have been to the head of every stream in that 
territory, not excepting Cold River and Am- 
persand Creek. I do not believe there is a 
pond or 100 acres of land between Cold River 
on the south and Ampersand Creek on the 
north of Seward which I have not been 
over in company with some of my men. 

The pond to which the report evidently re- 
fers as “The Lost Lake” is known to us as 
Lost Pond, and is near the head of Boulder 
Brook, nearly surrounded by high peaks. 
Boulder Brook, as you know, is tke first 
stream of any considerable size coming into 
Cold River from the south, above Calkins 
Creek. This pond is not to exceed one-fourth 
of a mile in length. There is a large boulder 
of rock in the pond near the outlet. I have 
visited it several times. The last time I was 
there was in 1898. We left a comfortable 
lean-to camp, and a log raft, which we used 
for catching trout, of which there are plenty 
in the pond. Three hours’ brisk walk will 
take you from the head of navigation on 
Gold Riyer to Lost Pond: 

I dm ‘writing this to you simply from a 
friendly desire to set you right in regard to 
the matter, and not for the sake of criticism. 
If you will refer to our mutual friends, Er- 
nest Johnson, of Little Tupper Lake, whom I 
have often heard speak of you, or Col. Wil- 
liam F. Fox, Supt. of State Forests, they will 
convince you that I have at least had oppor- 
tunity to know whereof I speak. 

I have just returned from an interesting 
trip of six months on the Chippewa Indian 
Reservation, in Minnesota, on the headwaters 
of the Mississippi and Rainy Rivers, where 
I have charge of the selection of lands to 
constitute the Minnesota National Forest Re- 
serve. 

Having in my younger days been an Adi- 
rondack guide, and being a native and at 
present a legal resident of the Adirondacks, I 
appreciate keenly the good work you have 
been doing in bringing about the restocking 
of the Adirondacks with moose and elk; and 
I sincerely hope you will also succeed in your 
effort to get a close season for the black 
bear. 

Wishing you all success in your laudable 
efforts to protect and perpetuate game in the 


Adirondacks, I remain, very sincerely yours, 
EucEneE S. Bruce, 


Lumberman, Bureau of Forestry, 


State of New York. 
Department of State Engineer and Surveyer, 
Middle Division. 
Mr. Harry V. Radford, 
New York, N. Y. 


Syracuse, May 12, 1902. 

Dear Sir: Your reference in a recent number 
of FreLp AND StrEAM to “Lost Lake” was 
of interest to me, as I have been in that part 
of the woods where it is supposed to be. In 
the summer and fall of 1899 1 was a member 
of the party of State engineers which made 
the survey for the 30,000-acre Cornell Col- 
lege of Forestry tract, in townships 23 and 26, 
Franklin Co. One of our camps was on Cal- 
kins Creek, a few miles north of Cold River, 
and while in this camp one of our guides 
made an unsuccessful attempt to find this 
pond. He claimed to have visited the spot 
years before and gave a description similar 
to yours. At this time I regarded “Lost 
Lake”. as a myth, but evidently there is such 
a place. If you ever find it, I trust you will 
let ithe readers of Fretp AND STREAM know 
where it is and how to get there. 

Very truly yours, Howarp N. Lyon. 


However doctors may disagree, one thing is 
certain, it is the “Lost Lake” no longer. The 
spell of mystery and obscurity has been brok- 
en. The ubiquitous lens which tells the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
has been held up, like a mirror, before this 
once elusive mountain jewel, and in the pages 
of Fietp AND STREAM we have been shown 
the fair reflection. It deserves a new and 
more definite name. I propose that it be 
known in future as Lake Williams, in honor 
of the gentleman who first accurately de- 
scribed its charms in print by word and pho- 
tograph. If Mr. Williams will let me know 
into which tributary of Cold River it emp- 
ties its immaculate waters and will further 
give me a clear idea of just where 
its position should be designated upon the 
map, together with a rough sketch show- 
ing approximately the contour of its shore- 
line, I shall be pleased to use my good offices 
with the officials of the State Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission to the end that on the 
next edition of the large State Forestry 
map (from which nearly all other public and 
private maps of the Adirondacks are in large 
part copied) the hitherto unlocated Lake Wil- 
liams shall be shown. 


Mang V. fea df 
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WITH THE CHICKENS TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


= Burlington route probably taps the 
best chicken country on the map today, 

where it crosses the sandhills in Nebras- 
ka. Starting in at say Broken Bow and run- 
ning up to the head of the Middle Loup River 
there is a stretch of country that is composed 
largely of loose sand and jackrabbits. There 
is an abundance of water in the thousands of 
little lakes and ponds scattered all over the 
district where the hills form pockets without 
any outlet. The hills themselves are dry 
sand that blows from one township to the 
next more or less with every wind, and there 
isa wind about three hundred and sixty-four 
days in the year—more or less. The hills 
are hollowed out on the northwest side and 
piled up on the southeast side by the wind, 
forming what is locally called a “blowout.” 
Nearly every hill has its “blowout,” and the 
whole country is moving slowly southeast, 
but it will last long enough to give some 
good chicken shooting for the next few years 
at least. 

In the fall it is a mighty good duck country 
also, and I have had as good flight shooting 
here on ducks and geese as I could wish for. 
To the man who passes through and does 
not stop to investigate, this part of the world 
looks like an unfinished experiment that has 
been abandoned for want of suitable material 
to make a good country out of. That, how- 
ever, is only seeming, for the farmers send a 
lot of trains out loaded with wheat and other 
small grain each year and still have enough 
left to feed some more trainloads of stock 
to send East later. The country is settled 
enough and not too much for good sport with 
the chickens, and the sentiment among the 
farmers makes the “Sooner” and the law- 
breaker do some tall sneaking to get in his 
deadly work so that it takes the tone out of 
the occupation of game butcher and tends to 
discourage this class of the so-called “sports- 


man,” and gives the man who likes to shoot 
for the fun he gets out of it a chance for his 
white alley. Probably there is no place on 
the map where a man could go with more 
certainty of getting good chicken shooting 
than here. 

This route also taps the chicken country 
of Montana, which has come to the front in 
the last few years since the settlers have 
broken up the old cattle ranges and irrigated 
the valleys, so that a considerable amount of 
small grain is raised and the chickens have 
good forage. There was a time when all 
the birds in both Montana and the sandhill 
country of Nebraska were grouse of either 
the willow or sharptail varieties, but with 
the coming of the settler the chicken has 
made its appearance, and the other birds have 
pushed on out into the unsettled wilderness, 
as they do not seem to like men for their 
neighbors to any great extent. Chickens, on 
the other hand, seem to like the edge of 
civilization, and stay along the wire fence 
and breaking plow mark on the west edge of 
the map. 

When the eastern part of Nebraska was in 
this stage of the making over from the wilder- 
ness into the finished product of the modern 
farmer it was a paradise for the shooter who 
loved to grass his birds in a neat, clean way 
without much of the strenuous life. Wheat 
fields were scattered all over the country, 
sometimes a mile apart, sometimes continu- 
ously for a few miles, then a patch of wild 
blue-stem grass with a “draw” in it that had 
water holes scattered all along its length so 
that the birds had food and shelter and did 
not have to move more than half a mile any 
day if they did not want to. Nearly every 
field had from one to several coveys of fine 
birds that fed on the loose grain that the 
harvest had missed, and if the grain was 
scarce from any cause there was always an 
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abundance of wild buckwheat and seeds in 
every stubble, to say nothing of hordes of the 
fattest, juciest, yellow grasshoppers that ever 
happened for the purpose of feeding hungry 
prairie chickens, born with a restless appe- 
tite. Every fellow and his brother owned a dog 
in those days, and if you did not own one 
you could borrow your nearest neighbor’s any 
time. 

These dogs had no pedigree that I can 
recollect, in fact, they were just dog for the 
most part, and “chicken dog,” if you cared 
to be particular. The dog cranks talked 
about dogs that they specified as “setters” 
and “pointers,” and that was the limit. When 
you met a man that could talk fluently about 
“setters” and “pointers” then it was nearly a 
sure thing that he had recently emigrated 
from the legendary East, where people were 
in the habit of splitting hairs on such.smatters 
and thought there was a difference in “chicken 
dogs.” With us of the wide grass land, where 
the chickens dwelled, there were only two 
kinds of dogs, and they were good and better. 
The poor dog we buried, for the reason that 
he had a bad habit of getting in front of a 
gun at the time when he should have been 
back under the wagon, and in doing this he 
was apt to spoil the shooting for a few min- 
utes, and also the temper of the shooter, so 
he was soon buried, and only the good and 
better dogs were left, and they were both 
just “chicken dogs” that you could borrow 
from the owner any time, and it was a cinch 
that they would work all day and find birds 
ali the time if you gave them water enough 
to keep them from “burning out.” 

Also a gun was a gun if it would shoot. 
The aristocrats, generally one or two men 
in the circle of your personal knowledge, 
owned what was designated as a “britch- 
loader” and classed as “bad medicine” for 
the birds on account of its speed in loading. 
There was no close distinction on the make 
of a cartridge-shooting gun, and the merits 
of a choke bore or a cylinder bore were not 
points forming any part of the shooting lore, 
as they do today. Nearly every gun was a 
muzzle loader, and the good gun was the 
one that would kill the bird after everybody 
else had quit shooting. 

I owned one of those old muzzle loaders, 
and today I have also as fine a Parker as any 
man cares to shoot, one that will bring a 
corkscrewing snipe or a duck passing down 
wind or a straight-away quail out of the air 
as far away as I want to shoot at them, I 
think, but I believe I had the most fun out 
of that muzzle loader after all. I had to 


work to shoot with that, and there was a 
delicious uncertainty as to whether the bird 
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that the dog was “holding” for you would 
wait until you poured in powder and rammed 
down a wad and then poured in shot and 
just shoved a light wad or more likely a 
piece of paper down on it to hold the shot 
from running out when you jerked the gun 
up to shoot. The modern breech-loader man 
misses all that, for he can load and shoot 
after a bird takes to the air, if he is quick. 

I like to shoot my Parker all right, but | 
wish I could have one more of those old 
days with that old-time muzzle loader and 
just a “chicken dog” to find the birds while 
I shot smoky powder and wondered if I could 
load quick enough. We used to be on the 
ground when the first streak of dawn came 
into the Eastern sky, and by the time it was 
light enough to see we would have a covey 
of birds going. If a miss was made the bird 
was “marked down” and followed up and 
killed, if we would find him. One field after 
another would give up its brown beauties, 
and the wet grass show the back trail as 
plainly as though it had been cut with an 
ax where the dew had been knocked off by 
the outfit as it went by. Generally there 
were four in a team party, three shooters and 
a driver, and the birds that were killed would 
feed the immediate neighborhood for a whole 
day, perhaps; everybody ate chicken, and lots 
of it then. 

The shooting lasted always until the sun 
got high enough to be warm on the dogs, 
then we would drive to some farmhouse and 
put the team up in the barn and loaf in the 
shade through the heat of the day, only to 
start in again and have another good hunt 
for about two or three hours in the evening. 
The political debates that happened while 
some of the town fellows ate watermelon and 
loafed with their farmer friends as_ they 
waited for the evening shooting would fill 
volumes and show any president exactly how 
to run the government in every detail, from 
appointing a ’steenth-class postmaster to 
settling the tariff on cocoanuts from the Fiji 
Islands, and it is a pity that these debates 
have been forever lost to the suffering worid. 
I have heard everything discussed from the 
original “constitooshun” of the United States 
to the “Declerashun of Independence” while I 
got outside of the red part of sundry juicy 
watermelons in the shade of a straw stack, 
where the wind would blowcool and free, until 
time to kill more chickens in the evening. If 
you have never been a part of an affair of this 
kind then your education has not been com- 
plete. 

We did not wear fancy clothes and did not 
carry fancy guns in those days—we just shot 
chickens and loafed, shot more chickens and 
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ld Bent home when it got too dark to shoot any 
d Bore, and next week we did the same thing 
d Bain and enjoyed life. The question of a 
@ Bun license was not thought of, and the sea- 
It Hon to shoot chickens began when the chickens 
N Bure “ripe” and lasted until the birds flocked 
n &, the fall. Nobody wasted any of the birds 
t Bat he killed, and it was considered the 
ight thing to give the surplus birds to any 
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CUTTING UP 

5 

as he wanted if you had more than enough 

for yourself and friends. 

I suppose that a good many millions of birds 
have joined their fathers in the prairie part 

of eastern Nebraska in just this way, but 

they were good meat at a time when good 

f meat was scarce and the country was new, so 

that after all they no more than filled their 
part in the scheme of the world. You and I 

~ —ican sit and moralize today and say it was 

, not right to kill these birds by the thousand, 

. nor was it right to kill the buffalo in the 

i same way, but today you and I are looking 
at these things through the glasses of a civi- 
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lized world that has plenty without the pro- 
duct of the wilderness. The chances are that 
1f we were suddenly set back into those old 
days, under the conditions that ruled then, 
we would forget the law-of saving the seed 
and would waste just as the people wasted 
then by overindulgence and no care for the 
future. 

There is one lesson that the past has taught 
us in the passing, however, and that is that 
if we kill and do not save enough seed the 
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THE TURTLE 


crop the next year will be insufficient to meet 
the demand, and there will be no shooting 
where there should be plenty for all. Chickens 
do not take kindly to civilization, yet if pro- 
tected and fostered the chances are that this 
free bird of the grass land would become 
changed in his habits until he became more 
like the quail. If he once reaches that stage 


then his tribe will increase and the land will 
boom with his early morning call again as it 
did in the old days when the number of chick- 
ens was like unto the number of grains in 
the sea sands. 

I do not know whether the chicken will 
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ever reach the civilized state that has been 
obtained by his brother, the quail—I think 
not, for he is a creature of the wilderness, 
and if he does not become civilized then his 
race is about run, for the West is no longer 
the wide, open country of twenty-five years 
ago, and the day of the chicken, the water- 
melon and the strawstack politician is only 
one of the memories that belong away back 
in the time of early recollections, of swim- 
ming days, green apples and early sweet- 
hearts that always married the other fellow 
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before you had the courage to break int 
her family. 

For the sake of the chicken and the sak 
of the unborn generations I hope that th 
chicken does mend his ways and take kindly 
to the new order of things, for he is a goo; 
game bird, is good to eat after he has beep 
killed. He therefore serves a double purpog 
in the scheme of things and is entitled to en. 
dure while time lasts and men shoot things, 
and certainly should be given all protection 
possible in these days of sensible behavior, 


SWIMMING TIME 


Other day we went a swimmin’, me ’n Tom ’n Bill, 


Down to th’ deep hole in th’ crick right by Simpkins’ mill. 
Gee! We had a pile o’ fun a layin’ in th’ sand 


’N buryin ’one ’nother where th’ sun was hottest and 


Then we'd run, jump in again headfo’mos’ like a frog! 


’D you ever do that? 


Tom says “Way to learn to swim is not to fool eroun’ 


Where vy’ kin touch, but go right out where y’ gotta swim ’r dround.” 


I tried it other day n’ sunk juss ’s quick ’s lead 


'N third time I was goin’ down Tom got me out ’n said, 


“"F T hadn’ been here you'd a drounded ’s what you'd a done.” 


’D you ever do that? 


Ma says just th’ yother day, “It’s comin’ dog days’ time, 


You stay at home fr’m swimin’ now for th’ crick is all green slime.” 


I don't see why a feller can’t go swimin’ while it’s hot 
3ut Ma says, if I do I’ll git pizened like as not, 
So I don’t stop to ast no more but jus’ go down ’n go in. 


’D you ever do that? 


Yother day Ma says t’ me when she see my hair all wet, 


“What you been a doin’ now? 


’Nen gee! I ketched it! 


Swimin’ again I’ll bet!” 
’N now I dry m’ hair all good 


’N comin’ home I juss stop ’n split up a little wood 
Out ’n th’ shed so Ma’ll think I’m sweatin’ cos it’s hot. 


’D you ever do that? 


Et CoMANCHO 
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Tue International Sportsman’s Associa- 
tion will hold its annual exposition at the 
, Coliseum in Chicago, Novem- 
The Sportsmen’s ber seventh to twenty-eighth 
Show inclusive. This association is 
young in years but is already 
recognized as one of the powerful factors 
for the future welfare of game in the coun- 
try at large. Like all things that are backed 
by the people of Chicago this young associa- 
tion is a hustling proposition and the mem- 
bers thereof are men who, as individuals, 
work for the betterment of the game laws 
and the more intelligent handling of the 
game situation in the lawmaking bodies of 
the land. It is not only in Illinois that their 
influence is felt, but all through the various 
States and even on into the halls of Con- 
gress where already some good work has 
been done toward the more efficient protec- 
tion and propagation of game as a national 
work. People are apt to think that game 
laws are made to favor the class known as 
“sportsmen,” and that the whole scheme is 
to further their interests. The reverse is 
true in actual fact, and it is the “sportsman” 
who pays the freight and is glad of the 
chance, if it is given him. The work of 
bodies like the International Sportsman’s 
Association is to further the opportunities of 
the sportsman to pay the freight, by seeing 
to it that proper laws are enacted to give a 
reasonable assurance that the game supply 
will be kept up by protecting the stock now 
on hand, and by the intelligent propagation of 
desirable species, as well as the elimination 
of the non-desirable kinds that prey upon and 
reduce the numbers of those that are wanted. 
Thinking people the country over are be- 
ginning to understand that the game and fish 
of the country are part of the natural re- 
sources belonging to the people at large, and 
that the present generation but holds the 
stock in trust for the generations yet un- 
born so that the stock must be looked after 
and protected if it is to last. Protection can 
best be made efficient through the efforts of 
organized and intelligently directed bodies of 
men working together, and it is to this fact 
that the International Sportsman’s Associa- 
tion owes its existence and standing today. 
Men of all walks of life are. members, and 
all are actuated by a common motive built on 
the idea that the game and fish as well as 
the forests are the property of the whole 
people, to be preserved and cared for intel- 
ligently so that they may continue to be of 
the things that make the earth a good place 
to live in. 
_ The financial side of game protection is an 
interesting bunch of cold facts and figures, 
and one who has never waded through the 
dry reports of the statistics has little idea 
why the game is worth preservation as a 
money proposition alone, but if some finan- 
cier could get complete control of the game 
and fish of any State in the Union and run 
it as a business, charging on a basis of actual 
Value for the use of it to the hunter and fish- 
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erman, leaving out entirely the amount spent 
yearly for trips to the woods, the business 
would pay bigger dividends than any rail- 
road on the map. 

A good game and fish country is an insur- 
ance on the length of life of the people who 
can reach it each year, for there is nothing 
in the world that will put new energy into 
a tired man or woman like getting away 
from the artificial life with its penalties, and 
just living as long as possible each year close 
to Nature. The better Nature is taken care 
of the rest of the time the better she will 
take care of you when you go to her. Tak- 
ing care of Nature means to protect and 


FISHING 


WITHOUT WORDS 





propagate and then to use in a moderate, 
sensible way not only the game and the fish, 
but all the wild things and the wild places 
of the earth. The mountains are the best 
sanitariums in the world, the woods are not 
only healthful but like the mountains they 
are a power for good by their work in the 
moisture problem, so they should be cared 
for not with a view to their use today alone, 
but for the welfare of the people to come 
after us who must face the problems of life. 
Shall we of the world today use these things 
that have been put in the world for all and 
then go on into the beyond and leave only 
desolation behind? I think none of us want 
to do that, and so we organize bodies of 
congenial people like the International 
Sportsman’s Association, and by weight of 
numbers make the unthinking think, and 
the unruly abide by laws that are just to 
all men, and just to the helpless under world 
that is here for the benefit of the whole 
people. 

This association has done and is doing a 
work of vast and far-reaching benefit and, 
if you can do so next November, you should 
go and see this show, for it will bring a lot 
of the mysteries of the wild places together, 
and put them under a roof so you can go 
there in your nice clothes and see some 
things that are strange to you and. interest- 
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ing enough to awaken your desire for more 
of the same kind of knowledge. It is the 
missionary work of the brotherhood of the 
wilderness—a clean brotherhood that is good 
for the world and the children of men. 
Already, and for weeks past as I personally 
know, the orders have gone forth and, while 
you give no heed nor know of it, there are 
men at work to bring the wilderness to this 
exposition. Far to the north, even beyond 
the Arctic Circle men are at work today 
seeking to contribute to your happiness here 
in Chicago next November. The savage, 
wolflike “Huskies” are racing the snow fields 
in the country of the White Silence with an 
Indian driver “mushing” along to urge them 
forward as they drag the sled load of speci- 
mens down to the sea and the waiting steam- 
er. Up along the cariboo barrens the Cree 
halfbreeds are at the same work. Canoes 
are floating on the network of Canadian 
waterways with burdens for the show. The 
high peaks of the Rockies are Being traveled 
by men who can dare and do, to get speci- 








The southern 
and even the far off Everglades are being 
ransacked and their secrets will be laid bare 


mens for this show. swamps 


so that you may see. The hidden mountain 
streams and the dark canyons are being 
hunted for what they will produce, and even 
the restless, mysterious sea will contribute. 
All this is going on and has been for months, 
so that when November comes there will be 
gathered under the roof of the big Coliseum 
a collection that will do your heart good. 
The great brotherhood of the wilderness will 
meet here on a common ground and the man 
in broadcloth with his lady in her silks may 
touch fingertips with the quiet man of the 
wilderness and his wife, who have the best 
of the game of life so far, just because they 
have not learned to be discontented. 

The International Sportsman’s Association 
is, you see, something more than a name or 
a few people gathered together and calling 
themselves sportsmen. The whole show and 






the people who are backing it are worthy 4 
every consideration and support, and th 
they will give a good show next Novem 
you may be sure. 

EverY year sees more houseboats afloat q 
the waterways of this land of ours. Sop) 


The Mission Of these craft are models ¢ 
of the comfort and convenienc 
while others are little mop 

Houseboat we 


’ than floating shanties built q 
flimsy scows, but all contribute to the heal 
and happiness of their owners, so they shouij 
be taken into consideration as a factor fy 
the good of the people. A happy man is; 
good citizen, and that which makes him ha 
py is a good proposition. The houseboat j 
one of these aids, and is also a source ¢ 
pleasure and solid comfort for the wife anj 
the youngsters, wherefore it is a good inveg. 
ment for any man to make. The settle 
parts of the country are very well watered x 
a whole, and any stream or lake that wil 
float a flatboat of six-inch draft is capabk 
of accommodating a houseboat population 
in the summer time. In fact a great many oj 
them already float more or less of these com. 
fortable craft for the season. 

Every one who has passed a summer or 
even a vacation on a houseboat is always 
keen to go again, and for a man who wants 
to take his wife and children along it is th 
most comfortable and the cheapest form oi 
camp life in the catalogue. While for the 
man or men who want to spend some tim 
in the woods without going light and expe 
riencing the hardships of a strenuous life in 
the wilds, it is still the best way, combining 
comfort and utility with the pleasure of a 
outing. Almost any stream that is a fishing 
stream, outside of the mountain districts, is 
a houseboat stream, so there is no valid 
reason why a man should not houseboat 
away his vacation if he wants comfort and 
ease on his outing. 

It is a matter of personal taste and indi- 
vidual pocket how the houseboat shall be 
built, but as a general proposition it is within 
easy reach of anyone who can afford a vacz 
tion, while it is cheaper than a summer cot- 
tage, is just as comfortable, and can hk 
moved if one tires of any particular spot 
They are good property to own, and they are 
increasing in numbers yearly. 


NOTES 

When the eastern man thinks of the Pe 
cific coast he is apt to think of Galiforna 
first and then feel that the coast is a long 
way off. When you count miles it is cer 
tainly a long way, but when you count time! 
is only five days from New York, and thats 
not so long. The Coast is the most divers 
fied part of the whole couritry, and one cal 
pick a place to suit his’ own ideas of comfor 
and recreation. The only wonder is that peo 
ple continue to go over the beaten trail 
near home and think that they are having 4 
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good time when they could so easily and 
comfortably break away and get to a new 
country they could not finish exploring in a 
life time, yet do it cheaper than when they 
stick in the old rut. The latter part of this 
month and all of next the salmon will be 
running in the Puget Sound country, and 
there is no sport on the list that is up to 
salmon fishing with a light rod. It is not 
guess work about fishing for salmon on the 
west coast, for it is not a question of catch- 
ing a salmon, but merely a question of when 
you get tired of catching them, for the whole 
Bay and the whole Sound as well, are sim- 
ply alive with fish. 

The one peculiar thing about the salmon 
of the Pacific is that the fish never return to 
the sea after going up the streams to spawn. 
Every salmon that enters a river to spawn 
ends its trip in death in the upper stream if 
it is not killed before it performs its mis- 
sion, yet even with this enormous mortality 
they still come in countless thousands every 
fall from the deep sea, and the canneries 
reap a harvest as they pass. 

Millions of pounds of them are captured 
each year and canned to be sent all over the 
world. Other millions of pounds pass the 
nets of the canners and go for miles up the 
streams, where they spawn and die, and 
their dead bodies drift down with the current 
until they are caught by the drift piles and 
held to rot away and enrich the soil of the 
tiver valley at the next overflow of the river. 
To one who has never seen this enormous 
waste of fine food fish it hardly seems possi- 
ble that such things actually happen year in 
and year out as certain as the tides, yet it is 
so as every dweller on the Pacific side of the 
country well knows. To the eastern man 
who has gone to Maine each year it is only 
one of the things worth a trip to the west 
coast to see. The salmon situation there pre- 
cents the one chance for a man to fish to his 
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heart’s content, because he can only land a 
limited number in a day no matter how hard 
he works, the simple reason being that it 
takes so long to land his fish. It is a fight 
that will do.his heart good every time he has 
a new salmon on his rod, and, inch for inch, 
there is no fish that can touch him in a fight, 
not even excepting the black bass that Dr. 
Henshall thinks is the best fighting fish. I 
have caught enough of both to test them out, 
and I would rather fight a salmon than the 
best bass. If you want to get royal sport 
on a rod just take a trip to the west coast 
and have a try at the salmon and the trout 
this month or next. 

The bass of the northern lakes have paid 
heavy tribute to man for the past month, 
for the woods have been full of men and 
women with rod and line bent on the de- 
struction of the scaled inhabitants of the lake 
region. Not only the bass, but the pike and 
the “musky,” and his little brother, the 
open-faced pickerel, have had a try at the 
curious things that have fallen with a sudden 
splash in the immediate neighborhood of 
where they were taking a sun bath in fancied 
security. If every locality has sent as many 
people out as Chicago has, then the north 
woods must have looked like a big picnic 
ground, for at least half of Chicago has gone 
forth to slay, and the other half has wept 
salt tears while it stayed at home and got out 
trial balances. 








J. W. Parmelee, of Chicago, has built and 
now has in commission one of the finest 
houseboats in the land in the new steamer 
“Fortuna.” The boat is really a river steam- 
er, 104 feet long, fitted with 150 h.p. steam 
engines and has a speed of fifteen miles per 
hour. She is built, however, not for a 
steamboat, but as a houseboat with steam 
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power, and it is her owner’s intention to use 
her as a pleasure boat on the lakes this sum- 
mer, and then go down the river with her 
to the Gulf in the fall and spend the winter 
along the Gulf Coast. The fittings are com- 
plete, including electric light, steam heat and 
a refrigerator plant, so that she is as luxu- 
rious as the finest ocean liner as far as her 
capacity goes. The maiden trip was made at 
Chicago at the beginning of July with a party 
of invited guests aboard, each of whom was 
presented with a souvenir of the trip on leav- 
ing the vessel. 





There is a story originating in Wisconsin 
to the effect that a Chippewa Indian found 
three sets of deer antlers locked together 
near Squaw Lake in the Flambeau country 
lately, and tried to sell them, but found no 
purchaser and took the horns away with him 
again and “has not since been seen by white 
men.” Maybe he did but, “show, me.” It 
looks to me like an agarac dream of some 
young newspaper reporter with no news on 
hand and the “comp. room” yelling for 
copy. I am willing to be convinced though 
and if any of the F. and S. family happen 
up in the Flambeau country they can find out 
about it and write me. 





The western railroads ought to contrive 
to get a sportsman’s through rate from the 
east to the Pacific Coast so that the sports- 
man’s travel would flow into a country that 
is not well enough known to be appreciated 
in the east. As it is the eastern man is apt 
to go north instead of to the west, because it 
does not hit his pocket so hard. If the east- 
ern man could get a rate that they could 
stand they would visit the west oftener, for 
it is the best sportsman’s country on the map 
today and it is a better winter country than 
the south. The western roads all seem blind 
to the fact that a heavy trade would develop, 
of it own accord almost, if they gave it a 
chance, and that instead of paying no atten- 
tion to this branch of the business they could 
run a once a week sportsman’s special 
through to the coast on every road if they 
advertised the resources and then urged the 
people along the lines to prepare to take 
care of visiting sportsmen. The roads will 
do this about the time the country gets so 
well settled that hunting will be a parlor fur- 
niture snap with a tame bear at every sta- 
tion to be shot at for so much a shoot, prob- 
ably. The time to do it is now. 

Every sportsman in the country who has a 
bit of Americanism in his makeup should 
work untiringly to smash the non-resident 
high license law to bits wherever it shows 
its head. The idea of non-resident high li- 
cense is un-American, it is unjust, it is not 
in keeping with the great principle that binds 
the Union together, and it should be killed 
in every State in the whole country. A li- 
cense that is a tax on the sportsman yet not 
too much of a tax, is just and right, if im- 


posed to raise funds to protect and propagate 
and no sensible American will object to it 
for, as a nation, we see the fitness of things 
as quickly as any people in the world. We 
know that it costs money to protect and to 
propagate, and we are willing to pay the 
price, but the high non-resident license law 
is an outrage on the American citizen which 
he should work to abolish. 

An American State should not expect the 
right to charge the citizen of any other Stat 
a higher price for the privilege of shooting 
than it is willing that its own citizens should 
pay for the same privilege, for the simple 
reason that every man that is a citizea of 
any-State in the Union is also a citizen of 
the whole country and has its welfare at 
heart to such an extent that he will fight for 
the old flag as long as he has a drop of blood 
in his veins. Why then, should any State 
pass a law making it compulsory that the 
man outside of that State should pay ten or 
twenty times what the citizen of the State 
pays for the chance of enjoying the natural 
outdoor sport that is the heritage of the na- 
tion? I do not believe that a non-resident 
law can be framed that will make it legally 
possible for a State to charge a resident of 
any other State more for shooting privileges 
within its borders than it sees fit to charge 
its own citizens. I think the courts will kill 
any such law and declare it unconstituticnal 
if it was carried up to the final hearing, and 
I want to live to see it done. 

A State undoubtedly has the right to rega- 
late the shooting within its borders as long 
as it does not conflict with the constitution 
of the whole country, but I do not believe it 
has, or can expect, the right to discriniinate 
or legislate against citizens in the adjoining 
State and I hope that every non-resident law 
that puts an exorbitant license on the shooter 
from the outside State will be wiped off the 
statute books soon, and for all time I am 
an American citizen, I am glad of it, and 
I do not want to see such un-American laws 
as these non-resident affairs on record cn the 
law books of the nation. 





The story of the Record Rainbow Trout 
that appeared in this department in the June 
isstie has caused a number of Chicago sports- 
men to plan for a September outing among 
the Cascades in the hope of landing one of 
the monsters that live in that part of the 
world. The chances are that I will join 
them and try to break my own record before 
the season ends this year. If not, then next 
spring will see me after them again on the 
Skykomish, for trout that reach the size they 
do there are not picked up in every creek on 
the map, and I want another one a little 
larger than my fifteen pounder. 


The “Buzzacott” Company, of Racine, 
Wis., is sending out a neat little book full of 
good hints and suggestions for the beginner 
who is not familiar with the ways and means 
of making himself comfortable in the woods. 
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Mr. Buzzacott, the editor of the book, is 
an old campaigner who knows the practical 
side of an outdoor life, and what is needed 
by the beginner. He has combined the re- 
sult of his own extensive knowledge and all 
the good things that he has gathered from 
other campaigners in a convenient form, so 
that the beginner has a ready reference book 
that is reliable, and covers about all the 
things a tenderfoot is apt to want to know 
about. There are all kinds of receipts for 
camp cooking, ways and means for making 
a comfortable camp with such materials as 
the wilderness will furnish; hints on fish and 
fshing, on traps and trapping, what not to 
do, how to pack a pack sack so it will not 
fight the packer on the trail, and a thousand 
or so of other things the beginner ought to 
know, with a few hundred things the old- 
timer can learn something new from. 

A book that is supposed to tell all about 
the woods and woodcraft generally misses 
it by several rows of apple trees, but Mr. 
Buzzacott has put a lot of good sound knowl- 
edge into a form that is convenient in camp, 
and made a book that any fellow can read to 
good advantage before he goes, and then 
carry along and read again after he gets 
there. 





The one most useful article that a man 
can carry into the woods with him is a good 
heavy knife. There is nothing made nowa- 
days that exactly fills the bill, although there 
are some good tools, like Marbles’, on the 
market. I have lately found the trail of 
an old time Hudson Bay Co.’s buffalo knife, 
and I think I will land it in the course of 
time, for the word has gone forth into the 
white mystery of the silent north through the 
factors of this old time fur company, that 
Comanch wants a buffalo knife of the kind 
that is now “out of print” and the chances 
are that some Indian up there somewhere is 
wearing the knife I want right now. If he 
is, the factors of the Hudson Bay Company 
will find the Indian and the knife will soon 
start on its journey to the States so that my 
heart will be glad and I will not longer 
“chant my sorrow” because of having no 
good medicine knife. The last letter from 
up there said that it would be a month be- 
fore it could be known whether one of the 
old knives could be found near the Arctic 
Circle or some place out of reach of the 
modern telephone, but I am content to wait, 
for if the knife is found it will be a knife 
worth waiting for. ; 

The kind I want is about eighteen inches 
long and weighs two or three pounds, and 
has a blade that will shave you after you 
have opened a can of tomatoes with it. It 
will also skin a bear and then cut up his 
bones, or it will cut firewood for the camp or 
clean fish, or do any of the dozens of things 
that a good knife is supposed to do, for it 
was made to do all these things by the man 
who knew the secret of making a good steel 
years and years ago in Shefheld, England. 


The one I am after was traded by some factor 
of the old fur company to some Indian for 
about four beaver hides, like as not, and has 
been in his family ever since. I don’t know 
where it is or what one has it, but the mes- 
sage has gone into the north, and I have a 
childlike faith that the knife will come to me 
here in Chicago some day, whereupon my 
heart will be good and there will be no 
ghostdancing for perhaps two whole moons. 





Another thing I want and cannot find is a 
two-ounce lancewood fly rod. If I can get 
one like that I also want a spool! of black 
linen thread which I will wax well with 
beeswax and then wind it on that automatic 
reel of mine and go back to Index on the 
Skykomish River and catch the biggest, sas- 
siest, “fightin’est” rainbow trout in the river, 
and kill him fairly. If I can do that then 
you can be President. But I cannot find the 
rod so far, and it looks like disappointment 
ahead. 





Word has just reached me of a bad fire at 
the little town of Imdex, Wash., where I 
caught the big trout in May. According to 
my information a whole block has been 
wiped off the map, and as the town has only 
a few blocks in it the loss will be serious and 
cause more or less inconvenience as well. 
However the hotel Bush is still there, so 
that those who have written me of their in- 
tention of fishing there this season can go 
ahead with the assurance that Bush will 
have both his smile and his hotel ready for 
them, and they will fare as well as they will 
anywhere in the wide world while on a 
fishing trip. 





The Rocky Mountain districts are giving a 
good account of themselves the same as usual 
this season. More people are going each 
year to visit friends who have located in dif- 
ferent parts of this country, which is being 
settled fast. More people go on sightseeing 
trips and all of them take their fishing tackle, 
or else get the fishing fever after they reach 
the hills and find that the other fellows are 
having all kinds of fun with the trout. The 
railroads have exploited the different locali- 
ties pretty well, and the information they 
give nowadays is accurate, for the reason 
that they send out experienced men to inves- 
tigate the actual situation and report on it. 

The Ten Sleep country: over in the Big 
Horn range of mountains in Wyoming is a 
great country for a summer outing. It is 
reached by the Burlington road, and you go to 
some point on the east side of the range, then 
take a team, or better still, a pack outfit, and 
go on into the Ten Sleep lakes and river. 
There are a number of points one is able to 
reach Ten Sleep from, though I do not 
know which one is best this season for the 
reason that new settlements change every- 
thing each year, and the best point now might 
not be the best next year. The Burlington 
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road could find out though at any time and 
no doubt would cheerfully do so if asked. 
There are more trout in the Ten Sleep wa- 
ters than in most any place in the Eastern 
Rockies. 

Below I append a letter just received fron 
Mr. R. James, of Everglade, Fla. That ic 
the man my friend Wallace discovered while 
on a trip to that little known part of Flor- 
ida last winter, and it was the interest Mr 
Wallace awakened by his stories of this man 
that impelled me to write to him to see if 
he would not favor the outside world with 
stories of his sawgrass domain. I wrote to 
Mr. James early in the year and here is his 
reply just received. I expected delay, as 
Wallace told me that Mr. James only went to 
the post office about once a month and lived 
the rest of the time in his cabin way back 
in the tangle of swamp land that forms the 
Everglades. However, here is the ftter with 
its implied promise of stories later, and if 
Mr. James will write of his country you 
may be sure that it will be interesting read 
ing in spite of his statement that he is “un- 
lettered and not overburdened with mother 
wit.” He is simply modest, as a half hour 
with Mr. Wallace would convince anyone, 
and there are few men in the world who have 
the knowledge of that sawgrass world which 
Mr. James has, so it is to be hoped he will 
favor the sportsmen’s world with some of his 
own tales told in his own way. 





Everglade, Fla., June 10, 1903. 
W. S. Phillips, Chicago. 

Dear Sir:—Your highly appreciated favor 
of long, long ago, came duly to me and it 
may be this tardy reply is barred by limita- 
tion. However, I take great chances and 
say that I have been cruising so much of late 
that I have found little time for anything 
else. 

I should be delighted to comply with the 
terms of your most considerate letter, were 
I capable of doing you justice in the matter 
of writing for your nice FIELD AND STREAM 
but being a man unlettered, and not over bur- 
dened with mother wit precludes the possi- 
bility of my writing anything that would in- 
terest your readers. 

FIELD AND STREAM seems to me to be 
a bright and up-to-date sporting journal and 
should be in the hands of all true sports- 
men. 

Yes, I remember Mr. Wallace well, he 
having visited me while down here. 

The big ’gator hasn’t been around for some 
time and I opine some hunter has scalped 
him for market. As near as I could judge 
him in the water, he was about fifteen feet 
long. Those wild cats were not pets by any 
means, though bold enough to come up in 
day time and try to steal my venison. Of 
course a man that knows the timber like you 
do need not ask what became of the cats. 
The old hound and I can recall some rough 
work in their final demise. 


This is a queer country—all islands for 
miles, and the Great Architect has fashioned 
some strange things in this neck of the 
woods. Lots and lots of game in this end 
of the State: bears, deer, turkeys, panthers 
wild cats and many other sorts. All sorts 
of southern water fowl are here in unlimited 
quantities. 

It does seem like some rich sporting club 
would start a game preserve somewhere jn 
this end of the State. Settlers are crowding 
the game down into the big cypress where 
the Seminole Indian does nothing but hunt 
the year around. 

I shall be glad to do whatever I can for 
FIELD AND STREAM. Hoping that success 
may attend your efforts. I am 

Respectfully yours, 
R. JAMEs. 

Here is another letter from a man who 
knows and it tells a little tale of disaster 
from flood that was not included in the 
scare heads of the yellow journals at the time 
so many people were killed and _ rendered 
homeless in the trans-Missouri- Mississippi 
country this spring by the sweeping down 
of the waters. The stream referred to in the 
letter is the Volga, which has .always been 
counted one of the best bass waters in the 
State of Iowa. It is to be hoped that Mr 
Cole’s idea of the situation will prove out 
and that “later” will see the little stream 
back to its old time usefulness as a bass 
water. 





Fayette, Ta., July 3, 1903. 

W. S. Phillips.—Yours received. Sorry to 
say there is no fishing worth mentioning this 
season so far. Our fishermen have all tried 
it and are planning to go elsewhere. The 
spring floods have filled up many bass holes 
and made no new ones. Bass have not been 
so scarce in fifteen years, and no one can 
tell why unless it is because everything is 
caught out and no more have come up over 
the dams. If the chances improve later I 
will,write you. Sometimes we get better re- 
sults in August and September. 

I expect to go up to one of the Minnesota 
lakes within two or three weeks, as there is 
no fun here yet. We apparently have little 
but “scenery” left, but I think another month 
will change prospects. Bass find plenty of 
feed everywhere now, and if there are any 
here in any numbers they will get hungry 
and gamy later. I will notify you in due 
time. O. C. Coxe. 

Here is still another letter, this time from 
our own humorist out in Kansas. I do not 
know this man except from his writings, but 
he has no business to stay in Kansas, for the 
world is looking for his kind and if he comes 
to Chicago I will be pleased to steer him 
around town and do the “chaperone” act so 
the bunco man won't know he is from Kan- 
sas. I will also take him to dinner at Rec- 
tor’s and will even buy him a drink if he 
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is thirsty, and I never buy drinks except in 
extreme cases. He has a way of saying ab- 
surd things seriously, and he can break into 
this department of Fietp AND STREAM any 
time he wants to try and reform the world or 
help lighten the burden of its woes with his 
views of things and the way they ought to 
be run. He is as refreshing as the good 
old southwest wind of his own Kansas, and 
I hope he gets “Mr. Marlin” to build that 
hatchet shooting gun for him just so he can 
try it on the wolves. 


Durham, Kas., July 1. 

W. S. Phillips, Chicago. —Dear Ser: I 
have just been looking over your fifteen 
pound trout article, and permit me to say 
that pictures and article are very good: 
the best I remember to have seen in years. 
It is a most realistic fish story. You acted 
just like a boy who was trying to look as if 
he had been doing that sort of thing all his 
life. So did “Pard.” If you had your pic- 
tures, one on each side of that thing you 
call a “cut,” I should like it better, not that 
I want to run you into debt or anything. 
I see that Mr. Hough calls your trout a stur- 
geon. Well, don’t get angry. That’s just 
his way. With a little fixing now and then 
Mr. Hough will be found all right and doing 
his part toward making life worth living. 
Now don’t you go to making those big Chi- 
cago dailies believe they can get me for a 
newsgatherer, they would only be disappoint- 
ed, they haven’t got persuasive powers 
enough for that. Life is getting too short 
at one end, and then too there are so many 
other things I’d rather do, especially so long 
as the old world keeps on in the old way of 
feasting her fakes and starving her poets. 

But I want to tell of some wolves we are 
going to kill. This morning and nearly every 
morning they gave us a serenade that made 
it seem as if the whole outside space was 
packed with wolves. We have our plans all 
drawn to get a Marlin rifle .25-.36 cal. on 
account of flat trajectory. We will have it 
sighted in the most effective way—telescope 
added if any thing is gained in net results 
thereby—then in the fall when the foliage is 
less dense we are going to loaf around out in 
the hills and keep some of those wolves 
guessing. The county pays one dollar each 
for wolf scalps, and we think of loading some 
shells with shingle hatchets. With this load 
we expect to be able to scalp a wolf at 600 
yards, at a 98 per cent gait. Then the wolf 
can go on and grow a new scalp and be 
teady for the next harvest. In this way much 
might be added to the wealth of this country. 

There is a field for the riflemen in this old 
cow country: wolves, prairie dogs and jack 
tabbits abound, and all are legal game at any 
season. One might shoot a thousand shots 
aday at prairie dogs, and I think there is a 
small bounty attached too, but am not sure. 
We have a race after jack rabbits every day 
with our two dogs, Shep and Fan. Shep is 
what his name implies and Fan is a grey- 


hound in deep mourning. Shep is about 
twelve inches too short to catch a cotton 
tail, to say nothing of a jack. Fan, though 
less than a ‘year old, can turn most of them, 
but on account of poor support the jack is 
likely to get away as Shep is usually too far 
behind to pick them up at the turn. If by 
any chance though he is on hand and picks 
them up the way he struts off with that rab- 
bit puts me in mind of you and that trout. 
Though Shep is a wise dog, no amount of 
argument could make him believe he was not 
the whole show, ringmaster and all, at such 
times. 

There is one thing concerning literature 
and this cow country I would like to have 
you correct. The cowboy has been deposed 
for at least twenty years, and the “Fence 
Rider” has been in the saddle all that time, 
yet the great magazines continue to prate of 
the cowboy and picture him with revolver 
and cartridge belt as of old. There is some 
excuse for this for the “Fence Rider” is 
equipped much as he of bygone times, but 
look in one of his holsters and you will find 
a claw hammer and in the other a pair of 
wire nippers. His cartridge belt is freighted 
with wire staples, and his business is to ride 
and repair fences. I wish you would just 
step over and tell some of those high-flown 
magazine writers about this, for it looks silly 
to hear them prate of cowboys after so many 
years. The next novel of the cow country 
should have for its hero a “Fence Rider.” 
He should pounce out upon the stage fully 
equiped and dash down a five-mile stretch of 
four strand wire fence and re-staple it with 
his horse on the dead run. There should be 
two or three precipices for him to go over 
in the dash. Then he could turn out to be 
an English nobleman in disguise, or flying 
light for cause. He could marry the million- 
aire cattleman’s only daughter and go back 
to England with the cash and clear himself, 
bringing to a happy close all his trials. Won't 
you just go over and tell those fellows about 
it, and not have the world laughing at them 
any longer? It’s too awful. 

“LEFT Frevp.” 
P.S.— Some time when you’re that way 
you might step and see Mr. Marlin about 
boring one of his H.P.S. rifles for shingle 
hatchets and oblige, is oe 





Here is another letter from the seat of war 
and shows the first experience of a Pennsyl- 
vania tenderfoot with one of those big trout 
up in the Skykomish. Mr. Courtney says 
he does not know anything about trout 
fishing, but is willing to learn and he has 
had no difficulty in locating “trouble” at In- 
dex as can be seen from his own statements. 


Everett, Wash., July 2, ’o3. 
Dear Comanche :—Reiber and I went to 
Index and of course we went with the in- 
tention of getting some fifteen pound rain- 
bows, but as the gods of luck were not 
with us we failed to score. Of course we 
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caught quite a number of small ones, the 
largest weighing two and _ one-quarter 
pounds. The big one surely got away. I'll 


tell you how it happened. 

We were fishing in the pool at the foot 
of Sunset Falls and you know how the loca- 
tion is—a big rock slopes down into the 
water and we were sitting there fishing, and 
all at once something makes a grab at Rei- 
ber’s hook. Well I knew that he had a pretty 
good fish, and yelled to give him line, and 
Reiber shouted back for me to come and 
land him. So after falling and scraping a 
bunch of bark off my shin I managed to get 
hold of the pole. Just as soon as I laid my 
hands on it the fish made a run for the 
deep water, and you bet I let him go until 
he made a turn. Then you ought to have 
seen me turn the crank of that six-bit reel. 

He made several more dashes, and at last 
came upon his side: you know how those 
waves roll in, well I thought it? would be 
a good plan to bring him up on a wave, and 
that is just where I made my mistake, for 
when the wave receded it took mister fish 
with it, and as I had a half drag on the 
reel I couldn’t give him line quick enough, 
and—you know the rest. I know I said 
things, but as I was in a kind of a dazed 
state I didn’t realize what I was doing. I 
suppose the fish would weigh about six 
pounds. 

I suppose you heard about the fire they 
had at Index. Your friend Bush came very 
near moving out on the quick order plan, 
for several of those buildings were burned, 
and I hear they had quite a fight to save the 
Bush house. W. H. Courtney. 


The sportsmen of California are taking up 
the stocking of trout streams in earnest and 
the clubs are providing the money needed 
to pay the expenses. This is a sensible thing 
to do from a good many standpoints, espec- 
ially in a country that is after tourist trade 
as California is and always has been. If re- 
stocking is carried on as it should be there 
is no reason why California should not be 
one of the places on the earth where a man 
may catch trout to his heart’s content, for 
nearly every stream there is naturally a 
trout stream from end to end, and intelligent 
propagation will do wonders in several parts 
of this big State, in what is only indifferent 
water at present. 


A. C. Gordon, of St. Paul, Minn., who 
recently went by train to Seattle, writes as 





follows: “I never heard of antelope so tame 
before. Just east of the Washington line in 
Montana we ran into a herd in which I 


should say there were 2,000. The track for 
more than a mile was lined with them, and 
the tooting of the whistle seemed to please 
them. Several times it was necessary to stop 
the train while the crew with sticks drove 
them from the track that the train might 
proceed. They would only run off a few feet 
and stand and watch the train as it passed. 
I was told they have been wintering in the 
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mountains and are just coming out. They 
were all in poor condition, and that accounts 
for their being so tame. 





Charles Thompson and Alanson R. Spear 
recently brought action against the Minnesota 
Cold Storage Company to recover game 
which plaintiffs shot in North Dakota and 
had transported to St. Paul over the line of 
the Great Northern Railway Company. There 
was one trunk containing sixty ducks and 
three geese, a second trunk with sixty ducks, 
and a game bag with fifty-five ducks. The 
birds were seized at the Union Depot in St 
Paul by the agent of the fish and game com- 
mission in October last, and have been on 
the ice in the plant of the defendant. The 
plaintiffs demand their birds or their value 
three hundred and fifty dollars, and six hu. 
dred dollars’ damages. The defendant an- 
swered that it received the birds from the fish 
and game commission, and also pleaded the 
game laws of North Dakota and Minnesota 
The plaintiffs ought, the defendant says, t 
have kept the game in North Dakota and 
have consumed it there, and not have shipped 
it inte Minnesota in violation of the laws of 
both States. 


Mr. L. Tillotson, of Lowell, Ind., reports 
that an unusual number of ducks are nesting 
this spring in the Kankakee marsh, and 
that prairie chickens are also plentiful. 


“Out here in Michigan,” writes Mr. Ben 
O. Bush, “lies a sparkling sun-kissed little 
lake containing three varieties of bass, large 
mouth, small mouth and one called the sal- 
mon bass in the vernacular of the natives 
thereabouts. Oft and again Dame Rumor has 
brought reports to me of this salmon bass 
A bass like a small mouth but lighter in color 
and with salmon-colored flesh. Several upon 
whose word reliance can be placed have seen 
and caught this fish. Whether it be a small 
mouth in a new dress caused by a change in 
habitat I cannot say, but when come the days 
of August, when crickets chirp and the swal- 
lows flock and bullfrogs sing, ‘Kum—kum- 
m-m,’ then if any of these fish remaineth in 
that little lake so blue, we will try and solve 
the mystery of the salmon bass.” 


Mercer County, Ohio, is one of the spots 
on the map of that State that needs a liberal 
dose of disinfectant in the shape of prosect- 
tions for illegal fishing. This will be a hard 
thing to bring about, according to the State 
game warden, who reports that juries dis- 
agree or acquit, and that the sentiment ol 
the people is against protection of fish. Even 
the prosecuting attorney refuses to have any- 
rats to do with the lawbreakers in fish 
cases, so that a conviction is almost an im 
possibility. Nice state of affairs isn’t it, for 
the State that his reared more Presidents 
than any other in the Union? What’s the 
matter with Ohio? 
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Those who sojourn here meet on common ground and speak a commen language. 


THE power of the summer season in this 
month reaches its culminating point. The 
promises of spring and the 
early weeks of summer and of 
mid-summer itself and of the 
commanding activities of July’s vivid sun- 
shine are in these days of relentless out- 
pouring heat and light fulfilled for better or 
for worse. August reaps the fruits that 
July’s energy has matured, and then settles 
down to a serious enjoyment of acquired 
gain preliminary to another period of unrest. 
What an art in nomenclature those ancient 
Romans possessed; for August carries us 
hack to the days when it ceased to be merely 
colorless Sextilis—Number Six—and took the 
name of the first and greatest of the emper- 
ors, Caius Julius Cesar Octavianus Augustus. 
This man with a genius for government gath- 
ered up the threads that his mighty kinsman 
had left ravelled at his violent and untimely 
death and wove them into the fabric of the 
Roman Empire. And this was a _ notable 
achievement, for the fabric endured through 
half a millenium, and when at last, cut and 
rent from without and eaten from within by 
the vice moth, the fragments of it served to 
dothe its barbaric destroyers even unto now. 

August, the Majestic; so means the name. 
The month is typical of the man. His great 
task nobly completed, Augustus rested master 
of the world; the whole empire enjoyed his 
crowning work and entered upon that great 
period of material, literary and artistic de- 
velopment that the world still knows as the 
Golden Age. And surely August is the gol- 
den time of the summer, the accepted day of 
vacation. Far back in the age when the 
month was named, all patrician Rome for- 
sook the city, even though the miasma of 
the Campagna was less fever-laden than 
tow, and fled to villas by the sea, to villas 
by the dashing Anio, to villas in Etruria, to 
villas in the Apenines. Those were the 
glorious days of Baie and of Tibur, the 
days of luxury as a science, ere yet vice and 
luxury had become synonyms to the Roman 
taste. These Romans, too, had their pet 
theory of August’s burning heat, of the days 
when ’twas well to bask in delicious shade, 
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sipping golden goblets of Falernian by the 
ripples of the fountain of Bandusia, “clearer 
than crystal.” This theory was centered 
in a star: for these are the days of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, that great blazing sun, most 
brilliant of the fixed stars. It rises then with 
the sun: but the sun rose daily throughout 
the year, and in the other seasons, unattended 
by its sinister companion, it rose to shine 
benignly, to warm and brighten and vivify. 
In these days only did it burn and scorch. 
Therefore the burning and the scorching were 
the work of Sirius: so in their illogical 
Nature-science they reasoned, and they gave 
to Sirius a name of bitter reprobation, a 
name that has endured until today as an 
epithet of insult, the name of the female dog 
—Canicula; and the days of its reign in the 
heavens were the Dog-days. The Dog-star 
it remains today, and on into the present per- 
sist the Dog-days, relic of the old unscientific 
science and fraught still with countless quaint 
superstitions among rustic folk. Then, for- 
sooth, just when they need it most, the little 
country boys shun water like poison; for 
surely, if they go in swimming in Dog-days, 
they will break out in loathsome boils from 
head to foot. Then, too, all snakes go blind, 
and the housewife’s bread will mould over 
night, be not special precaution taken. It 
were waste of precious time and space to give 
the list of Dog-day prohibitions, of things 
that positively dare not be done in this 
threatening time, so say the ignorant and 
credulous, else dire disaster follows in their 
train. Enough that all these strange beliefs 
are lineal descendants of the superstitions of 
the common folk in the age when reproach 
and insult were levelled at the beautiful star. 

For Nature-lovers the sinister portents of 
Dog-days and August have vanished. For 
them these days mean rest and delicious idle- 
ness, freedom from business cares and from 
the heat and worry of the great city. August 
is pre-eminently the vacation time of America 
for those to whom vacation means most; 
and to these it is our friendly and loving 
counsel to spend these blessed Dog-days in 
the quiet of the deep woods and by the clear 
waters, breaking a precious and well-earned 
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rest by no more strenuous labor than the 
“gentle art” of good old Izaak and Dame 
Juliana. ~ = 


If you cut a tree plant two in its 
place. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 
* 


IN THE June issue we expressed the opin- 
ion that as some State laws read it might 
be possible for an owner of 
Owners property to be seriously affect- 
Fishing Kights ed by the acts of others to 
which he was not a party. This 
had reference to the enforcement of such 
laws as refer to fishing in State-stocked 
waters. Following close upon this comes 
the decision of the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court in the stubbornly- 
contested Lamora-Rockefeller suits, the rul- 
ings in the lower courts being reversed. It 
had been shown that one person, neither the 
owner of the lands nor of fishing rights in 
the streams, had, without the consent of the 
owner, stocked two named waters with fry 
from the State hatchery, the superintendent 
of which had been made aware of where the 
fry were to be placed. Also that under similar 
conditions another party had stocked still 
another stream. The gist of the decision is 
to be found in the following paragraph: 
“Our interpretation of the statute is that the 
stocking of streams and waters, the beds 
and adjacent lands of which are owned by 
an individual or corporation, in order to give 
the right to the public to fish therein, must 
be with the consent of the owner or one 
having a right of fishery therein, and that 
only the particular stream, lake or pond thus 
stocked is so made public, and that such 
stocking does not open to the public streams 
to which they may be tributary; and that this 
stocking of such a stream by owners above 
or below does not have the effect of opening 
to the public that part of the stream situated 
on lands of an owner who has not consented 
to such dedication, and that the public is not 
permitted to follow the migrations of the 
fish and take them in that part of the stream 
on private lands without the owner’s consent.” 
That is sound common sense. 
.* ¢ « 


Likely as not the “Rube” is as wise 
in his way as you are in yours. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 
* * * 

IN A recent issue of one of the many publi- 
cations devoted to the business of advertising 
Responsibility 4 most excellent article ap- 
peared upon the responsibility 


of the attached to the publishing of 
Publisher advertisements of a fraudulent 
character. It was most truthfully stated that 


no reputable journal should give publicity to 
any advertisement whereby the public might 
be swindled, holding that the man who gave 
publicity to the fraudulent offer was just as 
guilty as the one who committed the fraud 
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through the publicity thus obtained.  Get- 
rich-quick schemes, turf syndicates, Parker 
Lucky Box, Francis Truth, the Divine Healer 
and all such things are known to the pub- 
lishers to be for swindling purposes when 
they take money to advertise them. Fake 
medicines are just as bad, and it is surprising 
how many journals and magazines give such 
publicity. There are others that do not, 
however, and FIELD AND STREAM is of those 
that exercise the greatest care in scrutinizing 
every advertisement of a doubtful character, 
This system has its reward in the reliance 
readers place upon the announcements made 
in our advertising columns and the confi- 
dence they feel in dealing with those who 
advertise therein. 

* * 
It ts a poor dog who can’t believe his 
Own nose. 

Field and Stream Philosophy 


* * * 


Tue brilliant success of the team of Amer- 
ican rifle shots at Bisley, England, on July 
11, recalls the period a decade 
Another or more ago when internation- 
American Success al competitions were the great 
spur to target shooting in this 
country. With defeat came a disinclination 
to renew competition in following years, 
but now that at the first time of asking our 
men are again returned at the top of the 
score it is to be hoped that the annual Palma 
trophy competition will never again be with- 
out a team to represent America. The suc- 
cess achieved at Bisley is but another resuit 
of the careful painstaking American method 
of preparation, even to the most minute detail, 
and the score of 1,570 as against 1,555 by 
Great Britain and 1518 by Canada tells all 
the necessary story. There were others, but 
they were double distanced. 
* * x 
If you are not certain—don’t shoot. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 


* * * 


The changes which methods of travel make 
are strange. In the old stage coaching and 
Automobiles as - +> owe travelers Ss 

. e said to have communed en 

an Adjunct route with Nature. Then 
of Sport came the iron road with its 
disturbing noise and turmoil from which 
timid wild life shrunk. A change came about 
again with the bicycle, and tours awheel, 
singly or in company, became the rage 
throughout the land. Now it is the age ot 
the automobile, and already we hear of. its 
use as an adjunct to sport; an Orange, N. J, 
resident is now on what is verily an expe- 
dition by road to the Rangeley Lakes, there 
being automobiles for the family, for friends, 
for servants and impedimenta for the jour- 
ney to and fro. Come to think of it, there 
are great possibilities in the automobile for 
the sportsman who can afford what is yet a 
good deal of a luxury. 
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CONDUCTED #2 BY #@# FRANCOIS # VOITIER 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


Attention is directed to the monthly com- 
yetition for prizes for photographs submitted 
to FieLD AND STREAM, the conditions of which 
are given below. This competition is open 
to all, our object being to secure good sub- 
jects for illustration, and no obstacle is there- 
fore placed in the way of our doing so by 
calling for a_preliminary subscription to the 
magazine. Follow the directions given in 
sending in your pictures. 

(1) Cash prizes will be given for the pic- 
tures that are accepted and published each 
month in the year as follows: $3.00 to the 
best; $2.00 to the second best, and $1.00 for 
all others. 

(2) All pictures submitted should portray 
incidents of the rod, gun, dog, camera, canoe 
or camp, and must not have appeared before 
in print. Unmounted prints preferred and 
not smaller than 2% inches square. 

(3) All pictures sent in must be accom- 
panied by sender’s address, and postage for 
return if not accepted. If used by us they 
will be paid for as above and become our 
property without reservation. 

(4) Seasonableness, originality, appropri- 
ateness and action will determine largely in 
our selection of the prize pictures. No “poses” 
or big bags of game or strings of fish de- 
sired at all. 


HINTS FOR BEGINNERS 
A LITTLE CHAT ON INTENSIFICATION 


Intensification is the remedy for a nega- 
tive which has the opposite faults to the one 
needing reduction, the after-treatment of 
which has been discussed in the June and 
July numbers. In other words, the object of 
mtensification is to increase the vigor or in- 
tensity of a negative. I want you to take 
particular note of this definition because 
there are many, very many amateurs who 
seem to think that the process is properly 
applied to every thin negative, no matter 
from what cause. This is not so. No amount 
of intensification will compensate for insuf- 
ficient exposure—it will not increase detail 
because it cannot bring out that which has 
not been put there by the action of the light. 
Intensification, however, will increase the 


contrast, and by s@ doing, very greatly im- 
Barring special cases, 


proves flat negatives. 





the only negatives that will benefit by this 
after-process are those correctly or over- 
exposed but under-developed. An _ under- 
developed negative is thin and flat and, of- 
fering no resistance to the light, gives a 
very dark print quickly. There are so many 
methods of intensification that it would be 
impossible to explain them all within the 
limit of a short article, so the two or three 
likely to be of most use to the beginner have 
been selected. 

Mercuric Intensification followed by So- 
dium Su!lphite—With this method, intensifi- 
cation should be done after the negative 
has been properly fixed, washed and dried in 
the usual way. Place the dry negative in a 
tray of clear water, film side up, of course. 
Swab the face with a wad of cotton to remove 
air bubbles. While the negative is soaking, 
prepare the following solution: 


| Bere 30 grains. 
Perchloride of Iron (dry) 30 grains. 
WOON. Skiccscasdvctsncesd 8 ounces. 


Into this solution transfer the plate and let 
it remain there for a minute or so, rocking 
the tray all the time. Then wash the plate 
for five minutes in running water. Do not 
throw away the iron solution, but return it 
to the bottle for future use. The plate is 
then bleached by immersion in the follow- 
ing: 
Bichloride of Mercury........% oz. 
CN DNs sesesetaneeneae Y% oz. 
WES a snseussinssssucsasees 8 oz. 


The Mercury Bichloride being slow to dis- 
solve, this solution should be made up in ad- 
vance. Shaking will make it dissolve more 
quickly. Filter before use. 

This mercuric salt will make the negative 
turn a whitish color. As to how white de- 
pends upon the length of time it is allowed 
to remain in the bath and this period must be 
determined by the amount of intensification 
required. If but little additional density is 
desired, the plate should be removed before 
the surface becomes absolutely white. In 
any event, the tray should be rocked fre- 
quently. Although the bath is available for 
several more plates, a fresh solution for each 
plate is recommended as likely to give the 
most satisfactory results. After the bleach- 
ing process has been carried to the required 
point, put the plate for about a minute in 
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Common Salt, 2 ounces; Water, 2 pints; then 
wash it for five minutes under the faucet. 

Now make up one more solution as fol- 
lows: 

Sulphite of Soda (crystals)..3 oz. 

Sulphuric Acid (conc.)......2 drs. 

eer I pint. 
Dissolve the Sulphite in 12 ounces of water 
and the Sulphuric Acid in the remaining 4 
ounces of water. When thoroughly dissolved 
pour the acid gently and in small quanti- 
ties at a time into the Sulphite solution. 
Never add the water to the acid. In the 
combined mixture, the plate will turn a 
brownish color and eventually black and 
should not be taken from the bath until ev- 
ery trace of whiteness (due to the action of 
the mercury solution) has disappeared. A 
ten-minute wash followed by a little careful 
swabbing, completes the process, and if you 
examine the negative you will find a consid- 
erable increase in intensity. When the neg- 
ative is dry, take off a print artl compare 
it with one taken before the negative was 
intensified. The difference, and improvement 
too, will be apparent. 

Mercuric Intensification with Ferrous Ox- 
alate—Here is another method which can 
be used when greater intensification is desir- 
able than that given by the one just de- 
scribed. The plate is handled in the same 
way up to and including the bleaching process, 
and then, instead of putting it in the sulphite 


bath, it is redeveloped in the following: 

(a) Ferrous Sulphate.......... - grs. 
SESE ea an eaee ae oz 

(b) Potassium Oxalate........... ; 0z 
eS 3 Of 


For use, add 1 part of “a” to 4 parts of “b.” 

Ifa deposit of lime Sues on the negative, 
due to the presence of lime in the water, a 
few minutes’ soak in a weak acid bath will 
prove an effective remedy. 

A One-Solution Aalensifer. —Burke & 
James put up a one-solution mercuric iodide 
intensifier which works very satisfactorily. 
It goes under the commercial name of Inten- 
sine. Intensification begins as soon as the 
plate is placed in the solution and progresses 
gradually and evenly until any required in- 
tensity is gained. Intensification can be ar- 
rested at any moment by rinsing the nega- 
tive in water. The yellowish color resulting 
from an over-long immersion in this intensi- 
fier tends to somewhat improve the printing 
quality of the negative, but, if desired, it 
can be gotten rid of by placing the negative 
for a short time in an ordinary dry-plate de- 
veloper. My experience with Intensine shows 
it to be easily handled, clean, permanent and 
highly satisfactory. 


PRINT CRITICISM 


This is a typical case of over-development. 
It is a print from such a negative as I de- 
scribed in June as being a fit subject for Re- 
duction. In the case in point, the exposure 
was ample,-—this fact is confirmed by the de- 
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tail visible in the shadows; but the eXcessive 
development has made ‘the negative vey 
dense and contrasty and consequently, a slow 
printer. The deposit of silver in the water 





SUBJECT OF PRINT CRITICISM 


portion of the picture is so heavy that all 
detail is blocked out and buried. In a cor. 
rectly exposed but overdeveloped negative, 
the shadows suffer least because in having 
received less light action, they cannot gain 
so much headway as the highlights. 

The process of reduction, especially with 
persulphate of ammonia, would greatly im- 
prove the negative from which the above 
print is taken. 


PRINTING PROCESSES 


BRUSH DEVELOPMENT ON PLATINUM 

I have for some time been debating whether 
or not to include this interesting and artistic 
process in this series of articles, hesitating 
lest it be not of sufficient general interest. 
1 feel relieved, therefore, in having the point 
decided by FIELD AND STREAM readers them- 
selves. To be more explicit, several have 
asked me to explain the Glycerine Process, 
so-called, and this fact alone furnishes ample 
excuse for talking about a method the prac- 
tice of which is commonly thought to be the 
any my of special or advanced workers. 

My first suggestion is that you re-read the 
article in the January issue under the head- 
ing of “Platinum.” Much that was there 
said applies equally here. There is no need 
to change the make of platinum paper. East- 
man’s Platinum Paper is as excellent for one 
method of manipulation as for the other, and 
is the medium I have used in my personal ex- 
periments. The same developer is also avail- 
able, the formula for which will be found in 
the January number. 

The principle of brush development, in a 
nutshell, is that instead of immersing the 
prints in the developer in the way explained 
in the January issue and allowing the solu- 
tion to work uniformly over the entire sur- 
face of the print, the developer is applied by 
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means of brushes. This latter method ad- 
mits of great latitude, innumerable effects 
are obtained by developing some parts of the 
print more than others, while any parts that 
may seem undesirable or not in accord with 
the tastes of the worker can be entirely elim- 
inated. This modus operandi is sometimes 
called the glycerine process because glycerine 
js used as a retarder, or short stop, to pre- 
yent the developer from 
acting on those parts 
which it is desired to 
block out and to arrest 
development atthe point 
when the required effect 
has been obtained. 
Three or four brushes 
of various sizes, three 
saucers, a bottle of gly- 
cerine, a piece of glass, 
and 2 supply of clean 
lintless blotting paper, 
constitute the para- 
phernalia needed. Other 
requisites are an abund- 
ance of patience and a 
knowledge of what you 
want, and by this I 
mean the having some 
definite aim in view,— 
the securing of some 
particular effect, etc. 
As already stated, the 
same developer used for 
ordinary developing is 
available under the new 
conditions. In this case, 
however, it is advisable 
to make it up in two 
strengths, weak and 
strong, with each of 
which is incorporated a 
certain proportion of 
pure glycerine. In one 
saucer, therefore (which 
we will designate as No. 
1), put a small quantity 
of full strength devel- 
oper to which glycerine 
has been added; in a 
second saucer (No. 2). 
asmall quantity of half- 
strength developer, also 
mixed with glycerine; 
and in.a third saucer 
(No. 3), some pure glycerine. With these 
preliminaries arranged, we are now ready for 
the actual manipulation. Print the same as 
for ordinary development—maybe a little 
deeper. Lay the print, face upward, on the 
piece of glass, then brush over its entire sur- 
face with the clear glycerine from saucer No. 
3. After working the glycerine into the print 
with a piece of blotting paper, blot off any 
surplus that may remain. The weak or strong 
developer, as the case may be, is then applied 
to the print with a brush. Development can 
be stopped in an instant by the application ef 


Photo by R. S, Affolter 
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the pure glycerine. The glycerine brush should 
therefore be kept in readiness for use. 

The size of the brushes depends upon the 
taste of the worker; but each must be reserved 
for its own solution,——that is to say, the “weak 
solution” brush should not be allowed to 
touch the “strong solution,” or vice versa,— 
while the glycerine brush should be kept 
away from either of the saucers containing 


First Prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


YOUNG HAWKS IN THE NEST 


the developer. It is a good plan to always 
keep each brush resting on the saucer to 
which it belongs when not in use, as in this 
way mistakes will be avoided. When you 
are through developing for the day, clean each 
brush thoroughly and so mark them that 
they will be used for the same strength or 
kind of solution every time you do any work 
of this nature. Then again, never use a piece 
of blotting paper twice. Do not even put the 
used pieces on the table at all, but have a 
waste-paper basket or box handy to throw 
them into. 








KODOID PLATES 


I should have written before regarding this 
latest star in the photographic firmament, Ko- 
doid plates, had I not wished to thoroughly 
investigate its merits ere bringing it to notice 
through these columns. I never jump at con- 
clusions and allow first impressions to form 
the basis of an opinion, but after the lapse 
of some two months, during which time I 
have personally tested and handled several 
dozen Kodoids, I feel justified in recommend- 
ing their use to others. 

“Kodoid plates” are in reality cut films, and 
the only reason I can see for giving them 
this trade name is that they are a substitute 
for glass plates, and like the latter, are loaded 
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HOW TO LOAD A RIFLE 
Fifth Prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


in the orthodox plate holder. They are sim- 
ply a light film attached at the edges te a 
black card support by means of metal retain- 
ing clips, and the film being kept perfectly 
flat and rigid by this ingenious arrangement, 
it fits in a plate holder the same as the or- 
dinary plate. After exposure, however, the 
metal clips are removed from the support and 
development, fixation and washing carried 
on as with glass plates. Although retaining 
a firm hold to the card support, the metal 
clips can very readily be slipped off when the 
backing has served its purpose. No glycerine 
bath is needed, as tke film lies perfectly flat 
during development and the subsequent fix- 
ing and washing. 

As a substitute for glass plates, kodoids 
are a boon to the amateur who uses a plate 
camera. They are much lighter than glass, 
will not break, are easily stored, have speed 
and latitude equal to the best glass plates 
and possess exceptional isochromatic and non- 
halation qualities. Being highly sensitive to 
yellow, they give well-timed negatives under 
conditions where dissatisfaction would re- 
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sult from the use of the ordinary plate. This 
isa point worth considering, as it means that 
in conjunction with a rapid lens, snapshots 
can be made on days ordinarily looked upon 
as unsuitable. For every branch of photo- 
graphic work the new product seems eminent- 
ly superior to glass plates, both from the 
standpoint of convenience and chemical qual- 
ities. The use of kodoids entails no extra 
expense in apparatus, for they can be used in 
any plateholder and no kits are required. 

There is one point, however, which must 
not be overlooked, that after a kodoid nega- 
tive is taken from the washing tank, particular 
care must be taken that neither side comes in 
contact with anything until dry. So instead 
of tacking them to a board, as with ordinary 
films, pin them up by one corner to a shelf 
or push a bent pin through one corner of the 
negative clear to its head, then hang on a 
cord. Wooden clips will answer the same 
purpose. Squeegee surplus moisture from 
each side of negative before pinning it up to 
dry. Never roll up the finished negatives 
The plates are wrapped in both paraffne and 
black paper, and when any are returned tc 
the box unused, they should again be pro- 
tected in like manner. 

Here are two developing formulas recom- 
mended for kodoid plates: 


PYRO FORMULA 


Oe CU or ns ln caching naWandeasn Y, 02. 
Sulphuric Acid...........20 minims 
NE alo Gattys news os-odidw wears 32 02. 

B rece et Soda (éry)......;. 3 02. 

Carbonate of Soda (dry).. .2 02. 
MEE sac tiwsies cadansesestes "32 oz 


A working solution consists of I oz. each of 
A and B, and 2 oz. of water. 


METOL-HYDROCHINONE FORMULA 


A Metol Sees .60 grs. 
Hydrochinone es ..30 grs. 
Sodium a (ary). ..% 02. 
Water. "(20 02. 

B Sodium Carbonate (dry)..... YZ 02. 
WEE. sc cssbecsesessseecceane @Ne 


To develop, take 1 oz. each of A and B, and 
2 oz. of water. Add 1 to 2 drops of a ten 
per cent solution of potassium bromide to 
each ounce of solution. 

It will be necessary to use double the 
quantity if crystallized carbonate or sulphite 
is substituted for the anhydrous in either of 
the above formulas. 

Fix plates in an acid bath or after fixing 
in a plain hypo bath, rinse twice and then 
transfer to a saturated solution of common 
alum for 2 minutes. 

Kodoid plates are made and marketed by 
the Eastman Kodak Co., and they can be ob- 
tained from dealers. 
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THE COLLIE 


BY J. WATSON 


CHAPTER III.—ITS HISTORY IN 


The American shows of the early ’80’s 
gave the first indications of improvement in 
collies. The first of the catalogues in the 
collection which | gave the American Ken- 
nel Club is that of Philadelphia, 1877. I 
did have one of the first show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, but it disappeared be- 
fore I disposed of the collection. None of 
the collies at this show at Philadelphia were 
given pedigrees, but weights were put in the 
catalogue and the four dogs shown were Nep- 
tune, 53 pounds, 5 years; Heck, 40 pounds, 
6 years; Nezzar, 74 pounds, 6 years, and 
Rover, 95 pounds, 18 months. At New York 
in 1878 there were eleven dogs, five bitches 
and three puppies, and among the later 
well-known leading exhibitors were Jen- 
kins Van Schaick, W. Lindsay and Dr. 
Downey. A few had pedigrees, but not trac- 
ing from any dogs that we know of nowa- 
days. One was “imported from Arabia,” 
two “from Queen Victoria’s Kennels, Bal- 
moral,” and many others were equally indef- 
inite as to pedigree. The most noticeable 
features from a present-day point of view is 
the preponderance of black and tans, twelve 
of the nineteen entered being so described, 
four were black, tan and white, one black and 
white and one brown and white—doubtless 
a sable and white. 

In 1879 at New York the name of Allen S. 
Apgar appears as an exhibitor, and for sev- 
eral years thereafter much of the progress of 
the breed is to be credited to his importa- 
tions and the stimulus thus given to others 
to do likewise. He showed Rolf, a black 
and tan, and Florie and Fashion, of the same 
color. There was but one sable at this show, 
described as golden fawn. 


AMERICA 


In 1880 I returned to New York, after a 
three years’ residence abroad, and have ever 
since had more or less to do with collies. 1 
brought about half a dozen dogs, one of 
which was Rex for J. Lindsay of Jersey 
City, who bought him from Dr. James of 
Kirkby-Lonsdale, England. I can still re- 
member my wonder when I met the dog at 
Liverpool that anyone should take the trou- 
ble to import such a dog. I think Mr. Lind- 
say told me he gave £5 for Rex, and that 
was a fair price for the dog. He was cats- 
logued to be sold for $150 at New York. In 
speaking thus of Rex, I do not wish to dis- 
parage the dog’s winnings in this country, 
but to show how far we then were behind 
England in collies. 

The sire of Rex was Dr. James’ Carlyle, 
quite a famous winner in England. Mr. C. 
H. Mason got Carlyle from a drover and 
was the man to bring him out. He was in 
a pigpen, covered with filth when Mr. Mason 
saw him and took a fancy to the long head— 
his pigjaw gave him his length of head. I 
can now add something more about Carlyle, 
told me by Mr. Mason. Carlyle had a very 
remarkable coat, standing out all over him, 
caused by his dense undercoat. Mr. Mason 
says that never has he seen such an under- 
coat on any collie. He was about as big 
as Christopher in reality, but appeared to 
be a big dog, his coat making him look 
much larger than he really was. He bore 
out what was said in the previous chapter as 
to the smaller dogs being usually quicker and 
speedier; for Carlyle, according to Mr. Ma- 
son, was one of the fastest dogs he ever 
owned, and the way he would stop and turn 
was marvelous. 
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Rex was a black and tan on the small side, 
a dog that today if shown at his best would 
get H. C. at New York. He was quite good 
enough to win handily at Madison Square 
Garden in 1880, and held his own on the 
bench for some years thereafter. On that 
occasion Mr. Apgar showed several imported 
dogs, as did Dr. J. W. Downey, and there 
were a few sables shown under various color 
names, even to lemon and white. 

At New York in 1881 two champion classes 
for previous winners were given, the open 
class also being divided by sex, and there 
was a class for puppies, with a total of fifty 
entries. Tweed II., a large dog, six years 
old and grown very coarse, beat Rex for 
the dog champion medal, and Dr. Downey 
also won the bitch medal with Lass o’Gow- 
rie, who was quite above the average 
among her sex at that time. Both Messrs. 
Lindsay and Apgar had imported new dogs, 
Ayrshire Laddie and Nelson, and they were 
placed in that order, Mr. Lindsay owning 
Ayrshire Laddie, who was an improvement 
upon Rex, particularly in size. Mr. Apgar 
had Marcus, I think, at that time, or very 
soon after, but did not show him until 1882, 
when he was five years old. 

Marcus was the first dog imported that 
can be said to have been a really good one. 
His former owner, Mr. W. W. Thompson, 
is credited with saying something to the 
effect that Marcus was the best dog he ever 
saw. This is extremely doubtful, for Mr. 
Thompson knows that great strides have 
been made since then in the improvement of 
collies. I judged at Pittsburg in 1882 and 
gave Marcus first and special, and the same 
year he was unopposed for champion honors 
at New York. Marcus had no pedigree, and 
although he was a good-eared dog, his get 
could be picked out by their hanging lop ears, 
the exceptions being very few. He was a 
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splendidly coated dog with lots of under- 
coat. 

The first sable of prominence was also 
shown at New York in 1882. This was Mr 
Van Schaick’s Guido, described as “tortoise- 
shell and white.” I gave him first in the 
open dog class, considering him an easy win- 
ner, also the special for best collie in the 
open classes, and at this late date I in- 
cline to the opinion that I might have placed 
him over Marcus had they come together, 
Guido was the first collie we had that pos- 
sessed quality. I got Mr. John W. Burgess 
to buy him at Washington at his entered 
selling price of $150. That was in February 
of the following year, after I had placed him 
over Marcus, who had meanwhile been pur- 
chased by Thomas H. Terry, the two quite 
outclassing Ayrshire Laddie. The trouble 
with Guido was to get him to throw his ears, 
which he would only do occasionally. Mr. 
Burgess afterward told me he got no pup- 
pies from Guido, but as he would turn the 
pair into a pen together and gave no assist- 
ance the lack of puppies may be accounted 
for. I know Guido did get puppies and 
was sire of Guido Rene, shown by C. V. V. 
Sewell. 

Mr. Apgar and Dr. Downey having sold 
out to Mr. Terry, and the latter going in 
for some foreign purchases on his own ac- 
count, became the ae collie exhibitor, 
followed by Mr. C. Faxon of Boston and 
Mr. J. W. Burgess. ‘in the Hempstead Ken- 


nels in 1883 were Robin Adair, Tweed II, 
Marcus, Lass o’Gowrie, Lassie, Meg, Zulu 
Princess, Eigg and Effie. The latter was a 


sister to the great Charlemagne; was a 
winner in England, and should never have 
been beaten here, but on more than one oc- 
casion was sent into the ring as fat as a 
prize pig. 

Zulu Princess was a 


Marcus bitch, and 
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VERONA SELECTION 


was about the last of his get. Robin Adair 
was first shown at Washington in February, 
1883, and still had his full first coat. He soon 
cast it and never had a top coat afterward, al- 
though he won many prizes. He was a very 
lucky dog. His win over Guido and Rex at 
New York in ’83 I have recorded in my mark- 
ed catalogue as “very bad decision; no coat, 
had yellow eye, tail high,” and Guido, “good 
coat, head, legs and tail carriage.” Mr. Van 
Schaick was also importing more liberally 
at this time and had Darnley, afterwards 
Foxey, and owned in Baltimore; Olivia, a 
very pretty sable bitch, and Sable, a son of 


CHAMPION 
CHAMPION HEATHER MINT 








OLD HALL ADMIRAL 


Darnley was the 
only importation in the male line close to the 
Duncan-Bess cross that I know of, and might 
have been of much use in improving our col- 
lies had he been sought after as he should 


Charlemagne and Minx. 


have been. The breeders of that day would 
have nothing but Marcus, Rex and Robin 
Adair, and failed to make progress by breed- 
ing to them. Sable disappeared, and I don’t 
remember of seeing his name in a pedigree. 
His coat was very heavy, though inclined to 
curl on the quarters, and his head somewhat 
plain. 
(To be continued.) 





DOCTORS ON HYDROPHOBIA 


With much gratification we record that 
members of the medical profession are be- 
coming interested in killing the hallucina- 
tion known as hydrophobia. We have dur- 
ing the past month received many communi- 
cations relative to the article on Rabies and 
Hydrophobia which appeared in FIELD AND 
Stream. Several doctors wrote to their local 
pepers on the subject, and this is a course 
most heartily to be recommended. You want 


to get it home to the public, get it into their 
brains with such tenacity that nothing can 
budge the idea that hydrophobia is a myth, 
verily an impossibility. More children die of 
lcckjaw after every Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in the United States than from even 
alleged hydrophobia in a decade. How 


many prevent their children buying the dan- 
gerous toy pistol or care for a wound on 
their hands? 
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Yet the moment a person is bitten there 
is a hysterical session. Just here turn to the 
Council Lodge in this issue and read down to 
the close of the first editorial on “August.” 
It will be found on page 319: Hydrophobia 
is the last relic of the ideas of the ancient 
Romans that the dog star, Sirius, when it 
approaches the sun causes all sorts of trouble 
on earth. 

Though short of space in this issue we yet 
consider the subject of educating the public 
of such vast importance that we give at length 
a communication which appeared in the New 
York Medical Record, written by Dr. Fred- 
erick Griffith, and was then reprinted in The 
Southern Clinic, together with a footnote ap- 
pended by Dr. Bryce, its editor. Pasteur in- 
stitutes and sensational journals are the in- 
cubators which foster the idea of hydrophobia, 
the one from cupidity, the other through 
crass ignorance. 


HYDROPHOBIA RUN TO EARTH 


It is strange that those who would have us 
believe that hydrophobia is a common disease 
continue to present such meagre histories of 
reported cases; with the advent of summer 
there will doubtless come this year, as hereto- 
fore, what amounts to but hearsay reports of 
rabies in humankind. 

I desire to direct attention to some points 
for comparison between tetanus and _ hydro- 
phobia as commonly set down in medical works, 
tetanus undoubtedly being the true cause of 
death in the majority of instances. (1) Incu- 
bation of tetanus extending up to a period of 
from three to five weeks; in hydrophobia six 
weeks is given as a short period of incubation. 
(2) In tetanus rigidity of muscles of neck, throat 
and lower jaw are the earliest manifestations; 
in hydrophobia clonic convulsive seizures, in- 
volving especially the throat muscles. (3) In 
tetanus close mind with absence or mild fever 
until near the close; in hydrophobia excess of 
temperature is not dwelt oy or is moderate, 
delirium at the close. (4) In tetanus post-mor- 
tem examination has demonstrated congestion 
of the spinal cord and peripheral nerves. The 
cord after death from hydrophobia is found in- 
tensely congested also respiratory mucous mem- 
brane. (5) Inoculation with rabies is said to be 
invariably fatal, yet only twelve to fourteen per 
cent of those bitten by rabid animals die (Roux); 
tetanus can show an equal if not a greater 
mortality. Lastly, the part which fright plays 
in mania production of hydrophobia must be 
differentiated. 

Most writers upon the subject of thelife history 
of the tetanus bacillus mention garden earth, 
dust, and manure as its constant babitat, and 
are seemingly impressed not only with its gen- 
eral distribution throughout temperate and trop- 
ical climates but with the tenacity of its life 
as well. 

Dogs and hydrophobia are synonomously sug- 
gestive terms—the relation of dogs as a common 
carrier of the tetanus germ may be proven by 
axiomatic demonstration. 

The wayfaring canine, as well as the leash-led 
pavement traveller, when out of sorts instinc- 
tively seeks medication. As a “sick dog hunts 
for grass,’ so will these ailing ones, starved and 
thirsty or pampered and overfed, seek grass 
even at second-hand, or, in other words, will 
loll and consume street manure. By this means 
does the tetanus germ gain access to the saliva 
of the animal and a media for propagation I» 
provided. The hooting crowd to the tormented 
cur or the teasing of milady’s poodle supply the 
remaining factor in the case. 

The common method of emergency treatment 
for dog-bites carried out by the druggist and 
ambulance doctor alike, namely, cauterization 
with lunar caustic, is mentioned to be con- 
demned. Injection of hydrogen dioxide, in full 
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strengcl, into such wounds when first seen 
would act as an antidote to pus as well as the 
more virulent tetanus germ.—Frederick Griffith, 
M.D., in New York Medical Record. 

And yet you will find physicians here and 
there who talk of hydrophobia as though such 


a disease really existed. There are others who 
actually have no difficulty in demonstrating its 
presence in the victim by cultivating and inoe- 
ulating. Of course, unless this mythical disease 
is kept alive in the public mind there will be 
no work for the various Pasteur institutes here 
and there. 

It is about time that impressible physicians 
were learning the difference between tetanus, 
meningitis, hysteria and the nothing called hy- 
drophobia.—Editor Southern Clinic. 


MY LAST CHUM 


Editor FreELD AND STREAM: 

I send you a photograph of my last and 
best “chum,” the pointer, King Cyro, and as 
I write it recalls the many obituaries I have 
written during my long newspaper life, for it 
is the obituary of something that is dead and 
gone, i. e., my days afield. 





KING CYRO 


Forty-eight years ago I shot my first quail, 
and now the doctor tells me I must never 
hunt again. Last fall I tried, but it was like 
the struggles of an old worn-out race horse 
endeavoring to keep from being “shut out.” 

Briefly, I can’t keep up with the procession, 
and rather than “lag superfluous on the 
stage” I’ll stop. 

But nothing but death can take away the 
memories of the many happy days I have 
spent. In the wagon after chickens, when 
there was hardly a fence in all Kansas, up 
to my waist in water, waiting for the “even- 
ing flight,” crouched in some old tree top with 
my turkey caller working on some wary 
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gobbler, or in a “prairie head” watching for 
deer; splashing through the lowland for 
snipe or woodcock, and, best of all, tramp- 
ing over the frosty fields for quail. Perhaps 
some of your readers remember that old 
poem of mine, “When the frost is on the 
meadow.”” Yes, I’ve had my share of sport, 
but when my time comes there will be one 
old-timer who can fold his hands and say, 
“T never killed one of God’s songsters for 
sport. I never took the life of a harmless 
animal ‘to see if I could.’ I never sold fur, 
fn or feather in my life.” All I ever killed 
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have tried my best to stop the awful deple- 
tion of game; and I want to sound a note of 
warning to the younger generation. I have 
seen the buffalo go. I wrote articles years 
ago begging: the press and the sportsmen of 
the country to take:some action against skin 
hunting and was laughed at. Western papers 
had the nerve to call me a fool for believing 
that anything could wipe out the vast herds 
that often delayed trains when the Union 
Pacific was first built. Afterwards, in 1880, 
I went over the same road and at every little 
station saw great piles of bones of the poor 





Photo by J. Watson 


CHAMPION THE NEW KING 
\ LEADING AIREDALE TERRIER OF THE PRESENT TIME 


did some good to someone and did not cost 
him or her a cent. 

How few of the sportsmen of today can 
realize how we once hunted. An old single 
barrel, often tied with cord, shot in_ one 
bottle, powder in another and a box of G. D. 
caps put carefully away in a dry pocket. Our 
dogs had no pedigrees, but they found birds, 
for birds were everywhere. I have killed 
quail on ground where now stand some of 
our most handsome houses. 

Fifty to seventy-five quails a day were not 
extra bags in those days. can remember 
when in this city of now 70,000 inhabitants 
there were only three bird dogs. No wonder 
we killed quails galore. 

For some twenty years past I have been 
game warden here—for curses, not pay, and 





murdered beasts, but they themselves were 
gone. At Fort Morgan I went to an old 
trail. All around were the “wallows” green 
with their fresh grass, the old trail was still 
there, so hard I could scarcely pick it with 
my pocket knife. But where were the trail 
makers? Gone. Gone to gratify the lust of 
a lot of wretches who for a miserable “dollar 
a hide” left the great carcasses to rot on the 
plains. It was a butchery that ought to have 
called down the wrath of heaven. 

I have killed deer seven miles from this 
city, and turkeys less than a mile from our 
present city limits, but now there is not one 
of either kind of game in this part of the 
State. 

To revert to the younger sportsman. Watch 
and enforce our present laws as much as you 
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please,, for they are good as far as they go, 
but there is only one thing to do, and that is 
stop the sale of game. It is not the sports- 
men who deplete the game, but the miserable 
pot hunters to whom a dozen quails mean 
just so much money. Their souls contain 
naught of the sportsman’s instinct. If po- 
tatoes brought as much as quail they would 
steal and sell them, for they would be, as a 
rule, too lazy to raise them. The great ma- 
jority kill the State’s game merely to get 
money to gratify a never-ending thirst for 
whiskey. How many market hunters do you 
know, dear reader, who own a decent house 
or contribute one cent to the revenues of 
this country? Most of the worthless lot live 
in shanties, usually located as near the game 
as possible. When the game is killed out 
they move and “squat” in some other place. 
With proper care we shall always have quail 
to hunt. The big game is gone, but after all, 
quail shooting is the gentleman’s sport. When 
I began this brief article I intended to say 
something about my beautiful dog, whose cut 
appears with this article, but as I have an 
“ad” elsewhere, why describe him? All the 
rest of my dogs sleep in honored graves, for 
no faithful companion of mine was ever left 
to be the sport of the elements till naught but 
some bleached bones were left. They loved 
me in life, I buried them as they deserved, 
and their memories will always live with me. 
I only hope my last will go to an owner who 
will love him as I do, for he will repay it a 
thousandfold; and as he sees him go like 
the wind, but with a nose so sensitive that 
he will not overrun, as he notes how care- 
fully he works, how obedient he is to hand 
and whistle, I hope he will sometimes think 
of the old man who trained him and expected 
to spend so many happy days with him only 
to find he is “out at first.” 
Frank M. GILBERT. 

Evansville, Ind. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


The soundness of the position taken by 
FieLp AND STREAM on the new rating rule of 
the A. K. C., which was to take effect on 
August I, was amply demonstrated by the 
unanimous reversal of the rule at the special 
meeting held on July 15, at which more dele- 
gates were in attendance than we have seen 
for many a day. The reference of a specific 
resolution to the constitution and rules com- 
mittee with instructions to report it for action 
at the annual meeting by no means implies 
the passage of that and no other rule. The 
wording of the resolution of instructions was 
very unhappily done, but it means nothing. 
The committee has certain absolute powers 
which it will duly exercise beyond doubt. 





Any person wanting a fox terrier at a low 
price should consult the advertisement of 
Donald Munro, Allamuchy, N. J. Mr. Munro 
is the kennel manager for Mr. Winthrop 
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, gun. 





Rutherfurd. We know both the dogs adver. 
tised, and they are great bargains, Warren 
Choice particularly so. For the cheaper ones 
$15 to $25,, send your money to Mr. Munro 
and tell him your ideas and he will fit you 
out, and you will miss nothing by reposing 
this confidence in him. They always have 
from thirty to fifty puppies to select from, 





Mr. C. S. Little of Lowell, who only recently 
tried an advertisement in Fretp AND STREAM, 
writes, “I am receiving letters by nearly every 
mail through my ad. in Fretp AND StrEAy 
and am now completely sold out. My English 
bull bitch, Peggy, whelped seven puppies by 
Cheshire Cheese on the seventh; one of the 
puppies was dead, and the bitch, I regret to 
say, died of blood poisoning. We luckily got 
a field spaniel to take care of the other six 
and they are doing well. The toy black and 
tan Fan Fan has three nice puppies by Sulli- 
van’s Little Billee; and Trinity, our smallest 
toy poddle, has no less than five. We will 
soon have puppies from our toy poddle, Miss 
Pompey, and Cucket, a Yorkshire of 33% lbs,” 





W. H. Ordway of Dallas, Texas, sends 
word that his collie, Red Hills Belle, by Scaris- 
brick Star, has a litter by Ellwyn Astrologer, 
“six enormous puppies, five dogs.” This is a 
bit of luck indeed. We know Belle, a high 
quality bitch and beautifully bred. Mr. Gard- 
ner should get ‘her to breed to Heacham Gal- 
opin who is the sire of Scarisbrick Star. 





The Ottawa Kennel Club secretary advises 
us that at the show to be held there following 
the Toronto show the judges will be C. Y. 
Ford of Kingston for collies, spaniels, pugs, 
fox terriers and foxhounds, and Frank F. 
Dole of New Haven for all other breeds. 





The pointer dog King Cyro, to which refer- 
ence is made in the letter of Mr. Gilbert, “My 
Last Chum,” should find an owner among 
those who value a high-bred, thoroughly edu- 
cated dog. Mr. Gilbert is a veteran with the 
We have never felt so much confidence 
in recommending another man’s dog as we 
do in this case. He works to whistle or hand, 
retrieves, is absolutely steady, before and 
behind and is a good looker; color, black and 
white. It was intended to run him at the 
Indiana trials last year, but in jumping a 
fence he got hung on the barbwire and was 
injured so that he could not be run. 





The Ladies’ Kennel Association has made 
a new departure entirely in its judges’ slate 
for the November 3 to 6 show at Madison 
Square Garden. There will be but three 
judges—Messrs. Harding Cox of England, 
James Mortimer and H. W. Lacy. The entry 


is bound to be a liberal one as the fee is only 
three dollars and the prizes aggregate thirty 
dollars for each class. E. 
again be the superintendent. 


M. Oldam will 
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HINTS , QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
Q.—I am a staunch supporter of FIELD AND 
SrrEAM, and its arrival each month is looked 
forward to with a great deal of anticipation. 
While I enjoy and appreciate the whole of 
each number, I am especially interested in 
the Question Box and Kennel Department, 
for having taken many jaunts afield every 
sason since I was big enough to carry a gun, 
| have almost always owned a dog of some 
kind, and varying in usefulness from very 
good to very bad. And while I have been 
partial to bird dogs, bird shooting is getting 
pretty poor in this part of New York State, 
and my pointer having been poisoned last 


heagle bitch, and my experience in the break- 
ing of this kind of dog being very limited, 
and being anxious that she start right, I 
write to you for a few words of advice. 
She is a last December puppy, a thorough- 
bred from prize-winning stock, strong and 
healthy. Will she be the proper age to com- 
mence work before the season opens, or will 
it be time enough to start at that time? Do 
you advise starting her alone with a captive 
rabbit, or would it be better to start her with 
an older hound on wild game? Would you 
confine her first experience to the track alone, 
or let her chase a rabbit which has been re- 
leased in front of her? 

Your answers to these questions will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Ans—Await the open season and then 
start her in company with one or more ex- 
perienced beagles, as thereby she will have 
an opportunity to observe, imitate, acquire 
knowledge and experience much quicker than 
if started alone to work on a captive rabbit 
at either tracking or chasing. Experienced 
beagles will serve admirably as tutors. 





Q—I have a puppy nine months old, that 
I wish to run in our Derby next January. 
She has plenty of speed if I could only make 
her use it as I would like. When I take her 
to the pasture for a run, she starts out about 
fifty yards, then circles, coming up behind 
me, only to repeat the same over and over. 
When taken into the field to hunt for birds, 
she runs out about the same distance, wheels 
aid comes straight in to me. If I take an- 
other dog along, she acts just about the same 
—always coming back to me and taking no 
interest in the hunt, merely plays around me 
til the other dog comes near, starts out, 
then returns. 





fall, 1 am now the owner of a nice little , 


had the 


has 
exciting experience of finding, flushing and 


Ans.—Presumably she not 
chasing birds, hence knows not what she is 
out for other than a jolly romp in your comp- 
any —merely runs and returns to you in 
playful manner. Give her a chance on birds, 
it will excite vim and determination to stay 
out, range and seek to a distance, beyond 
your liking, perhaps, but she must not be 
checked in any manner till a steady onward 
course is well maintained. On page 16 of 
“The Amateur Trainer” you will find the 
modus operandi explained of how to start 
a youngster and make him ambitious. Un- 
less you succeed in getting her to stay out 
there is no use figuring on running her at a 
field trial—natural propensity is what counts 
most in that sort of competition. 








Q.—My pointer had a litter of ten pup- 
pies May 23. When will she again be in 
condition for breeding? I destroyed all but 
two of the puppies. What would have been 
the result had I taken them all away—would 
she come in sooner? I am very much inter- 
ested in the Question Box in FIetp AND 
STREAM and hope to have my questions an- 
swered in next issue. 

Ans.—As a rule bitches can be bred every 
six months, no matter whether she had been 
bred last time or not. Leaving two of the 
litter prevented her milk glands getting in- 
flamed and the caking of her teats which 
would have caused you considerable trouble. 
It would have made no difference as to the 
time of her next period. 





Q.—My English setter will be three years 
old by next hunting season. He has had no 
training at all, but was shot over last fall. 
Has a good nose and is a good bird finder. 
Will it be worth while trying to make him 
obedient and to get him to retrieve? 

Ans.—A dog is never too old to be fully 
trained in a systematic manner. Since your 
dog already knows what he is out for and 
what after when afield, a course of yard 
training is all you need subject him to, 
all of which you can accomplish at home at 
your convenience in about twenty minutes 
per day for six weeks before the hunting 
season opens. 





Q.—I have a ten months old pointer that 
I cannot get to mind. To give you an idea 
of her disposition will say that she takes an 
ordinary whipping as a good joke and im- 
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mediately wants to romp and play bear with 
me. When I go into the kennel, it is almost 
impossible to keep eyes on her as there is 
simply a liver a white streak going around 
me—up over boxes and barrels higher than 
my head, then to the floor and back again 
and again. She frequently leaps as high 
as I am (5 feet 8 inches) licking my face or 
back of my head without touching me with 
her feet. Kindly advise how to make her 
quit that foolishness. 

Ans. — Although excessive liveliness 
noys you it is a most desirable quality. She 
will never be a_ sullen, disobedient dog 
if only proceeded with in proper manner. 
You need Haberlein’s force collar and in- 
struction book. Follow directions to the 
letter and all will be to your fullest satis- 
faction. 


an- 


Q.—I have the choice of a litter of Eng- 
lish setters, six months old, color, lemon and 
white. Can you tell me how to select a good 
dog pup from the lot? I would like to know 
if the amount of lemon has anything to do 
with it for most of the dogs are nearly all 
white. Also is the location of spots about 
the head, ears, back or tail, etc., of any sig- 
nificance ? 

Ans.—Select the puppy that strikes your 
fancy and trust to luck. At the age of three 
to four months, an experienced breeder can 
detect by observation the bold, courageous, 
fleetest and best acting puppy of a litter, 
but at six weeks old they have not developed 
sufficiently to judge by. There is no signifi- 
cance in location of spots or color. 


Q.—Have just received a nice young dog 
by express and finds its tail docked. The 
seller claims in his letter that the proper 


am 
your 


thing to do is to dock hunting dogs. I 
averse to a “stump tail” and wish 
opinion. 

Ans.—The antiquated style of docking bird 
dogs is no longer in vogue, it was not only 
unnecessary, but disfiguring. 


Q.—I have an English setter one year old 
who is somewhat gunshy. He is a good 
hunter for his age and finds well but at 


the gun sound he sneaks to bed and will not 
start out again for some time. 

Ans.—Take the dog afield, let him range, 
find and chase (if inclined) and do not fire 
the gun till he is several hundred yards from 
you and proceed at once to another part of 
the field. Fire but one or two shots the 
first time out and increase the shooting very 
gradually till the dog becomes oblivious to it. 


Q.—My English setter is nearly two years 
old and has never been shot over. Am a doc- 
tor and on my drives through the country 
have always had this dog run along. He 
ranges well on both sides of the road, finds 
birds occasionally, is quite steady on point 
which he holds a few minutes without flush- 
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ing, then leaves them to catch up with th 
buggy, follows for the next mile or so and 
again starts out. Several times of late I tie 
up and went with the gun to the pointing do 
for a shot at young prairie chickens. At th 
crack of the gun he runs to the buggy and 
persists in staying there till I get in and 
drive off, whereupon he starts out to hunt « 
before. Now, can you tell me how to mak 
him stay with and hunt for me when I Jey 
the buggy? 

Ans.—Never having been shot over, no 
being used to the report of the gun accounts 
for his actions, he imagining the noise of th 
gun is to scare him away from the birds anj 
back to the buggy. A full course of yar 
training will be necessary, which include 
getting accustomed to the report. Following 
the buggy and to hunt at will alongside mug 
cease till he is obedient and induced to hun 
find, point, stand or drop to shot, and retriey 
to order. The method is fully explained in 
“The American Trainer.” FiuELD AND Streay 
can furnish the book promptly. 








DUMAS’ RETRIEVER 
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TRANSLATED BY H. L. 


Although it is believed that Alexander 

Dumas “drew the long bow” to advantag 

it is affirmed on the authority of the Mz 
quis de Cherville, a famous French “gentk Fn 
man-sport,” that he was a first rate shot, sig water | 
dom missing a mark within range, and ex § office « 
cuting long shots with masterly skill. Ths ing sul 
was the more notable as he had rarely timet pair fre 
keep his hand in. In later years when he®@ for the 
came corpulent, walking was an effort aif] 1¢ aire. 
he resigned himself to be of the class d Srp 
easy-chair “poppers.” When he had room _ 
in Amsterdam street, Paris, the place bet matter 
s0 send 


infested with mice, he used to kill them wit 
a parlor-rifle in the dining room! In 1 
he went down to Montereau, in the regics 
where he learned gunning, wild fowling ani 
poaching, for which see his “Ange Pitou’ 
He would have been death to the game ony 
for his always carrying a story in preparatiit 
with him, which obliged him to put off hunt 
ing appointments as the printer in town wi 
clamoring for “copy.’ 

Still Cherville induced him to give hia 
a day and they were climbing Chenneviert 
slope when a black figure crossed the pati 

“The plague! exclaimed Dumas; “it § 
bad luck to have a ‘crow’ cross one. 

“That is not a priest, but a schoolteacher] 

“All the same—anything in black feather 
We are ‘out’ for the day!” 

His companion persuaded him and he! 
sumed the march, his hesitation being 
haps doubled by there being an ugly ditch 
jump. 

| hope the mischance will not includes 
business,” sighed he; “I wrote to Paris# 
two thousand francs for my story in 
Siecle newspaper and if my secretary @ 
not get it, it will be this cross! I have! 
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antene I1.—TO HIT IS HISTORY (COPYRIGHTED) 
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gentle FIELD AND STREAM has produced these pictures at very great expense in beautiful 
ot, xij water color process; size of picture surface, 11x18 inches—just right for select home, 


d exis office or library decoration. Nothing so attractive in execution or as good in story-tell- 

Ths™ ing subject has so far appeared in duck-shooting pictures. You can practically get the 
time pair free by sending $2 to cover a year’s subscription to FreELD AND STREAM, which also pays 
heel for the pair of pictures (sent postpaid and guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition). 
rt ai If already on our subscription books your term will be extended another year. FIELD AND 
= STREAM is being improved with each subsequent issue and offers more and better reading 
bein matter and illustrations than any similar publication. The public are recognizing this fact, 


m wing) 80 Send in your order promptly while this liberal picture offer is in force. 
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They are worth SIX DOLLARS the pair, easily—no art 
dealer could sell them for less—but sust note you can get them 
and a year’s subscription to Field and Stream for TWO 
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SO JOIN AT ONCE 


the great family of ‘Field and Stream”’ readers, the largest and most 
intelligent body of sportsmen in the English-speaking world. The Club 
that has not “Field and Stream” on its table or these pictures on its 
walls is not up-to-date, and the dealer in sportsmen’s goods 
who is without both is missing something that will Help along 
his business. Everybody says that “Field and Stream’s” 
monthly visit is one of the things that 
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more than two louis pieces in my fob and 
that will not go far towards making up that 
sum!’ 

But it was not long before he had to admit 
that the omen was baffled: he killed a rabbit 
right off, and another a few yards farther, 
to say nothing of bagging five a with 
seven shots. One slight annoyance tempered 
these triumphs: he had a retriever dog, given 
him by one of his boyhood chums and as- 
srted to be the “best ever.” This was the 
celebrated Worthy, which as it was getting 
fat was entrusted to Dumas’ Circassian ser- 
yant to have a constitutional for five or six 
hours a day: now, the Tcherkess did not like 
walking any better than the canine and while 
going eight or ten miles for good measure, 
took the omnibus in and out of town! 
Worthy assumed the dimensions of a young 
hippopotamus! Dumas never could train him 
to obey any command but “Hell, sir!” at 
which W. would trundle himself behind 
him and lay down for a snooze. 

The hunting ground was about two hun- 
dred odd acres and necessitated the nearing a 
village in making the circuit. Dumas was 
beating up a little turnip field, when a 
bird sprang up—it was a dead bird, of course, 
but it carried its load well and would not 
drop until well over a hedge in the tilled 
feld. Dumas called out to his dog: 
“Fetch !” 

Worthy did go—he dived into the thorns 
like a beagle. Then was heard a frightful 
yell, the desperate shriek of a pussy in 
agony. Soon the briars parted and let issue 
the retriever, holding up his proud head with 
acat in his jaws, the head one way inert 
and the tail lashing the dog’s haunches. 
“Bravo!” exclaimed Dumas. “K— was no 
liar—the dog does fetch!” 

The death-cry had also fetched something: 
awoman rushed out of the cottage, who had 
seen the caticide and knew the victim. Her 
calls brought her man and his help and 
neighbors to the scene and they threatened 
the two sportsmen. In vain were five and 
then ten francs offered—the price of “Puss 
in Boots” would not have pacified them. As 
for the cat, a girl, whose pet it was, had 
taken up the remains and was trying to re- 
vive them as they lay across. her lap and re- 
ceived her tears. At this sight, Dumas 
dived into his fob and with a sad face handed 
the girl his two last louis. 

Spite of this melancholy ending to the 
sport, Dumas went back jolly. At the house 
gate was his secretary. 

“What’s your bag, Pifteau?” inquired the 
author, 

Pifteau held up both hands open to inti- 
mate that the letter-carrier had “fetched” 
nothing. 

Dumas turned to Cherville, saying: 

“You scoffer, I hope now you will own 
that there is something in bad signs. If 
that black man had not crossed our path this 
morning, I would have saved two louis and 
my illusions about that game-dog impostor !” 
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OUR AMAZON EXPEDITION 

A month ago we announced the receipt 
of two cablegrams from Alvah D. James, the 
leader of our expedition to cross the Andes 
and descend the Amazon from its source 
to the sea. We were not without hope that 
with a little good fortune and before the 
July issue went to press a mail communica- 
tion might arrive, but the time was too short, 
and we knew it was really impracticable. 
However, we looked forward with the utmost 
certainty that we would have a good long 
account of the trip down to and across the 
Isthmus, thence to Callao and Lima, with 
photographs, and also details regarding the 
final preparations for the departure into the 
interior. We regret to say that no communi- 
cation has arrived, and there can apparently 
be but one solution of this silence—some 
failure of the mail. Mr. James is far too 
experienced a journalist not to appreciate 
the value and importance of taking every 
opportunity to send on his account of his 
voyage and the illustrations to accompany it. 
He cabled both his arrival and departure for 
the interior, and the fact that nothing has 
arrived in the way of even a note of explan- 
ation for delay is to our mind proof that 
there was no necessity for Mr. James to do 
so because of his having forwarded a full 
and complete first instalment of his narra- 
tive and the accompanying illustrations. 

We have already taken steps to find out 
what has become of the missing package, 
but as Mr. James is far beyond the reach of 
telegraphic communication it is not an easy 
matter to trace. 





BOOK REVIEWS 

“Tue Call of the Wild” will undoubtedly 
be one of the books of the year. Jack Lon- 
don, the author, has struck a new vein and 
struck it hard, and the result is a book of 
intense interest. It is life, true life from an 
unexplored field. The story is a simple one: 
a dog, the favored companion of a Santa 
Clara family, is stolen to be sent to Alaska 
at the time of the first gold excitement, and 
there after a while he answers the call of 
the wild and joins the wolf packs. It is in 
the telling of it, the forceful grip and strong 
presentation of the various incidents, the 


fight with the man who showed him th 
man was master, his introduction to the tri 
and sledge, the building of his character as; 
zealous worker, the life-like touches tellin 
of those he worked for and their daily task 
in the snow-covered north, the _ insidioy 
change to craft, and how he coveted and wa 
the leadership of the team, all is told wit 
something akin to a thrilling intensity sud 
as is found in only the tales of a mast 
hand. Then comes a change of ownershi 
into that of incompetent fools, and his reseu 
by his last and final master, how he tenderei 
him his whole devotion and dog’s heart ani 
twice rescued him from death and _ final) 
avenged his murder by Indians, which hai 
occurred during one of his premonetary r 
sponses to the call of the wild during whic 
he cut out a bull moose from its herd and 
followed and harrassed it until too weakt 
fight against the inevitable. This was th 
last stage preparatory to the final yielding 
to the call which was obeyed when he realized 
that his intensely loved master was no more 
It is a book which merits a longer and more 
detailed review than this, but we trust enougi 
has been said to induce the reader to procure 
it, for it is one of the few that hold you fat 
during its perusal, and when finished it s 
closed with regret and the comment, “This: 
a strong book, one that will live.” The pub 
lishers are the Macmillan Company, Nev 
York, and the price is $1.50; it may alsok 
had through FIELD AND STREAM at the sam 
price. A word should be said regarding the 
excellent illustrations, the colored ones being 
by a new process more suggestive of tinted 
photographs than anything yet produced 
the printer’s art. 


The appearance of “Trapper Jim,” by Mt. 
Edwyn Sandys, is well timed, because it shows 
every boy who reads it how he may the be 
ter enjoy his summer in the country. MF. 
Edwyn Sandys has lived outdoors a grt 
deal, partly as hunter and fisherman, patty 
as artist and naturalist. His writings % 
sport have made him well known, and hes 
au authority of unquestioned standing. ! 
this book he has endeavored to tell growm 
boys how to do many useful and interest 
things, such as trapping, camping, swimmilg 
drawing, shooting, fishing, sparring and 
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serving the skins of wild creatures. But 
more especially he has sought to point the 
way to the grand outdoors as he has found 
it Jim is a city boy who goes to the country 
and learns much during his sojourn. He is 
just an average boy, who does nothing which 
another boy could not do; and the author 
tells only of things which any boy of limited 
pocket money may enjoy. Mr. Sandys never 
loses sight of the inestimable value of the 
dean and wholesome. Jim gradually devel- 
ops from a timid home boy into a sturdy, 
manly fellow. The Macmillan Company are 
the publishers of Mr. Sandys’ book. The 
price is $2.00, postpaid, and copies may be 
had of FIELD AND STREAM. 





rim. thet 
the tri} MentionING a few days ago something 
cter 4828 shout a Mr. Gilbert who lived out West, 
s telling “What Gilbert?” we were asked; “Frank M. 
ily tas Gitbert?” “Oh, the pigeon man.” “Don’t 
insidiow§ tnow about that,” we remarked; “he owns a 
and Wor sinter dog that is a good one. Do you know 
old wit tim?” “No, never met him; know of him, 
sity Sucii however, he’s the man who is a recognized 
1 mast authority on pigeons. Write and see if he 
wnershif isn't.” We did ask the question and in re- 
1S TESCiE sponse got a copy of “Pigeons and all about 
tendertill them,” by Frank M. Gilbert. It is a book 
leart antl of 260 pages and most liberally illustrated 
d finaly with excellent cuts and halftones from photo- 
hich hai graphs. 

etary te 


ae The Macmillan Company has issued another 


volume of the “American Sportsman’s Li- 
brary” series. This is the Water Fowl Fam- 
ily, and it is the compilation of several of our 
lest-known writers on these aquatic birds in 
every way suited for a niche in all shooting 
men’s libraries. 
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is a sport in which three things are of 
gent importance; a quick eye, steady 
nerves and a_ well-trained vocabulary of 
healthy diction. 

The snipe, a bird built on the plan of a 
magnified flea, is the only thing that flies in 
more than one direction at the some time 
and the shooter who pots him must get his 
knee in Morpheus’ chest real early in the 
” by Me morning. The huskiest old cannon you've got 
it showy Will not be any too big in this game. You 
y the bet pour in a fistfull of dynamite, run in the 
ry. MpMoming edition of the local paper, then a 
sa graigpit of shot and finally the evening edition. 
an, partly The snipe being located, the gun is held 
‘itings 0 horizontally before the shooter, the nether 
and heig'td resting snugly against the right shoulder 
jing. lin case you are left handed, the opposite is 
| growmgpermissible. When the bird breaks, cover 
nteresti@gquickly, write the letter “Z” on the sky 
wimmiggwith the muzzle and pull the trigger. If the 
and ptggun is a good scatterer, you may wound the 
stipe. If not, you have missed. 

Never shoot twice at the same snipe. Re- 
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sults do not justify the expenditure. One 
man is recorded to have secured two consec- 
utive shots at the same snipe but that was 
at one in a cage. 

Never shoot on impulse—for instance, if 
your dog happens to stop suddenly and jig- 
gles his tail, restrain yourself—the dog’s 
family may miss him greatly. Wait till the 
snipe’s mean altitude is eight and a half feet. 
A good gun will throw shot fast enough to 
bruise the bird to more or less extent but a 
charge from the ordinary weapon in use on 
the farm is generally twenty minutes late. 

The snipe’s reprehensible habit of yelling 
“Scaped!” the minute it jumps is a most 
disconcerting item to the shooter. By the 
time the howitzer has been trained and dis- 
charged a good healthy snipe in the prime 
of early manhood is apt to be zigzagging 
two or three hundred yards away. Snipe 
shooters generally carry their guns cocked— 
a good idea for a man of discretion, but 
some fellows have been known to damage a 
friend’s adjacent precincts fearfully by work- 
ing their fingers at the wrong time. Grape 
shot may be used but only after the bird is 
wounded and cannot escape. The usual load 
is three fingers. A man and team can usu- 
ally be secured to haul in the day’s bag at a 
nominal fee. 





“To Hit is History,” and “To Miss is 
Mystery,” are both hits. Both bull’s eyes in 
the inner of inner circles. We early took 
the oppertunity of securing these pictures 
believing they would make a hit with our 
subscribers, and in this we did not err for 
the demand for them has been phenomenal 
and every recipient is gratified. Any sports- 
man seeing them in a fine art store would 
think he had a find for his den if offered the 
pair for six dollars. We practically give them 
away to any who send two dollars for a year’s 
subscription, the subscription price being a 
dollar and a half. Any present subscribers 
by remitting two dollars will have their sub- 
scriptions renewed from the date of expira- 
tion and receive the pictures now. 





Tue charms of the St. Lawrence and its 
Thousand Islands district are so widely 
known and so universally acknowledged as 
being unrivalled that no description is neces- 
sary in this connection. In addition to the 
wealth of beauty of scenery there is the ad- 
dition of excellent fishing. The sport ob- 
tainable here is proverbial, and large as the 
catches are the supply is inexhaustible, it 
being impossible to spoil the fishing owing 
to the innumerable secure hiding places for 
the finny tribe. The hotel accommodations 
are now as famous as the Thousand Islands 
themselves, and the well-known “Thousand 
Island House” at Alexandria Bay is a feature 
alike for its romantic situation as for the 
excellence of its appointments. The pro- 
prietor, O. G. Staples, also has the Riggs 
House and National Hotel at Washington, 


both of which have established reputations 
Intending visitors to the Thousand Islands 
should write Mr. Staples for his bookle 
which contains much useful information, 





A Philadephia subscriber sent on June 15 
a check on the Girard National Bank for 
a_ year’s subscription, but failed to sign it 
We sent it to the bank but it was returned 
without identification, and we would like 
to hear from the man who wants the maga- 
zine. 





Any person contemplating a trip to the 
Adirondacks, Lake Champlain or the Thov- 
sand Islands will find it to his advantage to 
address Eric Ivens, care of this office, before 
making definite arrangements. 





For snake bites, to celebrate the breaking 
of records and other essentials, it is neces- 
sary to take some “medicine” to camp, and 
there is nothing superior to Hayner whiskey 
Some people sell “cheap” goods because by 
cheating you they can sell at an apparently 
lower price. The Hayner Distilling Com- 
pany sells a quart which measures thirty-two 
ounces, and charge you one dollar; one 
gallon, or four, for eighty cents each. Many 
other people sell for a quart what is about 
27 ounces, and it takes five of these quarts 
to make one gallon. Another thing, if the 
measure is honest the goods are pretty safe, 
and vice versa. Dayton, Ohio, is the address, 
and for branches see advertisement. 





Granp LAKE, Washington County, Maine, 
is one of the most popular of the many famed 
fishing resorts of that State. It is noted for 
its salmon, trout and lake trout, and for the 
man with the gun there are deer, moose and 
bears in season. The best source of informa- 
tion for this section of Maine is H. F. Bur 
pee, G. P. A. of the Washington County 
Railroad at Calais, Me. Mention Fretp ax 
STREAM and ask for guide books and maps 
and you will get them. 





If any of our readers are contemplating 
a trip to Nova Scotia or Newfoundland 
they would do well to communicate with 
James Watson, Hackensack, N. J., who at- 
vertises in this issue regarding making up 
party. 





One of the oldest gun firms in New York 
is that of Von Lengerke & Detmold. The 
senior member of the firm is a_ sportsmal 
from tip to tip and one of the best shots thal 
ever looked along a barrel. A man of tha 
kind wants the best for himself and inc 
dentally for his customers. If he sells yo 
a Mauser it bears the genuine maker’s it 
print. If he says a Francotte is a good gut 
depend upon it, he knows it is, and if ht 
asserts that the Knockabout is the best i 
the money ever offered, depend upon it th 
claim is a sound one. A firm that starts a 
the third floor of a side street and keeps ® 
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Mr. Ben. O. Bush of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
contributes the following on the disappearance 
of the passenger pigeon: “After having read 
the conclusions of Dr. Yorke and the gentle- 
man from Canada as regards the fate, extinc- 
tion, destruction or disappearance of the 
wild or passenger pigeons, and as their deduc- 
tions are but theory or a matter of presump- 
tion, will you kindly allow me to attempt to 
throw a little light upon this much-mooted 
question. The last nestings of these birds for 
several years prior to their disappearance were 
in Michigan, regardless of the army of net- 
ters and gunners who used the most atrocious 
methods their ingenuity could suggest in order 
to destroy the birds. It was in April, 1881, 
naar Petoskey, in this State, that the pigeons 
made their last nesting and laid their eggs. 
Their last stand against the horde of pigeon 
netters who seemed bent upon their complete 
destruction. It was then that fate, seemingly 
disgusted at the barbarity of man, called in 
the elements to complete the havoc he had 
wrought, and sent forth a storm of icy sleet 
and howling winds of wintry chill that caused 
the birds to forsake their nests. They could 
fee from man but not from nature’s relent- 
less forces which coated them with ice until 
worn out and exhausted in frying to outwing 
the storm, they perished. 


OUR MIXED BAG 
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“A few escaped, only a few as compared 
to the winged multitude of which they were 
a part, and occasionally a few are yet seen. 
The writer saw a small flock of about seven- 
ty-five in 1883: Two large flocks in 1886 
and a good-sized flock’in 1891. 

“Countless thousands of these birds were 
used for trap shooting from 1872 to 1880, in- 
clusive, and the last time I saw wild pigeons 
used for trap shooting was at John Watson’s 
Park, Grand Crossing, Chicago, in 1886.” 

Mr. Bush’s statement is entirely new, and 
it is one that should be easily substantiated 
by official records: It will be a very strange 
thing if after so many theories the solution 
of the disappearance should be a fact that 
must have been known to many hundreds of 
people who never mentioned it so as to gain 
publicity for the statement. We have read 
notes of a few wild pigeons having been seen 
this season in Wisconsin, four at Green Bay. 





Do not overlook the claims of the Pneu- 
matic Mattress when you are making up your 
list of camp necessaries. All who have ever 
used it put a check against it as one of the 
absolute essentials for comfort. It takes up 
hardly any room and weighs but nine pounds 
What is more, it is as useful in the home as 
the camp, on this point we speak from per- 
sonal experience and knowledge as we use 
it ourselves. 








At Memphis, 





At Ligonier, Pa., 


“INFALLIBLE.” 

July 4 and 5. 

HIGH AVERAGES in eighty-six entries : 
First—John Fletcher, Birmingham, 
Second—John Skannal, Shreveport, La. 
Third—W. D. Mercer, Shreveport, La. 


The Scimitar Cup 

The Peters Cup 

The Fabacher Cup | 

Won by John Skannal. 
First—Harry Watson, Sewickley, 
July 7, 8, 9. Seventy Entries : 
The wise amateur always uses 
“INFALLIBLE” 

LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 

New York, Cuicaco, DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


Ala. 


| “All in sight.” 
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THE houseboat is becoming ubiquitous. 
Wrapped in our Eastern selfsufficiency we 
had an idea that perhaps it might have pro- 
gressed across the Alleghanies, and we were 
aware of its being known to Chicago resi- 
dents, so it was quite an eye opener to come 
across a whole chapter in “Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” devoted to “A houseboat 
on the Kootenay Lakes” away out in British 
Columbia district, and we read: 

“At Nelson, if one has made previous ar- 
rangements, a houseboat may be obtained 
for the lower or upper Kootenay Lakes. 
Parties of eight can be accommodated on the 
houseboats owned by the “Soo” Pacific. The 
company will furnish you with a Chinese 
cook and such supplies as may be needed; will 
have one of their steamers tow you where 
you want to go and anchor your houseboat 
to the shore, wherever you please.” 

If more information is desired on_ this 
subject or the glorious Kootenay write to 
W. R. Callaway, “Soo” Line, Minneapolis, 
Minn., enclosing two cents for postage on 


handbooks. 


THE new Marble front sight is available 
for any rifle and is an aid to quick and ac- 
curate shooting at all ranges. With it the 
user can adapt his aim to various ranges 
without elevating the rear sight, thus making 
it invaluable for large and small game hunt- 
ing where quick shooting must be done at 
all kinds of distances. Address the Marble 
Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., for the 
latest folder “C.” It is full of good things 
needed by the sportsman at this season. 


Tue Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
issue several handy booklets of information 
for sportsmen. They are free for the asking. 
Mention FieELp AND STREAM. 

Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre is now in 
the midst of the most successful summer 
season it has ever had. The stock company 
is fully up to the standard that was main- 





tained here all through the past winter sea-. 


son. Many new vaudeville specialties are 
interspersed between the acts of the comedy, 
and are picked only from the first-class variety 
field. At this playhouse one is always as- 
sured of a splendid entertainment, courteous 
treatment, and every possible modern com- 
fort. 

Ir wILL soon be time to think of going 
shooting, and when it comes to the question 
of a cartridge holder, just consider the claims 
of “The Boss,” made by R. H. Pooler, Se- 
rena, Ill. It is a belt, also a cartridge holder, 
and thirdly a game carrier, a useful combina- 
tion. 

TueE Sebecco Lake House, Sebec, Maine, 
under the new management of H. W. At- 
wood, is enjoying a large measure of deserved 
popularity and bids fair to be one of the im- 
portant summer resorts of that beautiful re- 


gion. Splendid fishing for salmon, trout 
black bass, pickerel and white perch may be 
had near the house, and an excursion up the 
lake reveals at once some of the most pic- 
turesque scenery to be found in the State 
In the hunting season all kinds of game are 
found in abundance. 


WE HAVE just received a beautiful souve- 
nir book, “The Tale of the Phantom Yacht’ 
which by many is considered as strong a 
sea poem as was ever written. It is most 
beautiful in both matter and design. Mr, 
Wilson is a contributor to FIELD AND Streay 
and we are sure that many of our readers 
will desire to enjoy the perusal of this poem 
Cornell Publishing Company, “ Flat-iron” 
Building, New York. Price, 25 cents. And 
of all newsdealers. 

THERE are some things that Fretp anp 
STREAM cannot keep house without, and one 
of them is Dioxogen. If you wish to know 
what it is address the Oakland Chemical Co, 
464 West Broadway, New York. No one 
will be disappointed who learns to know 
the virtues of this wonderful article. 


Maptson SQUARE GARDEN, the scene of the 
annual Sportsmen’s Shows in New York, is 
at present transformed into a section of fair 
Venice. Here you can enjoy being in Venice 
(in New York) and at the same time hear 
the famous band master Duss give his de- 
lightful evening concerts. 

Tue fact that the new food production 
Triscuit, is made by the National Food Con- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., who have made 
shredded wheat biscuit what it is, is sufficient 
endorsement to at once make a place for the 
new product. Triscuit is an electric baked 
biscuit in a neat, compact form of filamented 
whole wheat. It can be used as a bread 
toast, wafer or cracker at any time or place 
and is unquestionably the highest achieve- 
ment known to the science of food produc- 
tion. In the process of manufacture the in- 
gredients are not touched by human _hands 
everything being done by electricity. It is an 
ideal article to take along on hunting and 
camping trips and makes a perfect substitute 
for bread. 





Lots of good pictures are made use of ly 
advertisers, and very naturally they nearly al 
get the name of the firm or the goods on the 
picture somehow. A few do not. A _monti 
ago Frederick Glassup, agent for Dewars 
well-known Scotch whiskey, sent out a 
automobiling picture, true to the life and i 
dicating high motion which is not always 
easy to show. This month the specialty IS 
a camp scene from the pencil of Dan Smith 
and it is therefore as good as any person al 
do. These are not given away, but you @ 
get them for ten cents each by writing 
Frederick Glassup, 126 Bleecker street, New 
York. 
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BASS FISHING ON THE 





Fishing on the Soo Line, 2 Cents Hunting on the Soo Line, 3 Cents 
tight Peaks 2 cents Far from the Mad- Summer Vacations 2 cents 
rieldthe Stupendous 2. “ dening Crowd 3 cents New Equipment 
banff the Beautiful 2 “ The Four Voices ng Booklet 3 
sakes Louise, Mirror, Descriptive Time Summer Booklets 2 
. Agnes es Table - Folder Time Tables Free 
lacier the Majestic 2 “ Muskoka Ts 


Copies of the above publications will be mailed to any address upon receipt 


of stamps to cover postage. 
Address 


.R. CALLAWAY, Genera! Passenger Agent Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ext Comancuo and his record rainbow trout 
are so famous by this time that their pictures 
are in demand in many cases. One of them 
appears in the ad, of the “Y. and E.” auto- 
matic combination reel made by the Yawman 
& Erbe Manufacturing Company of Rochester, 
N. Y. It was one of these reels that assisted 
in the breaking of the Skykomish record. 


EverYTHING for the camp and for fishing 
can be obtained from Abercrombie & Fitch, 
314 and 316 Broadway, New York. They 
issue a catalogue, illustrated, of 160 pages, 
which you can secure by remitting three cents 
for postage. 

A FEw days ago we received a laconic 
despatch from W. R. Callaway, G. P. A. of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway—what a blessing for busy men 
it was that they contracted that into “Soo” 
line. Mr. Callaway is also a busy man, so 
wastes no words in telling his story. Here 
it is: “Bass are biting and the fishing fine.” 
If in doubt as to what point to make for drop 
a line of inquiry to Mr. Callaway at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

WE prAw the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the wines of the Olivana 
Vineyards, that is, those of our readers, and 
we believe that means the most of them, who 
are sufficiently connoisseurs to judge by the 
contents of the bottle and not by the foreign 
label which ofttimes covers a multitude of 
sins, or rather bad wines. The Olivina vint- 
ages are noted for their purity and smooth- 
ness, putting to shame many of their foreign 
prototypes and equaling the best. The vine- 
yard is situated in the beautiful Livermore 
Valley bf California. Mr. Julius Paul Smith, 
the proprietor has made a life study of viti- 
culture, spending several years in the wine 
countries of Europe, fromwhence he imported 
his stock. His concrete cellars and winery 
are up-to-date; his wines are aged by the 
natural process of years and won for him the 
medals of distinction at the World’s Fair 
and the Paris Exposition. We feel sure 
those who send to the New York office for 
a booklet and from that order their favorite 
vintages, will thank FreLp AND STREAM for 
this information. 


THE new Savage 25-35, 32-40 and 38-55 Re- 
peaters are meeting with an enthusiastic re- 
ception from riflemen throughout the country. 
These sizes are adapted to the famous Model 
1899, which hitherto has. been made in the 
30-30 and .303 calibres only. The high power 
32-40 and 38-55 are excellent big game loads. 
When you buy a Savage you will possess a 
firearm that will give the service you expect. 
In other words, the rifle will be accurate and 
reliable, and you will feel more than repaid 
for the money invested. A new catalogue 
(No. 24) fully describing the complete line 
of Savage rifles, ammunition, reloading tools, 


FIELD AND STREAM 


sights, etc., will be sent on request. Address 
Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., ang 
mention FIELD AND STREAM. 


It is not often that a “fire sale” occurs 
with a first-class gun and sporting goods 
heuse, but such is the opportunity now offered 
in the advertisement of Wm. Read & Sons 
107 Washington street, Boston. This is tie 
leading firm of its kind in New England and 
always carries a very large stock of the 
finer grades of guns, including W. & ¢ 
Scott & Sons, Greener, Lang and the leading 
American makes. The stock was only par. 
tially damaged by water in a recent fire, and 
the closing out of the damaged stock is x 
prices that will make quick sales. Send stamp 
at once for list of guns, giving sizes, ete. 

A thoroughly good corkscrew is a positive 
necessity at home or in camp, but there are 
many that are only annoyances and trouble 
Of the few really good ones nothing is simpler 
or gives greater satisfaction than the Yankee 
Cork Puller made by the Gilchrist Company, 
110 Lafayette street, Newark, N. J. Like 
many good things simplicity is its feature— 
you lift the handle up and then down and 
the cork is out. The firm issues a booklet 
which tells the story, but you can see that in 
the illustrated advertisement in this issue. 


In hot weather films or plates should be 
rinsed in three changes of water as soon as 
developed and transferred to a saturated so 
lution of common alum for two minutes, 
then rinsed again and fixed. 


“Tf Mr. J. F. Johnson or any other of the 
readers of FrELD AND STREAM, may be at all 
desirous of finding a quiet spot and good bass 
fishing, both large and small mouth, in Michi- 
gan, I will be pleased to inform him or them 
of some good resorts if they will write to m 


personally. I am not a guide nor interested 
in any way whatever in any tackle, boat, re 
sort or transportation concern, consequent) 
have no axe to grind, and only a fellow feel 
ing for brother sportsmen who do not know 
where to go. Ben. O. Buss, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.” 

E. P. Jaques, a frequent contributor to 
FIELD AND STREAM, says that this fall he will 
be open to taking a few sportsmen who want 
to be located on a choice bit of duck shooting 
ground. He speaks more for beginners who 
are willing to spend a little money. He will 
take them into the marsh, manage the boat 
and give instructions in the lore of the marsh 
Will also take individuals on long canoe trips 
or locate and manage large parties on long 
or short trips. Kabagwog marsh is one poi 
There are only a few “best” points, and only 
a few can be served. Great opportunitié 
for camera work, and no extreme hardship 
necessary. Address E. P. Jaques, FIe.p AN) 
StrEAM Office. 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 
| QUART $1.00 
4 QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE. 


We have one of the largest distilleries in the world. We are the largest bottlers 
of whiskey in the world. We have more whiskey in our eight Bonded Warehouses 
than any other distiller in the world. There is more HAYNER WHISKEY sold than any 
other brand in the world. We have been in business for over 37 years, serve regu- 
larly half-a-million satisfied customers and have a capital of $500,000.00 paid in full, 
so you run no risk when you deal with us. Don’t forget that HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
thus assuring you of absolute purity and saving you the enormous profits of the deal- 
ers. Don’t last that a HAYNER quart is an honest quart of 32 ounces, 4 to the gallon. 
It takes 5 of the ordinary “quarts” to make a gallon. We give one-fourth more in 
every bottle, reducing our price just that much. You get both quality and quantity 


~HAYNER 
HISKEY 


Send us $1.00 for ONE QUART or $3.20 for FOUR QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE, and we wili pay the express charges. We shipina piain, sealed package; 
no marks toeven suggest contents. When the whiskey reaches your home, try 
it, sample it thoroughly. Then, if you don’t find it all right, perfectly satisfactory 
in every way and betterthan you ever had before or can buy from anybody else 
at any price, ship it back to us at our expense and your money will be promptly 
refunded. We stand all the expense if you don’t wish to keep the whiskey. YOU 
risk nothing. We ship one quart on your first or trial order only. All subse 
quent orders must be for at least 4 quarts at 80 cents a quart. The packing 
and express charges are almost as much on one quart as on four and even at 
$1.00 for one quart we lose money, but we want you to try it. WE PREFER TO 
HAVE YOU ORDER FOUR QUARTS FOR $3.20 RIGHT NOW FOR THEN WE WILL MAKE A LITTLE 
PROFIT AND YOU WILL ALSO SAVE MONEY. But take your choice. $1.00 for 1 quart 
or $3.20 for 4 quarts, express prepaid. Your money back if you’re not satisfied, 


Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ure., Utah., Wash., or Wyo’ 
must be 1 Quart for $1.25 by EXPRESS REPAID. Subsequent orders on the basis of 4 QUARTS for 
$4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Remit by Check, Bank Draft, Express or Money Order. It is unsafe to send currency 
unless you register your letter. Write our nearest office and do It NOW. 


ESTABLISHED DISTILLERY 
ABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DISTILLERY 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN., ATLANTA, GA., 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 














SALE, WANT AND EXCHAMGE LINERS 


Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. 


TWO OF 








THE BEST rabbit and squirrel hounds 
P. 





in the State. $15 each. Millar, South 
Haven. Mich. 
FOR SALE — The prize litter of 1903. Ten 
puppies by Champion Sport's Boy, ex Lolla 
Gladstone, she Count Danstone, ex Lucy Noble. 


Color, orange and white. If you wish to secure 





a future champion write to James A. Long, 
Maple City Kennels, 198 West Maumee St., 
Adrian, Mich. 

WANTED—Buyers for promising pointer pups. 
One English setter. One pointer, extra good. 
Fairmont Kennels, Box 50, Fairmont, Minn. 





FOR SALE—Cocker spaniel puppies, entitled to 
registration: also bitch three years old. Ad- 
dress J. M. Wilson. Montpelier, Ind. 
ENGLISH SETTERS for sale. A very fine 
litter of English setter puppies by Annorette 
for sale at reasonable prices. Address C. W. 
Hart, Nova, 0. ° 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Three fine 
dogs. J. Winants, Little Falls, N. Y¥ 











pointer 





two years old. 
Hahn, 


setter dog, 
a 


Price, $25. H. J. 


FOR SALE—FEnglish 
Nicely yard broken. 
Sturgeon Bay. Wis. 


POINTER 





FOR SALE 

hunting after 47 
Cyro,"* 1492, by 
Lill. A 
self and 


SPLENDID 
Old age compels me 
years afield. I offer “King 
Champion King Cyrano, ex Marshall's 
“picture” dog. Thoroughly broken by 
afterwards one whole year in trainer's hands. 
Whelped April 10, 1901. Kind, obedient, a whirl- 
wind to go, steady to shot and wing, comes in 
at accidental flush. The best and handsomest 
dog IT even owned. Black and white; coat like 
satin, equally good for bench or field trial. Cost 
me $250. First check for $200 takes him. Refer 
to any sportsman’s journal or any bank in_ this 

city FRANK M. GILBERT, 
Dep. State Warden, Ind., Rear Warden, L. A. S. 
Svansville, Ind. 

IRISH TERRIERS 
Seven puppies—four dogs, two at $10, one at 
$15 and one at $20—out of an imported Breda 
Muddler bitch. Three bitch puppies to give away 
on breeding terms. 

Five imported brood bitches for sale, $20 to 
$60. Red Hills Kenn Is, Hack n+ ck, ®.J. 
Any persen desirous of visiting the 


Is'ands Lake Champlain or the 
find it to hisad antage to communicate with Eric 


to stop 








[housan t 





Adirondact s will , 






HI 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE— Potater Guin d 
year old, by Windsor (2914) and Brigkhe 






























(2765). Price $35, or would exchange ior 
oughbred beagle dog of same age. H. A. Walkw I ha 
306 Pine street, Clearfield, Penn. They 
FOR SALE—Some No. 1 pointer pups; one sey Pointer. 
dog, some good beagle pups. All from » The} 
hunting stock. Otto A. Riehle, Nottingham, @ jalihy, | 
FOR SALE—Litter of finely bred Liewagy Phot 
pups, eligible to registry. T. E. Jenkins, p, 
ville, Tl. 
CUBAN LAND FOR SALE—Over one mij 
acres, in large and small tracts, in all 4 
provinces of Cuba. Also a magnificent Al by 
ing preserve; an island of 40,000 acres, fine gq 
good water and timber, wild guineas and hog ! 
quail, ete.; green turtle, splendid fishing, fy 
harbor, wharf, house, ete.; 40,000 mats of coc 
nuts bearing, and 100,000 young cocoanut trea 113 | 
Address The North American Real Estate (i 
89 Prado, Havana, Cuba. f 
WANTED—To mount your hunting _ tropbial y 
Our art in taxidermy has a world-wide reputy Gable Ad 
tion. Game heads, fur rugs, ete., for ga = 
Prof. Gus Stainsky, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPLIES—Whelped 
20. 1903; Dbiood of Roderigo, Gladstone 


O 


.B 
ULL 
OCI 


Gath, Jean Valjean, Chance; almost full gro 
now; beauties: buy west, save express. Ap 


G. M. Sheppard, Clear Lake, South Dakota, 
FOR SALE-—Fine pointer bitch, full pedi 

has had two years’ handling. Write for inf 
mation. No triflers need apply. W. Ka 
Allendale, N. J. 


DOG REMEDIES-—-For $1 
tions which will cure any 








I will send pre 
case of distemper 


mange, or kill fleas. Also a good remedy { 
arsenical poisoning. Twenty years handligg 
dogs. C. P. Miller. South Haven, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, also steam 
ticket to Cuba and other Southern points 





return. Address J. C. H., care FIELD 

STREAM Office. al 

BARGAINS in tine modern and old rites, gus Professic 
and pistols from my collection. Send stamp {iiigin Condi: 


price list. Charles 
Humphreys street, 
CAMERAS—-All makes, 


price. Write G. E. 
Agent, 1247 


Winthrop 
Roston, Mass. 


Sawyer, 4 





newest models, factor 
Grahn, Manufacturers 
Cornell Ave., Indianapolis. 














COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black pups at 


prize winning bitches in whelp to Cham 
Perfection, the best red dog in America. 
fection at stud, $15.00. Picture and stud 


on application. Eclipse Kennels, Franklin, i 














Ivens, > r oof Frerp «ve STREAM LIVE MOOSE WANTED—for propagating pg Dogs | 
. . A poses; male or female. State your lowest pric 
Owe or two vomvanious wanted for a tip to 3° Pp Benson, Auburndale, Mass. _—— 
Newf undland, with extension to Nova Scotia if 
agreeable. ~pecial facilitie- guaranteed regarding KOR SALE—Several fine tapestries at half pri 
transportation. Address James Weatsen, Hachen- Something nice for home decoration. Ad Sale 
sack, J , © care FIELD AND STREAM. 
4 . s a 
Geutileman’s and lady’s very tat st and finest FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gd 
ehaiule s bic: cles With cushion frame, new; alsoa en, young Silver, young Lady-Amherst, ail All ages 


tandem for lady 41d gentlemen lady in frent) of 

same make but used some. Address Cycler, FIELD 

AND STREAM. 

FOR SALE--Chesapeake puppies entitled to reg- 
istry. J. G. Morris, Easton, Md. 








TO EXCHANGE—Fine side saddle and_ bridle 
for a 12-gauge take-down Winchester shotgun 
or a red marked English setter dog pup, stand- 


ard bred. R. M. Wilson, Akron, O. 









English Niven, Lop 


Ontario. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My Lust 
ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for I 

Collections of choice shells from 25c to $1. 

for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black pupplé 
at reasonable prices; imported cockers at 
Oil City Kennels, Oil City, Penn. 


pheasants. 


Apply Dr. 











1,400 pr 
all breed: 
es 
enay 



















WANTED 


every owner of a shot gun to write 
our free booklet - : : - @ 
THE MITCHELL MFG. CO., - 






LONDON, 0 


PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


HIGH BRED BROKEN POINTERS 


I have six high-bred, thoroughly well broken, black and white pointers for sale. 
They are two years old and eligible to registration—King of Kent strain, sired by Hal 





Pointer. ; : ' : : 
They are staunch on point, tender retrievers, wide rangers, good bird finders, strong and 


yalthy, of good disposition, and steady under the gun. Every dog guaranteed. 
Photograph and copy of pedigree furnished on receipt of 10c. to cover postage. Address 


Dr. W. A. DORLAND, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Largest importers and breeders of 
() A R K [ N N [ | § "> thoroughbred dogs, from massive 
<, great Danes to tiniest Toy Spaniels. 


SALESROOM: Breeding and Boarding Estab- 
113 WEST 37th STREET lishment, Maspeth, Long Island. 


NEW YORK CITY ; 
—E guutry Kennels: Maspeth, Cong Tsland es Out-of-town orders faithfully 
iy Cable Address: ‘“‘Peceder,’’ New York, 2 attended to. 
Telephone 6755-38th St. 











O R. Ss A i ' kK ’ Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 
Puppies at very reasonable prices. 
N DS This offers a rare opportunity to any one wishing 
to secure highly bred stock. Dogs from these 
° BER. AR Kennels have won highest honors at leading 
American and Canadian Shows. 


ULL TERRIERS BAY VIEW KENNELS 
CKER SPANIELS TRENTON, ONT., CANAD . 











BEN F. LEWIS Swiss Mountain Kennels 


. FIELD SPANIELS, COCKER SPANIELS, TOY 
arding Kennels SPANIELS, POMERANIANS 


Our catalogue, illustrated with half-tone pictures of indi- 
vidual dogs, views of the kennels, etc. 20 cents 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA - - PENN. 








Dealers and Importers of 


Devon, Pa. HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 
NNELS ALF. DELMONT, Frop. |) Dewn SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 
BULL TERRIERS 
Sala: Fifty Bull Terriers WENTWORTH BRANT. Fee $15. 


and Boston Terriers Sire of the winners Wentworth Vixen and 
Lady Loo, Jr. 


inners, all will make ; . ‘ ™ 
4~ a8 gene, gous wee Brood bitches include Millstone Venus and 








Dogs boarded and conditioned for shows. 








and well werth the attention of any one : V 

oe best, a 4 ~ eee Wertworth Hugnette. Young and matured 
00 prizes in the last few years. ae an hs > gy,“ - a 
ailbreeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- stock for sale. For half-tone, kennel address, 
ted ~Re-tof references. Look me up Address: | etc., apply 


eee. SER. Tom Wrens, Tene JNO. W. BRITTON II, 48 W. 59th St.. NEW YORK 











e Al, G. Eberhardt’s second edi- 

verything About Dogs 1:3 "erruine™svon 

Dogs” is now out. No dog 

= ——_ owner can afford to be with- 

it. It tells you how to properly care for a dog—from its birth—thrcugh life—till it dies from 

ld age—and you bury it in your yard. 

150 diseases treated, many valuable prescriptions, and advice given pertaining to the dog’s 

are, not contained in any dog book yet published. Nearly 300 pages. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1.00, 
paid. Send orders to FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE, 35 West 21st St., New York. 











PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 





—$—__ 










































MELLIN STEVENS § AIREDALE TERRIERS 
(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel) 
AT STUD—Spingfield Monarch, winner in England, six firsts and four seconds. 
rr err ree Fee $20.4 
Also Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale 
Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and H:ndled at a'l Shows. JENKINTOWN, PA, | 
————= 








BALMORAL PICCOLO SAVINHURST muvee 
A. K. C. 8. B., 66983. Born July 28, 1900, ONR) Ke 
Sire. Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex Parbold Prim. MASS, Pupt 

This dog, only just imported, is without doubt the KENN ELS For 
highest bred dog in Canada to-day, and is an ideal 
<pecimen of what a stud Collie should be. He is a bright 
golden sable, with white collar, bla:e and front, large P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 
size, with grand body and cape. His pedigree contains 
he combined blood of nearly all the past champions. AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 


He is a winner of over 40 pr.zes and specials, 
. 7 At Stud. CHAMPION THE NEW KING 








A.K ag eo - ~~, 1901 [5826] Winner of many firsts and specials in Engle | 

Sire: Ormskirk Gaylord ex Ormskirk Wellingtins. — a aay oe some grand puppies ti Chat 

1? ma poe = gene Ng toe dog isa apowily pasnes, rich oe fe ee ee eee shes 

golden sable, wit ro wh'te collar an aze, large Punpies from Crown Duchess Clonmé Nort 

size, with beautifully chiselled head and hea¥y coat. He : . : . 

is one of the most ari-tocratic dogs living, possessing, as Majesty and other choice bitches. Char 
he does, all the bluest of the blue blood. ‘ 

Terms on Application Norft 


Add BALMORAL KENNELS, 348 W ly St., 
Ottawa, Canada. sostine. HAR-LEIGH KENNELS }) ™ 








THE GREAT CHAMPION COLLIE, Norfé 
Wellesbourne Conqueror Imported French Bull at Stud | “if 
Fee, $20 ded 


one of England’s most successful show dogs and ti 
orwi 


sires, will be at the service of approved bitches e price 
only ies Dick de la Mare Il. 


50 





First Novice, First Limit, First Open, ki{ = 
Ch. Wellesbourne Hope Winner’s at Boston, 1902. Whe 
The Prog 





winner of 20 firsts, and nine special prizes. A 


son of Balgreggie Hope and the great bitch, WALTER H. HANLEY | 
. 0 " c 7 
Me rmskirk Ideal. Particulars on application 98 deeneen O% PROVIDENCE, R. le pRetains 2 





J. L BEHLING, New Ins. Bidg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. |HIGH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS 
W. E, STONE'S Bobs, Swell and Rip Van Winkle at Stad fee $h J Ontario J 



































The King of all Stud Collies is These are all tried sires, reliable and get gol Be 7 
st . 
CHAMPION RIGHTAWAY «For, engagements apply to J. M. Herrick, 6 ils = 
St., Somerville, Mass. 
Winner of 7 Championships. FEE $25. ' These dogs and prize winning, registered, lip Al 
The King of Quality is class Boston Terrier bitches and brood WE met 
sale. > st “4 ce > vant a Ww 
CH. BRANDANE ALTON MONTY FEE $20. ‘rst Poy Fa should note thio aavertionmall r % 
Brood bitches in whelp and puppies. ff Site of fi 
M, D. MeNAB, 6337 Normal Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘ ; : BOSTON TERRIER&.,.,.... 


AT Stud— The Sensational COLLIE Our famous sires at stud: Ch. SURPRISE 


HEACHAM GALOP IN |DICK TURPIN, BILLY PENN and Ki\MDeyo 
A winner of over one hundred firsts, two | Send stamp for descriptive booklet. We lt 
championships, and the sire of the reigning Col- | high class pups for sale, $50.00 and up. If you ortoll 












lie of Europe, Ch. Wishaw Clinker, besides a : * ‘ 
host of others. For further particulars,address | W2™t pr teed bend ao KEN ELs “ . 
mp. 
as “Lane STRAFFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. Show 
530 Grace St., Chicago, Ills. — 
ST. BERNARDS Bur 










Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale HELLGATE K EN NEL “wy 


e FRED. SCHMITT, he 
tud Jackson Ave. and Trains Meadow Roal 
ats Ohio Hope Fee, $10 Lock Box 15, Woodside, L. I., New York 


















ch. Balgreggie Hope, ex-ch. Parkhill Pinnacle, sire Hellgate Balder 54321; Lord Roberts », Ma: 
of Salvation Lass, bi gest winner of the year in America. AT STUD ‘rea An 1. iw —- fe L ir 
— wei ” and bitches for sale at reasonable prices. ee $15.00, 








R. BD. BOMANNAN. Columbus, @ | acres of ground for boarding dogs. 





Highler 
























































PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


IF YOU WANT A IRISH TERRIERS 
|sMOOTH FOX TERRIER We have four imported bitches in whelp and 











For THE BencH, For tHe KENNEL due this month, the first on June 2, second to 
ste: For tHe Home Bob Thorburn, and other two later. All except 
We are prepared to quote you the second were bred before exportation and all 


20. SHOW DOGS bred particularly .for the eonsect coat. 
nA. BROOD BITCHES 
=] ~ COMPANIONS COLLIES 


Five good ones taken in exchange and to be 


At 50% less than their equal from larger sold much below value to clear. See Denver 
ILTO Kennels in England and America. and L. K. A. prize lists for records of Colorado 
ASS, Puppies and Young Stock For Sale. General, ©. Colonel, C. Star, C. Beauty. Prices 
For stud cards and particulars address from $30 to $60. Worth from $50 to $100. Red 


|THE Ss A Bl N E K E N N E LS Hills Kennels, Hackensack, N. J. 
ORANG TEXAS 


























- A GREAT CHANCE 
(] If you want to buy high-class fox terriers 
Engi FOX TERRIERS AT STUD cheap, read this: 
ppiesth | Champion Norfolk Veracity, Fee $30 No. 1. Warren Voucher, by Ch. Veracious— 
(A. K. G. S. B. 45942.) Warren Claim, born May 21, 1902; marked very 
*| Norfolk Mainstay, Fee $25 much like his sire and resembles him very 
onme! K. ©. S. B. 60027). much. Won 2nd puppy ist novice, 2nd limit 
Champion Norfoile Richmond, Fee $20 and 2nd open at Atlantic City. A strong, vigor- 
K. C. S. B. 57889). ous dog and from his breeding can’t fail to 
Norfolk Blue, Fee $20 make a great stud dog. But we can’t keep them 
(A. K. C. S. B. 57888.) all and will sell him at the very low price of $40. 
LS Norfolk T rhesome. Fee $15 No. 2. Warren Choice, by Dusky Don II.— 
C. S. B. 62867.) Warren Claim, born Aug., 1901, just bred to 
Norfolk Velocity, Fee $15 Warren Victor; nicely marked black and tan 
(A. K. C. S. B. 55389.) head, black patch on loin. Won 3rd novice at 
Norfolk monies ast (wire-haired) Fee $20 Atlantic City in April. A lovely bitch and in 
j The attention of breeders is called to the whelp to Victor. Is dirt cheap at $60. 
fact that express charges up to $5 may be We have lots of others for companions and 
deducted from stud fee, the voucher being house pets from $15 to $25. First come, first 
forwarded to us. Write for stud book and served. DONALD MUNRO, 
prices on young stock Allamuchy, N. 
II, NORFOLK KENNELS 
504 Jarvis St., Toronto, Can. 
a FRENCH POODLES 





RED BROOK KENNELS 


WIRE- HAIRED FOX TERRIER. During the show season of 1901-1902, Red 


The Property of Messrs. FRASER and LINDSAY. Brook kennels won over 100 prizes, of which 
The English Champion 63 have been championships, firsts, and specials. 
MATCHMAKER. Prize winning dogs and registered puppies al- 
R. | Retains all his fire and remarkable terrier character, ways on hand. 
——| FEE, $25.00, Address, 
RI ERS W. P. FRASER, Red Brook Kennels, Creat Neck, Lt. I. 
d fee $i. B Ontario Jockey Club, . Oe ow Toronto, Ont. 




















— Best Terrier at Stud in the Southern States, RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 
EXATION KNIGHT MARSHALL Ths peatiiee betnats of thle teckieustin taeed 


Winner of nine Firsts, four Seconds, five Thirds; is the Slatington Kennels. I have won more 


















Twice first ge cpa] —— all in 1902, prizes at leading shows than any peznibitor in 
z J the country. At Philadelphia in ovember my 
,. =—f Siteof first and second, puppies, New Orleans, 1903. six dogs took first in all three classes as well as 
c is] Cus. CRETZNER, first and reserve in winners. 
PRISE Poydras Street, New Orleans, EDWARD L. KRAUS, “  Slatington, Pa. 
u 9 
ty KI Devon-Hil} Kennels Offer at Stud The Pioneer American Dog Remedies 
SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS . 
teen eeratat py 19.00 Glover's Imperial Dos Remedies 
“ WIRED-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS » 
.8 ». Registrar .... Fee, $15. oo The result of 20 years’ experience inthe Treatment of Sick 
w Specimens, Brood Bitches and Young Stock Dogs. Complete list. 
nerally for Sale Distemper Cure . . $1.00 | Condition Pills . . §$ .50 
Bunker Capp, Devon, Chester Co., Penn. Mange Cure .. . .50 proses ls. +» .50 
Vermifuge ... . 50 iver Pills .50 
EL At Stud—Imported English Bulldog —_ — ; : .50 a Sulphur Tablets .50 
Canker ash . ° -50 orm Capsules. . -50 
Road. CHESHIRE CHEESE Tonic , ae .50 | Tape Worm Capsules _ .50 
York E. K. C., 51221. Cough Mixtures . . .50 fem aCure .. .50 
Sire. Jummy, winner of 50 first England. FitCure. .... .50 iniment .50 
x Yam, Massington Dora, ree A ong BAF ne Eye Lotion. . . . .50 | Kennel and Stable Soap .25 
own - up in his pedigree; weight, 40 lbs., dark brindle, For sale by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. 
es, i ee fr ghee good layback and correct rose ears, Refus¢ worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog Diseases 
5:00, Two served for $25.00. and how to feed, on application to 





MR. C. S, LITTLE H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., !278 Broadway, N.Y. 
Highland | Kennels, ° Lowell, Mass. Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club 





he 


PLEASE SAY YOU SAW If IN “FIELD AND STREAK” 





ENGLISH SETTERS 


For field and show purposes. At stud, the well- 
known imported winner ALBERTS DUKE (59,- 
182) by Sir Terris, litter brother to the famous 
Champion Barton Tory, dam Lady Vere by Duke 
from Lady Howard, sire of Albert’s Miss, first 
and special L. K. A. of A. New York, Myrtle 
Barbie, first puppy, first novice, second limit, sec- 
ond open, reserve winners, special for best in pup- 
py class (dog or bitch) and special for best Ameri- 
can bred (dog or bitch), and other good ones. 
FEE $25.00. Also MYRTLE DOCTOR (69,885), 
sire Albert’s Captain ex Albeot’s Little Nell. First 
prize winner at Orange, N. J. show, beating Ch. 
Gilhooley. FEE $25.00. 


MYRTLE KENNELS, Port Chester, N. Y. 


. WARWICK KENNELS.. 


The Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, OONN. 


High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 


STUD DOGS: 
Albert’s Fleet Albert’s Captain 


AN IRISH FIELD DOG 


Some people say that no Irish Setter dog is good 
In the field. Here is one that is equally good 
on woodcock, quail or partridge, and moreover is 


A SNIPE DOG 


and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe 
dogs do you know of any breed? 


ICEBERG 


by Dutchman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnie 
by Ch. Tom out of Norah. 

When pointing where there is more than one 
bird he will hold his point till last is flushed. 
Follows running birds without losing. flushing or 
breaking his point. Will be shown afield by ap- 
pointment only. AT STUD, le 

to approved bitches only. Address 


Red Hills Kennels, Hackensack,N. Q 


























yrrews 

RIPSTONE a 
, (Rip Rap-Pearl's Dot.) Fee $25 

} LAD OF JINGO 


a 
t 
* 
( Ch. Jingo-Dot's Pearl.) Fee $25. 
W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pe. 


aseecenneneeennnaed 








THE POINTER SENSATION 


MARK’S RUSH (5,341) 


First Novice to winners, Philadelphia, also 
special best pointer or setter and best Novice, 
all classes. 

First limit to winners, Providence, also spe- 
cial best sporting dog in the show. FEE $25 


H. P. KIRBY, Woodbury, N. J. 








This Space is Reserved for the 


WOOGLIN KENNELS 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
Cocker Spaniels a. Specialty 

















PETS FOR THE 
PEOPLE 


Dogs of all kinds. Angora Cats and Kit. 
tens. Fancy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing 
Canaries, Gold Finches, Mocking Birds, Car. 
dinals, Thrushes, Blackbirds, Talking Par. 
rots. Gold Fish and Aquariums. Squirrel 
White Mice and White Rats. 


CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING 
F. HOPE, 35 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa, 
FIELD WINNING LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (3492 F. D. S. B.), (58933), 
vy Champion Count Gladstone IV—Rod’s Pet. 
rel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s Girl 
Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (3490 F. D. S. B.), (46664), 
by Champion Count Gladstone IV—Dan’ 
Lady, and the greatest winner of this breed. 
ing. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark (3491 F. D. S. B.), (53417), by 
Champion Antonio—Ouida F. and she Gath’s 
Mark—Ruby’s Girl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium-sized, richly marked, 
black, white and tan dogs that for lineage and 
individuality are second to none today, or ever 
before the public. Send for list of brood 
bitches and young stock by these and other 
noted winning sires. 

W. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Ind. 


UTILITY KENNELS 


Wayne, Pa. 
offers the services at stud of the English set- 
ter dog 
EZRA NOBLE II 

by the Field Trial and Bench winner, Ezn 
Noble, sire of War Song, Dam Mino, dam 
of the famous show bitch, Ruby D III. 
STUD FEE $10, THIS SEASON ONLY 

We have always on hand a few choice 
broken dogs and puppies for sale of best 
strains. 

Our Training Kennels are situated ina 
game country and we can take ten dogs t@ 
fully train each season beside our own ant 








guarantee first class work. References fur 


nished. 


Our Cockers, Setters and Pointers are bred 
from the best, champion, prize-winning blood. 
“A good animal, descended from good ancestors, 
is the touch-stone by which to select breeding 
stock, and the true test of the value of a pedi 
gree.”’ 


Woodbine Kennels 


eeders of Cocke: .;paniels, 
English Setters and Pointers 
Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench 
Shows. The largest and finest kennel in Michi 
gan. Fine training grounds and competett 
handlers, 
Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
CITIZENS PHONE 159. 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by 
Lictor—Winsome; great hunter; winning 
cond at Dublin, Ireland, in a class of over 
dogs; winning here at Newark, N. J.; Pitts- 
burg; Atlantic City; Baltimore ; Philadelphia ; 
New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 
DARKIE, a perfect 12-inch dog by Ch. 
Rafler—Lady Contralto; a bench show dog 
and litter brother to three champions. Fee, $10. 
DANDY B., 14-inch dog, by Merrimac— 
Annie; a fine field dog; New York, Philadel- 
phia and Providence only times shown. Fee, $5. 
Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm- 
nised puppies for sale at moderate prices. 


WILSON BARNARD Berwyn, Pa. 








Spratts Patent Dog Cakes 
Are the BEST on CHEAPEST, 
Spratts Patent Dog Cakes ; a 

Will keep a dog in show form and working condition, 
Spratts Patent Dog Cakes 

Are fed exclusively at the leading dog shows of Can- 

ada, America, Great Britain, France, Germany, etc, 
Spratts Patent Dog Cakes 

Are used by the leading kennel owners and breedcrs. 

“ Dog Culture,”’ with practical chapters on the feed- 
ing, kenneling and management of dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared food for 
dogs, puppies, rabbits, cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, 
birds, etc, 

SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
40 Market St., Newark, N.J. 7145S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo, 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal, 
Sold by Grocers, Seedsmen, Hardware and Bird Stores 
most Pp pu- 


The Dog Fancier and most 


prosperous amateur kennel publication in America Es- 
tablished in 1881. A splendid medium for advertisers, 
Published monthly, at 50 cents a year. Sample copies 
free. Get your address inthe Kennel Directory pages 
for 50 cents a year. Address 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 





The old :st- 





The Westport Inn 
and Cottages 


WESTPORT-ON-LAKE.CHAMBER- 
LIN, N. Y. 


Write to H. P. Smith, Manager, for 
booklet. 
ACCOMODATES 150. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, riding, driv- 











Mg, tennis, and the finest golf grounds 
tine holes) in Northern New York. 


PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


BEAGLES AT STUD 








BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 


\\ “cHaMPION. MONTE” 


“ Having used ‘Austin’s Dog Bread’ for ten years, 
I have no hesitation in saying it is the best that can be 
obtained. It keeps my dog's in fine condition. ‘Monte’ 
ts a winner of sixty-three firsts and special prizes.” — 

ALEX. L. GoovE, Sunflower Kennels, Boston, Mass. 





Cold potatoes, dry bones and the “scraps” usually 
fed dogs will prove detrimental to their health in the 
end, Show your dog some consideration; give him a 
food that he likes, will relish and keeps him always 
healthy—that’s AUSTIN'S DOG BREAD. Atal gro. 
cers and other dealers. ‘*AUSTIN’”’ is on every piece, 

Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 















THE 


Lake House 


Caldwell, Lake George, 
N. Y. 


A. H. RUSSELL, PROP. 
SPECIAL RATES 
TO 
YOUNG MEN AND FAMILIES. 
ALSO 
A SpeciAt RATE FoR SEPTEMBER. 
Rates FROM $2.50 UPWarp, 


According to Size and Location of Room. 





e 





PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 








HOREJS DOG BISCUIT 


Are the Best 


Crisp and Tender No Soaking Necessan 
If your Dog is not in Condition, 


TRY THEM 


If your Dog is in Condition, they will 
keep him so 


You might send us an order. 
We won’t disappoint you in what we claim, 


St. Paul Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn.: 
Gentlemen—After a trial of your Horejs Dog 
Biscuits, I must say that they have given en 
tire satisfaction in my kennels. My English 
bull dogs of all ages eat them greedily. This 
is something rare, as at the dog shows I have 
attended I have always had to feed my dogs 
myself, they absolutely refusing to eat the 
dog biscuits offered them. I strongly recom- 
mend your biscuits to any person needing a 
bandy nourishing dog food. . 2. 
Yours very truly, THOMAS W. MILLS. 


All particulars from the Manufacturers, Address 
Dept. A, THE ST. PAUL BREAD CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer 


Address all orders for this book on Dog Training to FIELD 
AND STREAM Office. $1 paper cover: $1.50 Cloth, postpaid 














Telephone 319 Cortlandt 


Henry Schultheis Art Gallery ss vesey Street, New York 
The Down-town Picture Store and Frame Factory 


Pictures and Frame, of all we Old English and 
kindy and for all Purpose. Modern Sporting Prints. 














THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO, 


319 Robert Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We were established in 1855 The Oldest Exclusive Sporting Goods 
And consequently are House in the Northwest © ‘© ‘“< * 
Our Mail Department is perfect and under Personal Supervision, and each order is 


executed to entire satisfaction, being filled and sent Same Day as Received. We send goodsil 
over the U. S. and Canada, and retail everything at wholesale prices. . 
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THE MOTHER'S MISSION 


A great Emperor once asked one of his noble 


subjects what would secure his country the first 
place among the nations of the earth. The noble- 
man’s grand reply was, “Good mothers.” 
what constitutes a good mother? 
conclusive: She who, regarding the future welfare 
of her child, seeks every available means that may 
offer to promote a sound physical development, to 
the end that her offspring may not be deficient in 
any single faculty with which nature has endowed 
In infancy there is no period which is more 


Now, 
The answer is 


likely to affect the future disposition of the child 
than that of teething, producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc., which if 


not checked will manifest itself in after days. 


USE MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 








H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells ali about Hunting Trapping and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy toc. Hunter-Trader- 
Trapper, BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OH!0 





Sond 35 Cents i's STAMPS, CR COIN FOR, ONE 
YEAR'S TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 


WOODS = WATERS 


“THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS ”’ 
sad eut-door life and sport in general. Edited by 


HARRY V. RADFORD, 2!2 East 105th st., 


New York 





AIR BRUSH 






We are making and selli 
the best Art Tool’ in use. rr 
plies color by jet of air, enabl- 
ing the artist to do better work 
and save time. Nostudio com- 


For * Ra «plete without it. Circulars free. 
: Address, AIR BRUSH M 
ART WORK. 150 Nonna Oe Reeiee ee 





BUFFALO HORNS ru ROUGH 


Just as they were picked up on the North- 
western Plains over twenty years ago. 
Single horns (not mated), 50c. to $1.00 each. 


Pairs, mated, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. The selec- 
tion will be governed by the price. If sent by 
mail add 30 per cent. to the price. Except for 


long distances express charges will be less than 
postage. Address 

WM. R. BURKHARD CO., *t. Paul, Minn, 
Oldest Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. 





Take the woods home with you 
MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 
ine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 

woods outings all the year through. It’s only 

a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert W. Rowe,2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Me. 





F, VON HOFFMANN 


Practical & Scientific Forester 


Specialist in the proper develop- 
ment of forest and game preserves. 
St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York 


Romeike’s Press Cutting Bureau 


Will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or on any 
subject on which you want to be “up-to-date.” 
A large force in my New York Office reads 
620 daily papers and over 2,000 weeklies and 
magazines, in fact, every paper of importance 
published in the United States, for 5,000 sub- 
scribers, and through the European Bureaus, 
all the leading papers in the civilized globe. 
Clippings found for subscribers are pasted 
on slips of paper and mailed day by day. 
— $5.00 for 100, $40.00 for 1,000 clip- 
pings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Branches: London, Paris, Berlin, Sydney. 





























FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price J a year. 
Sample copy free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM, Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















Highly Endorsed by Leading Sportsmen. 
NEW IDEAS IN 


SLEEPING BAGS 
TENTS, ETC. 











Wks F Original, Practical 
| Ee me na oain Popular 
& =a Si Catalogue sent for a stamp 








T. C. PHELPS, Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
A School with a Mission. The Sports- 
man's Friend. ‘Teaches the mounting of 
all kinds of Birds, Animals, etc., with en- 
tire success, by mail. Just w hat sports- 
men have always desired. Sportsmen, 
save your veautiful trophies, decorate 
your home and office, make your gun pay 
its way. Quickly learned. Most approv- 
ed methods. Tuition very reasonable, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today for free liter- 
ature and special 30 day offer. It costs nothing to 











investigate. 411 Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb The 
only Taxidermy School in the World. 
Our Wad PREVENTS LEADING and RECOIL. 


Gives Higher and more ies velocity, better patterns 
and etration. For ato* es and prices address, 
GRAPHINE GUN WAD MUNCIE, IND. 


IF YOU SHOOT 


a Rifle, Pistol or Stetepe you'll 
make a Bull’ s-Eye by sen ding three 
ac. stamps for new Ideal Handbook, 
No. 15, 147 Pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Pow 

Sho Field 


‘. = Bullets. Mention 
Ideal Mfg. €0.,25 5 U ‘Stu New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 























GILLETTE'S SUPPLEMENTAL CHAMBER 7c. Ben 
For using Pistol Cartridges in .30-30, .30-40, 


.32-40, 32 Special and 8 m-m 
Mannlicher rifles. ‘Send address for descriptive 
circular fully explaining all about the several 
guns and cartridges to which it oo, or send 
name and caliber of rifle and 75c, to , 
THE S. C. COMPANY, Roseburg, Ore 
_.. JHBY ARH PROVING SATISFACT 


85 Winchester, 





Is nate only perfect gun oll sou 


clang out the, barrels after 
—— good when 


on 

smokeless pao ny 

Oils the mechanisms, polishesthe atock, 
and positively 
= climate an 

ee before and after shooting. 

Sold Seepehere. 

OMPANY, 


revents rust on meta) ip 
any kind of weather. 


Free sample mail 
COL 


Broadway and Liberty St., New York City. 








—— 





KINSTLER WAR 
Bag 


FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS, ET¢ 


Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight 31.2 
Pounds. A ar on the Cars. A Pack- 
Bag in the Wood: Send for Circular C, 


J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., CHICAGO, | 





Reduces your Fy 
Bills 50 per ce 
when you use our pe 
fect steam cooker wi 
doors. Large 
cooked over one burner, 
Wonderful 
fuel and labor. Book 
Free. Special rate for 
ten days. Used on any 
kind of stove. AGENTS 
WANTED. $30 to $0 
a week can be@made, 
Now is the time to sell 
cookers. OHIO STEAM 
COOKER CO., 105 On- 
tario Bldg., Toledo, 0, 


WHISKE) 


4 full quarts Corn Whiskey, 10 yrs. old, a} 








a Private Stock, 20° 
old for invalids and other loved ones re 


Plain packages. Express Paid. Purest ani 
Best Whiskey and Oldest House in America. Fe 
tablished 1768—135 years ago. Just as corn-bread 
is more wholesome and palatable a rye- ho 
SO WITH THE WHISKEY, SO SAY ALL 
TORS. Try it and be convinced. Nothin a 
earth as beneficial to weak lungs as this abso- 
lutely pure mountain beverage. 


The Old Nick Williams Co. 
Lock Box No. 11 Williams, N.C 





meal 
Saving of | 





BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all 
Standard Fieohipee at from $25 to $40, with full 

arantee. New Machines at reduced prices. 

ill send machine subject to trial. Standard ma 
chines rented at $3 monthly. We also exchange and buy 
for cash. _ Desks, cabinets and supplies at reduced 
prices. Send postal for illustrated price-list of all 
standard machines. Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 241 Broadway, New York 




















3 CENTS WORTH OF FORESIGHT 


Will make your vacation under canvas this year a never-to-be-forgotten delight 


Send stamps for 160-page catalogue giving exact information about the best and strongest water 
proof tents made—for all weathers and all seasons. 
ABERCROMBIE & 

314-316 BROADWAY 


Largest manufacturers of tents in the world 
Fit €¢ Se 
New Yor City 
















Re Pet 
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Save Your Cigar Money 
And Get A Better Smoke 


ORTON’S °c PIPE 


A Half Turn of the Mouthpiece closes drau 
* bowl and opens port under bowl, 
Blow Cleans 


Can be Cleaned Instantly 
While Smoking 











No Broom 
Straws 
Required No poisonous nicotine can reach 
the mouth. The bowl always dry. 
No waste. Made of genuine 
French Briar, German silver tub- 
ing. By mail, $1.00 postpaid. If 
not satisfactory, money cheerfully 

returned. 


Orton’s “A'2" Pipe Co. 
907 Broadway, New York 

















Saurman’s New Era Pipe 


Q The lMay-Belle v 
A cool, pair pearl 4 nico- 
$i 00 old- Pipe odor; does not get 


at your dealer's, or Poon 2 mail on receipt of price, 
back if ot eatetactany. 


et Tie Dept. E, Norristown. Pa. 














ARE YOU GOING CAMPING? 
If so you will need 


WILSON’S KAMP KOOKS KIT 


over 50 pieces only $6.00 
F. CORTEZ WILSON & CO., 243 Lake St., amcaco 














EDWARD B. GONWAY 


TAXIDERMIST 
73 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Office and Laboratory: 2 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet. 126th and 127th Streets 
Pet Animals, Deer Heads, etc., stuffed and 
mounted to order. Small Dogs a specialty. All 
_.Skins tanned and made into 


| 


TRAPPERS KNOW 


> THAT THE FAMOUS 












(S. NEWHOUSE, Trapper and Inventor) 


NEWHOUSE 
STEEL TRAPS 





MADE BY THE 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 





FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Eleven sizes for catching 





Are the standard for reliability, 
every fur-bearing animal, 

Send twenty-five cents for ‘‘The Trapper’s Guide,”’ tell- 
ing about the habits of wild animals and how to trap them. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Mention Field & Stream 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, hahha 








4 oe Kenwood, Madison Co. N. Y-~ 
Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 
LL HUNTING SHOE casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
more than pleased, return them and your money will be 
refunded, 


THOM tiakno, te ater oe Canaag aps A 
ie Ou enna. te “A” 
Se 
SS ay tr 
whe whey OE = 
- J ; i x serproed 
apenies, wa 
owl stock, full bel 
Bai tS lows tongue 
Above Style, - « $8.50 
Kaeelength,~+- - 5.00 





















HUNTING MOCCASINS 


- $2.75 
2.25 


“—” quy, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, 
Ladies’ & Boys’ 


HOUSE MOCCASINS 


These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
cal, genuine Moose hide, once seen and used 
you will prefer them to Sepere. Men's, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Write for illustrated circular and 
















price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field & Stream 
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CHARLES DALY 
FIELD GUN, °8( 


5 i-2 to 7 1-4 Ibs. 





Other grades up 
$500. Specialty 
alogue, } 
this gun and othy 
high grade G@ 
and Rifles, maig® 

SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES on receipt of fin 

302-304 Broadway, New York \ cents in stamps 
Sole Agents for Walsrodeand Wolf Smokeless Powder 





No pleasure trip j 
all the world like th 
one. Deer, bear, jj 
ducks, geese, chicken, 
and all the fishing yu 
want. No guide m@ 


quired. 
Address 

T. C. POWER & Bi. 
Ltd. 

Fort Benton, Monta 








THE NORTHERN TOUR 


Through the most interesting and historic region in America. 


The Adirondacks Hotel Champlain 
Lake Champlain Lake George 
Ausable Chasm Saratoga Springs 
Sharon Springs ‘ 


are a few of the numerous cool and healthful resorts to 
which the 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON LINES 


LEAD 


The Shortest, Quickest and Best Route between New 
York and Montreal. 


The Leading Carrier of Summer Tourists. 


“A Summer Paradise,” an illustrated book of practical in- 
formation, mailed to any address upon receipt of 4 cents 
postage. 





J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


H. G. YOUNG, 24 Vice President. 
New York City Ticket Office and Bureau of Information, 
21 CORTLANDT STREET. 
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LOOK! 


A NEW BOOK NEW NO. 6 TAKE DOWN RIFLE 


Published by the 


BANGOR S&AROOSTOOK R . A thoroughly well made, 
atte 


“take down” rifle at a mod- 





aegis ¥ erate price. Fitted with 
“HAUNTS OF THE HUNTED tang peep sight. Made for 


ASportsman’s Guide to Northern Maine. 22, 32 short and 32 long 

Profusely and Beautifully illustrated . fi id 
§ §=6with half-tone and color plates. rim fire cartridges, 

AN ENTIRELY NEW GUIDE 
Special articles describing canoe trips, Send for handsome new cata- 
log describing our complete line 
of firearms. 


@EO. M. HOUGHTON REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


Traffic Manager 


BANGOR, MAINE 313 Broadway 86-88 First St. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MAINE HOTEL 
FOR SALE 








Rare Opportunity for Hotel Man 
or Club 


1.W. ATWOOD, Manager 
On Sebec Lake, 5 miles from Maine Central 


7 D M ° R. R. This is the finest land-locked salmon 
e ok aine lake in Maine, and best fishing grounds are di- 
rectly in front of hotel. A whole chain of lakes 


and streams surround the property, filled with 


PEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. lake trout, salmon, perch, black bass, pickerel 
and trout. Best deer and moose section of Pis- 





cataquis County. Main building three stories, 
4 DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOME ON | 15 x 42 with ell 30 x 50. All newly built and 
MAINE’S MOST DELIGHTFUL LAKE. for sale at less than cost of buildings. A 


PLENDID FISHING AND HUNTING. rare opportunity for sportsmen s club or hotel 
man. No finer locality in all Maine. 


ae Address, 


Datty Mats. TELEPHONE. | Hotel, Care Field and Stream Office 
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ETERS 


Factory Loaded 
Shells 


WITH ALL THE STANDARD SMOKELESS 
POWDERS, SEMI-SMOKELESS 
AND BLACK POWDER 



























HAVE MADE AND HOLD 


THE WORLD’S RECORDS 


SUPERIOR FOR | 


Rifle, Revolver ano Pistol 
Shooting 


Successful Sportsmen use Peters Ammunition :: :: Progressive Dealers sell it 





Books for Sportsmen Free 


FASTERN DEPARTMENT: 


98 ee oe STREET, THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


EW YORK. 
T. H. KeLLer, MANAGER. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIl. Charles G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 


F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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_ We are Sole Agents in the U. S. for All Genuine 
- Mauser 


Rites and automatic Pistols. Dealers selling Rifles without the firm name 
Waffenfabrik Mauser, Oberndorf a/n as Mauser goods are selling under false 
pretences. 





Francotte Guns 


The most modern, lightest and strongest guns imported. Price from $80 to 
$450 net. 





Mesneteslimast Guns 


in 12, 16 and 20 gauges all weights, all lengths of barrels and shape of stocks. 
Uniform net price $60. The best gun for the money ever offered. 


Hensoldt Field Glasses 


The most modern, strongest, lightest, most powerful Binoculars made. They 
give the best and most perfect illuminations and largest field of view. The best 
and most expensive cost from $45 to $135. 

Write for catalogue giving description of our specialties and FINE FISH- 
ING TACKLE. 


Von Lengerke & Detmold 


318 Broadway, New York 














— 

















Ir 
John W. Garret, of Colo- 7 to use 








rado Springs, Colo., won : 
the Grand Western Handi- 


cap at Denver, Colo., with SIMPLE in construction 
fc 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


At the Shreveport Tourna- 
ment, C. F. Ruest, of Mc- 
Loud, Indian Territory, 
and Harvey Dixon, of Jop- 
lin, Mo., made the High 
Amateur Average with 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


Each scoring 370 out of 
400 targets. Write for Catalogue B> 4 


























WORCESTER, MASS. 








Harrington & Richardson Arms (oy 
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L EFEV ER 
twins GRAND AMERICAN HANDICA? 


at Kansas City, April 14 tof}, 









Send for 1903. Largest Target Tourng, 
1903 menteverheld. s 4 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 





LEFEVER ARMS CO. ~ ~” ba SYRACUSE, N. ¥, 


—_—— 
“rae PARKER GUN 


Has no Equal 3 Made on Honor 
Is noted for its simplicity of construe- 
tion, beauty of proportion, excellence 
of workmanship, faultless 
balance and HARD SHOOTING 
QUALITIES 




















Hes stood the test of 
over 35 years 

















Experience and ability have placed the Parker 
Gun in an enviable and well deserved position as 

THE BEST GUN in the world. Made by the oldest shotgun manu- 

facturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 

Send for Catalogue 


ma tnitnen Oto PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. | 











16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 54%4 pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 534 pounds. Eject- 
ors > Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any —_— 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 
proportions. 

Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. Y. = 












































to 1], 
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ERY repeating rifle has 
some merit, but the Savage 
possesses more than all 
others combined. The new 
25-35, 32-40 and 38-55 ca- 
F libers, furnished in the fam- 
ous 303, and 30-30 Model 1899 Re 
peater, shoot all the low, high-power 
smokeless and black powder loads. 


Savage Rifles are fitted with 
Special Smokeless Steel barrels 
and constructed with a breeching 
mechanism originally designed to 
shoot the high power cartridges. 


These possess enormous striking 
power and are unexcelled for large 
and dangerous game. Savage Ham- 
merless Repeating Rifles are manu- 
factured in all the desirable standard 
sizes and will shoot well under all 
conditions and on all kinds of game. 


Catalogue No. 24 is of unusual 
interest to sportsmen. [lailed on 
request. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 


UTICA, N. Y., U. S. A, 
BAKER & HASIILTON, Pacific Coast Agents, 
San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal. 


= FIRE SALE = 


Five Hundred Guns at Reduced Prices 
Bargains in Fine Guns 


By a fire in our Warerooms on June gth a part of our stock of Fine Guns and Sports- 
men’s Goods was partially damaged by water, and we shall close them out at greatly re- 
duced prices to make quick sale. 

W.& C. Scott & Sons, Premier and other grades—Greener, Langs, Parkers, Reming- 
ton, Ithaca, and all the leading makes. 

Also other articles in Sportsmen’s Goods, Athletic Goods, Bicycles, Cutlery, etc. 

Send two stamps for List of Guns, showing sizes, weights, etc. 


The Chance of the Year > 











WM. READ @ SONS, 107 Washington St., BOSTON 


Established 1826 
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Our Sporting 
Goods Store 


Is one of the largest and most 
complete in the world. Ev- 
erything for every kind ot 
Sportsman. 


THE BiG STORE ACITY PITSELY 
IEGEL,SOPERG 


NEW YORK 





DOGS FOR SALE 

Jor Cyrano F. D,S. B. 3849 by King Cyrano 1991, he by 
Jingo ex Kate Kent: Dam Nellie Brady 2163 by Duke W. 
ex Courtesan: Duke W. by Beauvoir ex Nellie Elzada: 
Courtesan by Ossianex Hops II. Joe Cyrano was whelped 
May 26, 1902. Medium sized white liver and ticked Dog. 
Yard broke, fast and game. He has never been hunted 
over, but is a great bird finder, not gun shy and has great 
endurance. Price $50.00. 

Jess Rip Rap F. D.S. B. 3850—white liver and ticked 
bitch. Medium size, whelped April 24, 1901. Hunted 
over one season. Sire Brownie Rip Rap by Young Rip Rap 
ex Croxteth Lilly. Dam Daisy Brighton H-2356-ex Brigh- 
ton Joe-2840-ex Jingo’s Flora. Price $35.00. 

3-PupPiEsS by Joe Cyrano ex Jess Rip Rap—both de- 
scribed above. Whelped June 14, 1903. Two dogs, one 
bitch. The dogs are very large, beautifully marked, per- 
fect health ont very bright. The bitch is somewhat 
smaller but in every other way as good as the dogs. Price 
Dogs, $25.09 each. Bitch, $20.00. Address H. P. Dahlen, 
30 So. 7th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 





FOUR FOXHOUND PUPS—Females, 4 months old, eli- 
gible to register. Price right. D. W. Dwyer, Dalton, 
Mass. 


FOR SALE—Chesapeake Bay dog 2 years old $50.00, 
Irish Water Spaniel dog 2 years old $35.00. Both good 
Duck retrievers. Irish Water Spaniel dog 11 months 
$25.00, English Setter dogs trom 10 months to 2 years old 
$25.00. Four Month old dog pup cross with Irish Water 
Spaniel and Irish Setter; he is a splended retriever, $25.00. 
if taken at once, Edward Edmunds, 1143 Randolph St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








GREAT BARGAIN in fine up-to-date ejector gun, best 
American make. Address opportunity, care FIELD AND 


STREAM. 





ATTENTION, HUNTERS!—For rent, a cottage large 
enough to accommodate four people. Board at large farm 
house adjoining’ Good driving team with two seat open 
rig. In the center of prairie chicken district of North 
Dakota. Address Lincoln, Box 81, Hunter, North Dakota. 











WM. W. HART 
LEADING TAXIDERMIST 


865 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Most Lifelike Mounting 


Game Heads and Horns, 

Birds and Mammals, 

Skins Dressed and 

Mounted into Rugs 
and Robes 


BEST OF TASTE 
GUARANTEED MOTH PROOF 





























Portable’ 
Houses | 
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Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- | 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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Shooting Jacket $3. 





UARANTEED all wool, seam- 
less, elastic, close fitting, but not 
binding, comfortable and con- 
venient. Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
in two colors—dead grass and Oxford 
Gray. 
Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 











: GUNEOWDER! 


Is not excelled by any other make. 


: FALCON 





‘D uu chine ct. 
“Oriental Smokeless” + 


is now generally considered 
the best Smokeless Powder 
that has ever been offered 
to Sportsmen. 


= “Wing Shot” 

= “ Western Sporting ” 
“Wild Fowl” 

3“ Falcon Ducking” 
Are pepular brands every where. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
} loaded with tt ; both Black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, Ohio 





[ORIENTAL “=~ 


; 


E 





2 Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers pani, F 











The Trophy Winner 
ts HAZARD - 
SMOKELESS 
* POWDER - 


GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP and numerous 
individual matches won by Sports- 
men using 
HAZARD SMOKELESS 
If you can increase your percentage 
at the Trap, the best is none too 
good for you. 














The Hazard Powder Co. 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON, 
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the BOYD ADJUSTABLE 
REVOLVING SEAT anp 
SHELL BOX 


All Hunters know the 
advantage of a revolving 
seat when shooting on 
the wing, from a blind 
or boat, 





Made in three grades 
No, 1, $6.60 
No, 2, $5.75 
No, 3. $2.85 
Send jor circular telling 
all about it 


KENNEDY BROS. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Guns & Sporting Goods 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


WILD RICE for sale 


Mention this Paper 
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¢‘ NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTINC ON AIR.” 








TAKING MINE EASE. 
The only article in your outing outfit that you can use during the whole year isa 


Pheumatic Mattress 


OR CUSHION 


































THE EVER PRESENT ROOT SPRUCE BOUCHS 
in the bed of boughs is athing of the past if you may makea fine bed. But the genuine Sports- 
use a Pneumatic Mattress. A mattress for man prefers a Pneumatic Mattress because he 
home use that you can deflate, pack in your knows he can do three times the tramping the 
grip and tak e with you into camp. day following a night’s good sleep. 














Sportsman’s Cashion 
A Yoke to save your shoulders 


A Swimming Collar for those 
who can’t swim. 

A Life Preserver in case of 
accident, 

A Cushion while waiting for 
Moose, 

A Cushion or Head Rest while 
waiting for Duck, 

A Protection for your shoulder 
if the unis heavy. 

A Cushion for CAMP, BOAT, 
OFFICE or HOME. 





PRICE $2.00 
Carry itin your Pocket, it weighs just One Pound. 


Swimming Collar. 

Worn around the neck, leaving the arms 
free for action. Will support a full-grown 
man. Just the thing when learning to swim, 

Price, Small Size, $1.50 Large Size, $2.00 











Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Company, 
- 3 South Street, New York City. Swimming Collar. 
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Worlds 
Headquarters 
for 

Fishing Tackle 








will bring the biggest catch an angler, camper or sportsman can land— 
Abercrombie and Fitch’s catalogue O, 160 pages, cuts and prices. We 
guarantee to furnish a more satisfactory fisherman’s outfit than can be 
obtained elsewhere. Camp outfits from the most modest and practical to 
the most complete and luxurious. Compare our prices on tents, clothing, 
cooking outfits, folding buckets, camp packs, cots, chairs, food bags, folding 
shelves, guns, boots, moccasins, sleeping bags, pack saddles, stoves, 
pneumatic beds, cushions, duffle bags, pack harness, folding bakers, 
folding lanterns, rolling tables, fishing tackle, shoes, covers, &c. 


314-316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Things Ra” 
Sporismen 


Wa S AXE *L50 


BOUT this time of year every man who has 
a drop of red blood in his veins begins to 
think of fishing, hunting and camping trips. 

If there’s anything worse than not taking such 
an outing, it’s taking the outing without the right 
kind of equipment. 

You cannot fish or hunt or camp to the best 
advantage without one or all of the articles 
shown in the border about this page. The 
same goods in other sizes, styles 
and prices are shown in our 
folder C.—free for the 
asking. 

Marble’s Sporting 
Specialties are for sale 
by dealers, or prepaid, 
direct from factory, on 


receipt of price. 


MARBLE SAFETY 
AXE COMPANY 


GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 
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PiTHE BURTON BOAT 
TRA ( Patented) 
-— Ghe Only Successful Sectional Boat 


These Locks Hold 
It Together 


Cannot Come Un- 


jointed While in Use SS ay 


Easily jointed together for use 


Safe, Indestructible, 
Conwenient and 
Easily Transported 
or Stored 








Length 16 ft., Beam 36 in., Depth Center 13 in., Bow and Stern 17 in., Carrying 
Catalogue for the asking 
THE 


Capacity 1100 Ibs. 
OLD HICKORY CHAIR = 


Write for our Introductory Offer 
MARTINS VILLE - - - INDIANA FOLDING BOAT SEATS, $3.00, two for $5,50 























BUY YOUR FAVORITE 
| PICTURE 


HE illustrations which appear each month in Fretp AND STREAM from draw- 
ings by artists noted for their ability to portray scenes and incidents con- 
nected with shooting, fishing, canoeing and camping form quite a valuable 
collection. For these originals we have paid a large sum in the aggregate 
and also for many of them individually. These having been used once in 
FIELD AND STREAM cannot be used again and only accumulate in storage on 
our hands. We have therefore decided to dispose of them and suggest 
that any desirous of obtaining original drawings or paintings look through 
the present and back numbers of FreLp AND STREAM and advise us of their 
selections. 

Among the most valuable ones are the two oil paintings by H. A. Dris- 
cole, exhibited at the late Sportsmen’s Show and used as frontispieces in 
the April and June issues, “The Bulldog of Fresh Water” (Black Bass) 

and “A Fight to the Death” (a leaping hooked salmon), “The Finny Aristocrat of the 

“Unsalted Seas” (a trcut breaking water in pursuit of a fly). Mr. Driscole is acknowl- 

edged to be the fish artist par excellence, and all of his paintings will eventually be exceed- 

ingly valuable; this opportunity to secure three gems is therefore an opportunity not to 
be overlooked. 
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To Owners of Gasoline yg 
Aut, bil 8, L h, i tc. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries. their annoyance 
and expense. No belt—no switch—no 
batteries. Can be attached to any en- 
gine now using batteries. Fully guar- 
anteed; write for descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Device [fg. Co. 
76 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 








SUPERIOR ENGINES 


for fishing boats and pleasure launches. Compact, simple, 
strong, efficient,econom- 
ical; easy to start, £e 
verse, slow down oF 
stop. They couldn't be 
more perfect mechanic- 
ally if sold at twice the 
price. 
USED BY U. S. GOVERN- 
MENT ENGINEERING AND 
LIFE SAVING SERVICE 


Absolutely dependable. 
Speed controller regu- 
lates and maintains any 
speed desired; governor 
actually goyerns; igniter 
always ignites; vaporizer 
2 never fails. (4% to 45 h.p.) 
Write today for Illustrated Catalogue 


Lake Shore Engine Works - Marquette, Mich. 





TEEL LAUNCHES, 
ROW AND PLEASURE BOATS, 
ARE EVERLASTINC! 


Safer than wood; have greater carrying capacity; 
always dry; no bolts or nails to rust. 


—s SS ae ———— 
Boat Liveries equipped with the Bullard Steel Boats. 
Always have dry boats, that last a lifetime. 


STEEL BOATS CHEAPER THAN WOOD. 
=> 


~~ 


THE OSGOOD FOLDING CANVAS BOATS 
Original Canvas Boat; made for 80 years. Sold all 
over the world; used by U. 8. Government; best Fish- 
ing and Hunting is where there are no boats, take one 
with you in trunk or bag. Non-puncturable. Folded 
or extended in one minute. 

Send for catalogue illustrating all improved pop- 
ular designs of Steel, Wood, and Canvas Boats, and 
Marine Engines. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED BOAT CO., LTD. 


~ BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


gee MAIN ST., BATYLS CHEEK, MICH. 





Buy A SEAMLESS LINENOID FOR $25.00 AND 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
* Orane Bros., Canoe Builders, Westfield, Mass. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish 


Send for Ciroular of Special Indian M. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 











HER EDSDOEH EG 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery, 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | ’ 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY { ©m#0lidated - 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
SPEER f 


PALMET 


Launches and Motors 


Gasoline 
motors for 
working 
and pleas- 
ure boats, 

% to2sk p. 
Launches 
in stock. 2 
Send for 
Catalog. 








\ Tt 1) 


Sa 


PALMER BROS,., F Cos Cob, Com. uk) 





MULLINS GALVANIZED STEEL 


SIDE VIEW 14 FOOT MODEL 


TOP VIEW 
Always ready, Air chambers cannot sink, Will last a 
time, Lowin price. Graceful lines, Best finish. Send 
complete illustrated catalogue 


W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot St., SALEM, 0 








Canoes, Boats, Yacht Tende 

Built of Cedar, canvas covered. Light, uly 
handled and in every way satisfactory. 
offer a great variety of models. Our ill 
trated catalogue is FREE. Send for it at 
once. OLD TOWN CANOE 00., 28 Middic St, OLD TOWN, HAI 
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than any other builder in the world 


We have manufactured 


Gasoline 
Marine Engines 


for 15 years 
It’s that experience we offer you 
Ask your boat builder to specify Sintz 
or King Engines 


RUDE HGH SDED ARGE SOUINEACHTS = LAUNCHES 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


“KING” | Michigan Yacht & Power Co. 


rartyte | Sintz Gas Engine Co. (conoiidatea) 
pee Se 1564 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. U.S.A. 


SINTZ 


Engine 
Two Cycle 
1 to 4 Cylinder 
1% to 50 hp. 





























W RS Sanr Pod 


IT’S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 
. SS 


2,000,000 Sold in Twelve Years:O 


Over 800 Styles and Sizes. 
BOOKLETS MAILED FREE 
CATALO 
NE ONLY OYE 
STANDARD METAL GOODS 
re) ro) ole) = t 
MANUFACTUS 
Bird and Animal Cages; 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
CHAIN - Brass, Bronze, Stee! and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD. 
198-Page Tackie Satalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO , New Haven CONN 





————— 


That New Automatic Independent 
Spooling Device for Fishing Reels 


that is creating such a sensation on account of superiority and cheapness, is 
made by A. W. Bishop & Son, of Racine, Wis. Catalogue free. 


“The Mascot FISHING FLOAT—the Catcher of Fish. 


Shows faintest nibble; 
offers least resistance 
and doesn’t scare fish 
running with bait, More 
sport, more fish, Bv 

ascot Warranted. 




















Ask your dealer for 
them or send 50c. to us 
or 4 of the finest, 


f 
THE MULTI-NOVELTY CO., Burlington, lows. 








The Kent Double Spinner 
Artificial Minnows and The 
Kent Champion Floaters are 
two of the best baits on the market. 
Catches more fish than live bait. g 
Ask your dealer for them or send 
60c. and have either mailed post- 
paid. Booklet mailed free. 


F.A.PARDEE&CO., - - Kent,0. 


=F cepuonmemoenepaees = - 
BROOK TROUT EGGS & FRY 
Since we have acquire the Trout Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co., we are pre- 
pared to fill all orders for Brook Trout, 
Eggs and Frys, also the larger Trout for 
stocking purposes. Our 26 years’ expet- 
ience in Trout Cul- ture enables us to pro- 
duce first quality of eggs, which we prop- 
erly pack with full count. We make spe- 
cial prices to Fish Commissioners on 
Eggs and Frys. To RN insure prompt deliv- 
ery orders should be given early, as we be- 
vin shipping in December. Address :— 
AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. %e CAROLINA, Washington Co., RHODE ISLAN@ 
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Fishing Rods 
Reels and Tackle 


Snelled Hooks, Leaders, 


Minnow Gangs and Flies 


New Catalogue pesteeety illustrated), of all 
des Fishing Tackle, Reels, Fish Huvoks, Silk Worm 
Ent Flies, Artificial Baits, and every requisite for 
ers. 
ne ANG LERS send 4 cents in stamps for this large 
catalogue. 
Full line of Fly Tyers’ and Rod Makers’ Supplies 
CHARLES PLATH @ SON 
62 Fulton Street New York 


Correspondence with Dealers solicited for Trade Prices 

















TROUT FLIES 


160. DOZEN $1.75 GROSS 
Silk body, sneck-bend hooks, one dozen as- 
sorted kinds and sizes in envelope. 


This is a big bargain as long as they last. 
Send 16 cents in stamps for sample dozen. 


J. F. MARSTERS 
55 Court STREET, BrooxLyn, N. Y. 


Send stamp for my catalogue of bargains in 
FISHING TACKLE 





THE BRAIDED 
METAL LINE 


(PATENTAPPLIED FOR) 

Trout, Bass, etc., 10, 25, 50 yds., 5c. per yard. 
Best deep trolling line in the world. Sinks by 
its own weight without sinkers. 100 and 200 
yds., at 4c. per yard. 


Leaflet on Deep Trolling free. 


METAL LINE MFG. CO. 


P. O. BOX 1136 - - 


NEW YORK CITY 





¢ ; iof, 5S. SALTS [7S 
seni Tan sent far 305 Posi pe 
Wye make our batts trom DEER TAs. 


bo aly hat for tiverdBalsT ¢ 
Ving atid Troviuirg 





The Only Bass Bait 


The famous Sandburg and Mongaup 


LIVE 
HELLGRAMITES 


or Dobsons 
Special rates to Clubs, 
Hotels and the Trade. Agents wanted every- 
where. Prices on application. 


BENEDICT & DIVINE 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
N. Y. OFFice, 533 W. 42p St. 


BURTIS 
Tackle 


has an international reputation. My famous 
“Irresistible” single-hook trolling bait for sal- 
mon and large trout, $1 and $1.25 each. Look 
for my name on the ‘box. Burtis split bamboo 
tods and Burtis flies. Illustrated booklet on 


application. 
Mass. 


Geo. H. Burtis, 


Also other varieties. 





Worcester, 








KING’S 


PREPARED SHINER 


FISH BAIT 


Always ready for the 
hook—better than other 
bait, Used by anglers eve- 
rywhere—sold by all deal- 
ers, fishing resorts and boat 
liveries, 

Price 25c per Bottle 

Sample case—three bot. 
tles—sent anywhere for 75 
cents, 

Wiite for Circular- 
THE CURTIS KING CO, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


POCKET 
FISHING GUIDE 


189 Fishing Places, 4,600 High 
Tides, Fish and Game Laws, Hand 
book on Fishing. 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
By mail, or call at 


SNYDER’S TACKLE STORE 


130 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FISHING TACKLE THAT TAKES FISH 


a 


SRR OR. 


ie. 5 
N Sa" a 
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It might be 
a new-fangled 
gun — but it is’nt. 


It’s the butt ofa 


“BRISTOL” 


STEEL FISHING ROD 


rigged up with our new hook device for 
the fore-finger, for BAIT-CASTING—. 
so the reel won't work loose—so the 
pressure on the spool can be better con- 
trolled. Our FREE CATALOGUE 
contains many items interesting to sports- 
men. SEND FOR IT. Address: 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
No. 63 Horton Street, 
BRISTOL, CONN. 








~ “The Frankfort 


THE MILA Kentucky Ree!" 


The real ‘‘MILAM” REEL is stamped 
**Trade Mark — The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel.’’ Look for it. It 
stands for unsurpassable perfection and 

yy durability, mechanical and material ex- 
@ cellence. A combined multiplying and 
click reel for fly or bait fishing. Al) sizes 
= styles,¢13and up. Write for booklet. 


& SON, Frankfort, Ky. 












BASKET 


Keeps Contents Ice Cold. 
Makes an outdoor luncheon a genuine 
luxury because a small quantity of ice 
keeps everything as fresh and palatable 
as when prepared. Well made in different 
sizes, durable and nicely finished. Ask 
your dealerforit. Illustrated descrip. 
tive booklet giving valuable lunck 
secipes FREE for the asking. 
WRITE FORIT. 






























Burlington Basket Co., 
Main St, Burlingtoa, la. 


° 
S p IN of 
R 
1000 WILL BE PAID ANY PURCHASES 
we Errecy is BUCKET WHO WILL S 
Rite pep .YE IMPROVEMENT.» eyzanng 


7.4 "$ 0. 
Hate: 


HAD TROUBLE 


With multiplying Reels. You 
will have none with ours, No 
gear wheels to get out of or 
der; winds the line as fast as 








&@ multiplier; only two parts 
—the frame and the ‘Feather 
light’’ spool. 


Other useful articles we 
make are the 
*HARRIMAC” FOLDING LANDING NET 
and the “‘RABBETH” DRAG FOR REELS 


Tarpon and Tuna Fishermen will be interested in this 
“Rabbeth Drag”’ and should send for circular, 


A.F.Meisselbach & Bro. ,19 Prospect St. ,Newark,N.) 


ALL DBALERS B8ELL OUR GOODS 












¥ Points o Angling: 


More complete than ever before. 


The Habits GAME FISH and How te 


and Haunts of Catch Them, 
Mailed Free on Application. 

THE SPECIALTY MFG. COMPANY, 
Box 62-C, Goshen, Ind. 
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CAST OR TROLL 


WITH A 


BURGESS WEEDLESS SPINNER 






For sale by dealers or send us 
25 cents for sample, 


Burgess Weediess Hook Co., Jackson, Mioh 


for an 
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for ar 
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PBFA LE AD ERE BIN RIE, 


“LITTLE FINGER DID IT” 


15 pound Rainbow Trout—biggest on record—caught by **E] Cornancho”’ in the Skykomish river, Wash. 
on May 14th last with a 


“Y AND E” AUTOMATIC 
COMBINATION REEL 


the only automatic which may be made either free 























or automatic instantly by the slipping of a catch 


1903 MONEY PRIZES 
There are 5 of them,—3 of $25.00 
each for Anybody over 16, and 2 
of $15.00 each for Boys (and Girls) 
not over 16. Write today for 
free contest blank and hand- 
some new catalogue 
La pee 






















Little 
finger 
doe 


s 
it a= 


Automatic 
Combination Style B 
Price, $8,00 


The only perfect reel for fly 


/ YAWMAN 
d ba zy. Either f 
ioasic instantly, by the slipping & ERBE 
ofacatch. Diameter, 33in. Weight, ‘ MFG. Cco., 


uoz. Carries 300 feet. Winds go feet auto- 
matically, without rewinding, Buy from your hard- 


ud 
fast as 
> parts 
eather. 


PEERED LER LILY) ONES ELLAT CB PLLI IIE LPB AAAS BY) ae 


Re oe 





Main Factories and 3 
cles ware or sporting goods dealer. If he can’t supply Ex Offices - d ss 

you we'll mail s you prepaid on receipt of price ‘ % 
oy anywhere in U, S. or Canada. 4 otherstyles. Rochester, N. Y. a 
LS at 
in thie Gee etl ge reg Lye ae ea i ea oe Sl a pumeuememnamamennedll 








MIL PROFITS—QUICK SALES Fine F ishing 


TROUT Tackle Free. 
» The Famous Shakespeare Reels and Baits That 
FLIES Catch Fish, Free to Any Enthusiastic 
z WW Angler Who Sends Name 


FOR TRIAL, and Address, 


I want every enthusiastic fisherman, whether amateur, beginner 


SEND US or professional, t. have a personal knowledge of che fine points of 
the Shakespeare Reels and he marvelous catching qualities of the 
Shakespeare Baits—and to do this I propose to send to every man or 
snes foran assorted Sample Doz. “ 
) z . 1 
Regular Price, 24 cents. Quality A Flies woman who fishes for he real sport there fs in i*, one of my reels 


and baits for free trial on their next fishing trip. Write to-day. 
for an assorted Sample Doz. Qualit B Flies Send your name and address .nd the name and address of the lead- 

a Regular Price, 60 cents. y me qpeeting — a of ag to —_ eee, Jr., 276, 
Shakespeare Bidg., Kalamaz~>, ich, he Shakespeare Reel is 
eg ony pF Quality ¢ Flies specially designed for accura:. ind long-distance casting, and it is 

? without “oubt ‘h. bst re-l in the world, and you will say so when 

fran assorted Sample Doz. Bass Flies you see it, The meta! used in -he manufacture of the Shakespeare 
Regular Price, 84 84 cents cents. Reel is hard-drawn brass and the finest English Stubbs steel—the 

best obtain-' e@ ‘a nstaking -are is used to secure perfect accuracy 


in ever, «- e beauty -f design, and simplicity of constructi 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS it is unequale. . its eas';, ilent rantien samen » acane pm 


WITH CORK GRIP, and it ic litted with ‘he ~~ »erfect arag and click ever invented. 

‘ Words will not Cescritk its beauty its usefulness and its many ad- 

Piece, with Extra Tip, all in Wood Form. vantages ovcr all ther reels, My reels and baits are for sale by all 
Fly Rods, Bait Rods first-class dea.ors and I want you to see them and try them for your- 
feet, 6 ounces C 98feet, 8 ounces | sel. -nd if you wil write 1a. personally I will be glad to arrange it 





80 you can have them fora free tr.al on your next fishing trip. The 


ee eal roo: Shakespeare Baits are reaiiy marvelous. With them the fisherman 
ity Our New Braided Silk Enameled Waterp f is sure of 2 good catch, no matter waere the fish are, in the lake or 


METAL CENTRE LINE | ot om. If thoy are in deep water, Shakespeare makes the bait that 


them. Ifthey are inshaliow water, Shakespeare makes the 





be No, 5, 4c. per Yd. Size No. 4, 56 ¢ c. a Yd. | bait that cate..es them. If they are hiuden in the lily pads or moss, 

= Put up in 10 ya. Lengths Connecte Sh:...espeare makus the bais that makcs them strike. And Shake- 
al ok peare ey —~ in prizes for the a pe _ — authentic dimen- 

poe of th geest large «. sma.l mout 88 caught this year. 

= THE H. H. KIFFE .. | Write to-day .or particu ars. His little booklets, “How to Cateh 
Broadway ws EW YORK Bass, ” “Fino Points About Tackle” ana “The Art of Bait Casting.” 

, are free to every angler. Write to-day and send your name 


n, Mich TACKLE catalog free on eagienials and address. 
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An Ideal Sea Trip 


offered by the 


RED CROSS LINE} 











To HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
and ST. JOHNS, Newfoundland 


TEAMERS sail weekly from Pier B, Erie Basin, foot 
. of Richard Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., making the round 
trip from New York to St. Johns and return in thirteen 

days, and there can be no more delightful ocean voy- 

age for those who want rest and sea air. The steamers 
remain in Halifax one day both going and returning and two 
days in St. Johns, thus giving passengers an opportunity to 
visit these beautiful cities and surrounding country. The 
cost is low and the accommodations and service the very best. 


For full information, dates of sailing, and rates of fare, apply to 


Bowring & Co., 17 State Street, New York 





























ad 
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1000 ISLAND HOUSE 











~]1 Inthe midst of the “Thousand Islands,” the so-called 





® 11 “Venice of America” and really the most charming 
aT and delightful Summer Resort on the Continent. 

ot 

’ AN ANGLER’S PARADISE 

+ Send me two 2-cent stamps and | will send you a beautiful illustrated guide book 

vo Mention Fie!d and Stream 


. 0. G. STAPLES, Owner and Proprietor 














ALEXANDRIA BAY, N.Y. 
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FALLING HAIR #0 
BALDNES ABSOLUTELY 
CURED 

There fs but one way to tell the reason 

of baldness and falling hair, and that is b 

a microscopic examination of the hair itself. 
The particular disease with which your 
is afflicted must be known before it 
intelligently treated. The use of 
dandruff cures and hair tonics, without 
knowing the specific cause of your disease, 

is like taking medicine wen, Basing 
VE what u are trying to cure. nd three 
ERY person interested in Diamonds will want a , fallen hairs Sen oe combings, to Prof. 
copy of our NEW SUMMER CATALOGUE, for ‘ J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, 
it shows the latest creations in_artistic Diamond 2 who will send you absolutely free a diagno- 
g and watches. These new and fine sis of your case,a booklet on care of the 
illustrated in the catalogues of hair and scalp, and a sample box of the 
: houses wad! pext fall, for we are the only house in 7 remedy which he will prepare specially for 
Jewelry business which issues a com- you. Enclose ac postage and write to-day. 


MMMM) 


ogue oF em seasons. peg and illustrated i PROF, J. H. AUSTIN 
‘es and sold on the 5 652 MoVicker’s Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 











price need be paid at first; the balance bein 
ed in a series of monthly. payments extend. 
No pocesity is required ; no in- 
ublicity . created when o 
IAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 
ou make a_selection, it will be upon the 
istinct understanding that your money 
will be promptly returned in case you de- 
cide not to purchase. We are the largest 
concern in the business and sell only the 
finest genuine goods, and at prices rang- 
ing from ten to twenty per cent 
below those of otherhouses. Every 
Diamond is sold under a written 
guarantee of Lo and value and y 
may be exchanged at any time in r 7 
the future for other goods or a 1 N 1 
larger stone at the full original M 
price. Our Confidential Credit Sys- BORATED TALCUM 
— is open to, all agnet = 
without regard to their financia - 7 il t P d 
worth; but if you prefer to buy for 01 e ow er 
cash we make the most startling ELICHTFUL AFTER BATHING, 
and ‘iberal offer ever made. Itis a LURERY AFTER CHAVING. 
no less than guaranteeing the return Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion 
of all money paid at any time within ive vole tor SUCHET SEAT, CRATING ond SUNBURN. 
one year—less ten per cent, the rea- pepe t | 
sonable cost of doing business. We 
are one of the oldest houses in the 
trade (Est. 1858). We refer to an 
nk in America—foer instance, as! 
our local banker to’ consult his 
un or Bradstreet book of commer- 
cial ratings and he will tell you that 
we stand at the top in credit, relia- 
bility and promptness. We havea 
number of attractive booklets that 
we will be glad to send you if you 
write ‘a for our New Sum- 





OFTIS BROS. @ CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


nae oath arees” CHICAGO, ILL. 














PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 





TO THOROUGHLY ENJOY 


YOUR VACATION 
TAKE A 


Century Camera 


and secure a series of pictures at Mountain, Lake, or Seaside, that, as 
mementos of your outing, will prove a source of the greatest pleasure 
for years afterward. 

Our new cat: alogue describes all styles of cameras, at all prices, from 
the dainty “‘ Petite Century ” to the elaborate Century Grand — all of 
one avality, ‘ Century Quality.” Ask your dealer for the Century 


Catalogue or write, 
CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N.¥, 
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Hh 
The BLICKENSDERFER TY PEWRITER|E?: 


Model No. 7, The price is low, but the quality is high. = 


= Our GuarRANTEE—The Blickensderfer will do all 
—_ ae classes of heavy or light work in a better and 
neater manner; has more and better features t 
any machine on the market. For manifolding an 
mimeographing it has no equal. 
All machines fully guaranteed. One week’s tri 
granted. For catalogue, terms, etc., address, 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 148 La Salle $ 
CHICAGO 


Two spetanen No. 5, $35.00. No. 7, $50.00. Executive Office and Factory, STAMFORD, CONN. 


TWO LEADERS 
GOERZ DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMATS 


Series III. Working at F : 6.8, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and 
Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is about ' 
double that of the entire objective, may | — ‘ te eee 
be used as a landscape- lens. we 


Series B, Type B. Working at F: 4.5. Fis. 5. The el cage Bad hed rage 
Extra Rapid, Apochromatic |} wasscn diss 2soren wie 


orn. ° ‘ $ ° . . tive plate, Pictures that were impossible 
This type of lens is a Special Objective for before the advent of the 

Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 

Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, C 4) | li inear L ens 

Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- 

graphy; also Landscape and Architectural ; are now considered the simple things of 
i Photography, For speed, depth of focus, 

Views, and for all parporcs not requiring a brilliancy. definition, and latitude the 

very wide angle of view. Collinear is recognized as the premier 

A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- lens. Have one fitted to your Premo, 


k, Cent w . 
factures will be sent free on application. lee ae ieithion ae 


ERZ RKS Reflex. Instructive Booklet Free. 
rai a = = ¢ eTCAL bate New York VOIGTLAENDER & SON OPTICAL CO. 


: b REET, 
pee 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn Circus DerT. ae eae 
E. C.; Paris, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot . 
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riven” Cut Their Hands 


BUY A 


YANKEE CORK PULLER 


An up and down motion of the handle draws the tighte st cork and 
automatically discharges it Noeffort. Notrouble. No broken bits 
of cork left inthe bottle | Never slips. Lastsa lifetime. Fastens to 
sideboard, door-jam, or other upright surface, Cannot get lost. Buy one 
now. 

Ask the hardware dealer, or sent direct on receipt of price. Booklet 
Sor the asking. 

NICKEL PLATED, - - - 
SILVER “ . . 


8% After 30 days’ trial money refunded if not pleased. 


THE GILCHRIST CO., - 110 Lafayette St., NEWARK, N. J. 


=P HAYNES- APPERSON 


the ONLY gasolene automobile that ran the 
from New York to Boston and back with- 
mpeirs or adjustments of any bind. 

















IREY, 12 HORSE-POWER, $1800, Front head-light extra. 
heonly machine that has won every Endurance Con- 
a America op be ery contest orrace ever entered. 
ecords and Awards, § M hi 
all earned by toc ac ines 
machine you buy is the kind that makes th 
ieepeol utely Unequalled Record 
ue gives the records complete. Send for it and 
ask for the ** Little Book,” too. THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER. 
wheel urged to visit our factory, where every detail of Ifthe VISIBLE writing typewriter had been FIRST in 
ere Se superiority can be seen and fully understood. the, Belg there would bene er = the blind kind, 
0 oes an ind of wo ‘ior any ki ° 
eee oes sie Kekome, fad., U. S.A. e.. 5. and does it perfectly and IN SIGHT. 
Dareach Store’ 130 riichiaan Rin Ciicagn Art Catalog and Reasons are Free 
vg 4 THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER co., 
an, a ag ee 1299 43 i, One, 120 Lake &t., Chicago aut 
i nad 66 434 St ew wr ohn axwe in * 
i Agent for Central New York. National Automobile & Mfg Co. Foreign Office: Queen Victoria Bt. TSnaon. neland. 
a Agents, San Francisco. 














The Acme of Simplicity. ; he Made to Run 








MARES, ALL “ROADS “SMOOTAT= > PIERCE MOTORETTE 
, N. PIERCE CO., Burrato, n.y. Pierce Cycles and Arrow Motor Cars. “on arpucation 
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TRISCUIT, the 
highest achievement 
known to the science 
of food production, 
is made possible by 
that other great 
achievement, the ap- AS A BREAD OR TOAST 


TRISCUIT is unexcelled as a plication of electricity; eee TRISCUIT is a neat comal 
food for children, because it con- is made and baked by electricity. Seven of Ghemsenned ohana 
tains all the elements of Whole and size making it convenient 
Wheat, which go to properly nour- « be carried wherever you may 
ish the whole body. Wheat con- “ _\ and to be used at any ti 
tains the properties tomake bone, @@R% Triscuit is an all-day food 
teeth, muscle, in fact every part : everybody, and contains the pm 
of the body. erties for sound teeth, perfect 

TRISCUIT eeeasts<: hetmaenar gestion, and an entirely he 
Is Composed of the whole wheat body in accord with Natu 
NATURE’S FOOD berry, God’s perfect gift to man. lone 
BY Not touched by human hands ae ' 
NATURE’S PROCESS during the process of manufacture. Triscuit can be used as af : 
Cleaned, filamented, formed and Toast, Wafer or Cracker. Delie 
baked by electricity. with Cheese, Fruit, Preserves, 


Placing Triscuit in warming oven a 
a few moments will renew crispness. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET (FREE.) 


The Natural Food Company, 


WITH CHEESE OR FRUIT PRESERVE _ Niagara Falls, N. Y¥ 





Olivine Vineyard | 


Julius Paul Smith 








Vineyards and Cellars at Livermore, California 
WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR unsurpassed, fully equalling their foreign © 


prototypes. 
RED DRY WINES * Claret, Miibec, Cabernet, Burgundy. 
WHITE DRY WINES »* Riesling, Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau Yquem. 
SWEET WINES » Port, Sherry, Muscatel, Angelica, Malaga, Madeira, Tokay. 


CHAMPAGN PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA 
Dry, Extra Dry and Brut 
The best sparkling wine made in America. Acknowledged by experts to be equal 
in delicacy of flavor and natural sparkle to any imported. ; 


GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle Blanche and Columbar Grape. 
To connoisseurs who judge by taste and not by label the Olfvine Products commend 
themselves. JRY THEM. You Will always buy then. 
For price lists and particulars address 
JULIUS PAUL SMITH 
OLIVINA WINES 
Vaults: 65-67 Duane Street, New York 
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Picnic 
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| Satisfaction 


4 . . 

§ When cooking is a drudgery and the 

4 appetite craves cool, refreshing dishes 
§ dainty, toothsome foods—at home or 
Sfor picnic outings—you will find 
Libby’s (Natural Flavor) Food Products 


the most delicious meats to serve on any occasion. For picnic luncheons 
Libby's Melrose Pate, Veal Loaf, Peerless Dried Beef, Ox’ Tongue, 
Chicken and Luncheon Loaf stand supreme. 


The book‘et, “iow to Make Good Things to Eat” sent free 


Libby, Mc 


e fe stamps for Libby's Big Atlas of the World, 


Neill «& Libby 


hicago 


SEE PAGE 336 THIS ISSUE 








57 VARIETIES 
* FOODS AND SAUCES _ 


are especially suitable for the Camper, the Hunter, the Angler, ’ 
the Yachtsman, the Canoeist and all other outdoor folks 4 


Nothing is more satisfying to a hungry camper than 


‘Heinz Baked Beans 
WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


Be sure to include these in your outing supplies and 
take along some of our other specialties as well 


TOMATO SOUP PRESERVED FRUITS 
SWEET PICKLES APPLE BUTTER © 
CHOW CHOW FRUIT JELLIES” 
EVAPORATED HORSERADISH — 
INDIA RELISH 


Your Grocer has these and many others of our good: 
things to eat; all in convenient packages, 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 


x Saas U. S. A. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT IN SEPTEMI 








